ussia Win This World War? 
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HE United States must by this time be begin- 

ning to appreciate something of the responsibil- 
ity which attaches to its decisions whether they are 
in favor of staying out of the war or in favor of 
participating in it. By staying out of it the United 
States is running the gravest risk of handing over 
the Scandinavian peninsula to the domination of 
Germany and Russia. The navies of Great Britain 
and France alone, with their tremendous task of 
policing the seas of the world against the totally il- 
legitimate blockade methods of Germany, are un- 
able to afford any assistance to Sweden in case she 
should undertake, as she would greatly like to do in 
her own interests, to afford support to Finland in 
her struggle against the Moscow; and 
without that assistance Sweden is practically 
powerless against the combined naval strength of 
Germany and Russia in the Baltic, an area in which 
the Allied navies can exert no influence unless as 
the result of a tremendous offensive against the 
German artillery posts commanding the entry into 
that closed sea. Such an offensive involves the 
gravest risk to the continuance of British naval 
supremacy in other oceans, and incidentally makes 
certain a heavy German attack upon Denmark. 

If the United States is prepared to contemplate 
with an entirely philosophical eye the possibility of 
a joint German and Russian control of the whole 
Scandinavian peninsula, there is no need for any 
review of its neutral position. But it is necessary 
to have a very isolationist view of the true interests 
of the United States in order to arrive at that de- 
gree of philosophy. The control of the sea by the 
British navy has been for generations one of the 
safeguards of the peace of the United States; any 
uncertainty as to that control, any counter-control 
by a nation with such definitely aggressive policies 
as Germany, would necessitate an enormous increase 
in the strength of American defences, and even 
then would menace American interests in many parts 
of the world where those defences cannot readily 
be brought to bear. When Major George Fielding 
Eliot observes that “it is, therefore, an absolute 
necessity to Britain that the attack on Scandinavia 
should be beaten back,” he is not merely enunciating 
a truism concerning the interests of Britain; he is 
also enunciating a vitally important fact concerning 
the interests of the United States. That which is 
“an absolute necessity” to Britain is not far short 
of being, let us say, at least “highly important” to 
the United States. As important, surely, as that 
which has been for so many moons the most import- 
ant objective of American policy, namely “keeping 
out of war.” If Germany and Russia are really co- 
operating, the United States cannot long maintain 
its old role of the disinterested spectator at a sport- 
ing event. 


forces of 


Col. Drew and the Navy 


OL. GEORGE DREW may well have been some- 
what startled, and many other Canadians must 
have been equally so, at the fury of the attack in 
certain newspapers upon his references to the far 
from adequate strength (measured against the re- 
quirements of a world war) of the Canadian navy. 
He need not, perhaps, have referred to it as a “tin- 
pot navy,” though this is not the first time that 
that title has been applied to it by good Conserva- 
tives. But in so describing it he was certainly not 
criticizing any part of Canada’s effort in the pre- 
sent war. 

The Canadian navy was never designed with 
reference to anything like the present war. It is 
as Sir Wilfrid Laurier left it when he was thrown 
out of office in 1911, largely because he had offend- 
ed the opinion of French Quebec by attempting to 
create a really substantial Canadian navy. It is 
as Sir Robert Borden left it in 1913 when the Lauri- 
erite Senate refused to accept his proposal for the 
purchase of 35 million dollars worth of battleships 
for the British navy, and the Conservative party 
refused to take the issue to the country. It is as 
Mr. Meighen and Mr. King left it after the Great 
War, when disarmament was upon every tongue 
and a League peace in every mind. It is as Mr. 
Bennett left it when disarmament and the League 
peace were already receding in the dim distance. 
It is the kind of navy that one expects of a country 
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which can never bring itself to prepare for war un- 
til war is actually upon it. 

Col. Drew thinks it ought to be bigger and bet- 
ter. The members of the present Government are 
probably in hearty agreement with him, seeing that 
there is actually a war, and warships are actually 
useful. We do not understand him to suggest that 
it ought to be made bigger and better immediately ; 
you cannot improvise a navy as you can an army, 
after the hostilities have begun. But it is surely 
permissible to regret that it is not bigger and bet- 
ter, and to advocate a policy of making it bigger 
and better as soon as the appropriate time arrives 
for doing so. And the idea that Col. Drew in par- 
ticular must not advocate making it bigger and bet- 
ter, because he happens to be a member of a pro- 
vincial legislature and not the Dominion Parliament, 
is surely the acme of absurdity. 

The truth is that Canadian statesmen for thirty 
years have continuously believed that the Canadian 
navy was inadequate, except perhaps during a few 
years of optimism after the close of the last war; 
that with the exception of Sir Wilfrid Laurier they 
have never had the courage to put that belief to the 
test of an election; and that the Canadian people 
as a whole have never insisted upon its being made 
more adequate. Col. Drew wants to work up the 
Canadian people to insist that the Canadian navy be 
made more adequate. It sounds to us like a very 
good idea. 


Learning Our Own War 
IS perhaps too much to expect, but we are 


T 
I beginning to wish that Canada could learn to 
look after her own affairs even in war, just as she 
has for some time done in peace. In an Ottawa des- 
patch to the Globe and Mail by the very sound and 
valuable Mr. R. A. Farquharson we read _ that 
“Added up, there are a lot of reasons why Ottawa 
this time is moving carefully and making every 
move in close co-ordination with the British War 
Office.” And we are always slightly suspicious when 
Ottawa moves in close co-ordination with the British 
War Office. The last time Ottawa moved in close co- 
ordination with the British War Office, we got the 
Bren gun contract, concerning which it would be 
too much to say that the entire country is unani- 
mously pleased, proud and grateful. This time the 
announcement of close co-ordination with the Brit- 
ish War Office coincides with the announcement of 
the appointment of Mr. R. A. C. (“Beauharnois’’) 


THE PASSI 


BY HAL 


HE French have interned eleven German midgets. 
Probably in the fond hope that what they've got 
is Hitler’s brain trust. 
e 


NOTE TO BELLIGERENTS 


What about a pause 
For Santa Claus? 
Old Would-be Festive Manuscript. 


Question of the Hour: 
ni 


forgotten anybody ? 


“Are you sure we haven't 


s 

That British submarine commander who passed 
up an opportunity to sink the Bremen had a good 
head on his shoulders. He knew this mystery-loving 
world would never believe him. 

* 

The literary convention that the weather is sym- 
pathetic to the human drama has been unexpectedly 
sustained. The winter is of unexampled mildness, 
and so is the war. 

e 

Thousands of Americans, we read, are disappoint- 
ed because they can’t get into the Allied armies. If 
they are really sincere, we suggest they get elected 
to Congress. 
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Henry to the post of liaison officer between Can- 
ada’s War Supply Board and the Minister of Trans- 
port. Last time we were told that Mr. Hahn had 
to get the Bren gun contract because we were work- 
ing in close co-ordination with the British War Of- 
fice, and the British War Office wanted him to get 
it. Something tells us that we are now going to be 
told that Mr. Henry had to have the post of liaison 
officer, because we are working in close co-ordination 
with the British War Office and the British War 
Office wants Mr. Henry as liaison officer. 

One trouble is that we always have to get our 
information as to what the British War Office 
wants, not frem the British War Office, which pre- 
serves the mest military silence on such matters, 
but from the Canadian Government, which when- 
ever it is charged with doing something that it 
should not have done invariably finds reasons for 
believing that the British War Office wanted it 
done and wanted it done that way. We should 
immensely like to know how Canada would get along 
if it ever had a chance to run a war by itself, with- 
out the guidance of the British War Office. 


The Gazette Comes Back 


HE Montreal Gazette, which a weeks ayo 

was led astray by its affection for the Toronto 
Globe and Mail into supporting the thesis that the 
German people are as much a menace to civilization 
as their present government, and that they must be 
crushed, has been brought back to sanity by the 
recent speech of Lord Halifax. It grants its com- 
plete approval to the Halifax attitude, which it 
paraphrases in these words: “Get rid of these lying 
leaders of yours, and we have no quarrel. No de- 
mands of yours have ever been refused a hearing; 
no differences exist between us that amicable confer- 
ence cannot settle. The sufferings you endure are 
Let us forget this squabble of ours. 
Cast off these leaders who have betrayed you; turn 
with us to stop the enemy who threatens our com- 
mon interests, and the civilization we used to share.” 

The Gazette goes on to say that the mistakes of 
the past in dealing with Germany “have been per- 
ceived and will not be repeated—unless the blind 
passion of war is fanned to a pitch that must warp 
the judgment of peacemakers once more.” This, 
coming from a newspaper which a few weeks ago 
was applauding the passion-fanners, is very good 
news indeed. If the Gazette maintains this sensible 
attitude, we do not think much harm will be done 
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few 


needless. 


Premier Hepburn says that 2,000 men could lick 
the Canadian Army. What, Mr. King, have we 
only enlisted fifty men? 

e 

And you will know it is Utopia, too, because your 
five-cent Christmas cards will look like fifty-cent 
ones. 

* 

Mussolini, according to an observer, is waiting to 
jump in on the winning side. He’s going to have 
to wait long, probably until about fifty years after 
the declaration of peace. 

e 

That person going around inquiring into your 
private life is not a member of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. He’s just a friend who wants to 
find out what you need for Christmas. 

e 

Colonel Drew thinks that the Allies and Germany 
will end up by fighting Russia together. Well, not 
until the Allies have completely digested Germany. 

c 7 

Esther says that next year she’s going to get 
somebody else to do her Christmas shopping. She 
says she’s had to do it all over again because every- 
thing she bought she simply couldn't part with. 


By R. M. COPER 


SEE PAGE TWO 
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ALL QUIET ON THE HOME FRONT. When 
Britain wins this war it will be because of her 
women no less than her men. Like the pioneer 
women on this continent in the days of Indian 
fighting, British women are lending their sturdy 
strength to the fighters,—the “totalitarian” war 
is new only in its magnitude. At present they 
are tilling the soil and carrying on in other 
civilian tasks, but if need be they will shoulder 
a musket,—or should we say Bren gun,—in the 
defence of civilization which, in the last 
analysis, is home. We caption these pictures 
“all quiet" because at the moment these mem- 
bers of the Women’s Land Army are observing 
the “silence,” November 11, 1939. 


SS 


by the Globe and Mail’s latest dictum, that “For th 
sake of her own citizens, neutrals and all civilizatic 

Germany must be disarmed. If gets hold 

anything bigger than a water gun it will have t 
be taken away.” The Globe and Mail claims to have 
inside information about the state of mind of the 
British and Canadian troops. It ‘They are 
not looking for Hitler, Ribbentrop, Goering and the 
rest of this crew, dining and sleeping 
miles from danger, they are settling a quarrel with 


she 


Says: 
scores of 


the people who have practiced the worst barbarism 
of generations on weak neighbors. To the last man, 
they demand revenge.”” We wish the Globe and Mail 
would let the British and Canadian 
for themselves. They are quite capable of doing so, 
and their language would not be in the least like 
that. 


What We Do For Them 


b gne Welfare Council of Toronto 
forms an extremely useful 
the public posted concerning the essential 
the treatment of certain classes of needy 
by the municipal, provincial and Dominion govern- 
ments—facts which nobody would believe if 
were not presented on the authority of a 
organized, responsible and expert body of 
workers. The Council issued last week a statement 
setting forth what the provincial government is 
doing for certain classes of homeless, destitute ut 

employed men who have applied for admission to the 
military forces and have either been entirely re 

fused or have been assigned to units not yet called 
up for active service and therefore not 

of service pay and allowances. The Ontari 
ment of Welfare has now undertaken to care fo 
members of this class who can comply with the fol 
lowing requirements: (1) They must be able 
produce their employment cards stamped to date 
(2) They must be able to prove that they have not 
refused work. (3) They must be able to prove that 
they have either been rejected from mobilized units 
of the militia or have enlisted in local non-mobilized 
units on or before October 31. 
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well- 
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receipt 
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These are extremely difficult requirements. One 
of them compels the applicant to prove a negative, 
which as all experts in evidence know is extremely 
difficult. The Council assures us that under these 
regulations only a few men out of hundreds can 
benefit by the generosity of the Ontario Department 
of Welfare, and that the rest are excluded. There 
is no room for them in industry, which although 
it has been quickened by the war in certain depart- 
ments has been correspondingly slackened in others. 
Even those who are physically fit cannot join the 
active service forces, for recruiting is closed. They 
cannot get anything from the organized private 
charities, for they are all having the utmost diffi- 
culty in looking after their regular clients. They 
cannot beg, for begging is illegal, and last January 
seventy persons were jailed in Canada for asking 
for help from door to door. 

They can, and presumably do, starve. The Wel- 
fare Department of Ontario takes the ground that 
it is quite all right that they should starve if they 
cannot produce their employment cards stamped to 
date, or if they cannot prove they have refused work. 











Stalin Works For Russia in European 


BY R. M. COPER 


rc oa and Adam Smith, Frederick the Great 
and Nietzsche, none of them are safe from the love 
of the Nazis. 

Nor is Spengle1 

The Monarchy loathed him, the Republic ridiculed 
him, the Third Reich claims him. True, he wrote in the 
summer of 1933: ‘No one can have longed more fer- 
vently than I for the national revolution of this year.’ 
But it is obvious that he wrote it only to have an alibi 
for saying: “I see with apprehension 

However, the Nazis were not in the least daunted 
by his indictment of a “political romanticism which 
takes election figures and the intoxication of mass ora- 
tory for deeds", and which mistakes the mobilization 
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Death Struggle 


tor the victory They tried to look as if they were not \ 
meant; there were so many other political parties besides 
theirs until 1933 é 
More embarrassing was Spengler’s declaration i; 
“States are purely political units They are not tier i 
to units of race, language or religion, they are above } 
them One could hardiy pretend to believe that this : 
was perhaps directed against the communists. But st 
the Nazis endeavored to keep peace with Spenglet 
However, he became more and more incensed at 
being constantly referred to as a sort of mental twin 
brother of that charlatan Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain, who was never able, any more than the Nazis are 
to understand Spengler’s concept of “race in the spiri- 
tual sens And w un-understanding and un- 
vanted affection of must have nearly choked , 
Spen é led m the mon en senten¢ 
Race is i I yf it; anything else is log) 
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Russia and the “West” LADIES OF THE LAND. Three earnest recruits of the Women’s Land Army in England investigating the intricacies of the : : 
tractor. The place is the Lancashire Agricultural Institute at Hutton, where women are taught elementary farming on 270 acres ’ 
; shasta of land. The tractor is part of the course. ' 
S S nal S ; } 
s W i s i made In this they resemble the Germani published only in July, 1918. It was then, of course, munism as an instrument in foreign politics. | 
S s tt S { t es of the Carolingian age “Russiandom is the not difficult to foresee the war of 1914, but to accept Hitler’s political, economic, and mental weakness has 
g . F S S sness Wes I nise of a coming culture.” It is important to stress Spengler’s further-reaching conclusions was more than certainly proved a windfall to the Russians. It has d 
\s S to us s n tis only a promise. It will materialize only anyone could or would undertake. Whether Spengler above all enabled them to consolidate their position in V 
st s 1 f e Western spirit calls the Russians in; this calling was, on account of his methods, entitled to these con- the Baltic. It would be simplifying matters too much t 
S S S n includes, of course, the indirect event of the Western clusions is a question which does not concern us here. if one assumed that the Finnish affair serves the d 
x S S DoW lat usting each other and themselves. In other But this is sure; we for our part are not entitled to say purpose of acquiring protection against the Germans. s 
S ; ion ords, po al opportunities and political developments that that which must not be cannot be. Russia has no reason whatever to be afraid of Germany, ‘ 1 
sens glish s i th i Weste ind the Americas) are still decisive It is. This war is, and the Russians have conquered unless Stalin believed seriously that Germany will win 
S S Ss s 1 r the f vorld part of Poland, and they are fighting the Finns, and this war. No, the strategically consolidated position in d 
glis S s s This is n juite the pessimistic gloom of whose they will fight and conquer more. the Baltic is necessary for Russia with regard to what 0 
S g S 1 eation tl author of “The Decline of the West” is she is going to do in the Balkans and the Mediterranean ‘ a 
ssian s t. t t means generals and \ isually accused In fact, Spengler himself said once Stalin No Communist It expresses the desire to be protected —— England 4 t 
g Ss e had not realized that the spirit of his work would be after the defeat of Germany. And the desire to grab t 
S H ! naccessible to so many people. He had not foreseen For obvious reasons we have now to dismiss Spengler as much as possible while the going is good; no matter : S 
s it sO many pet \ i think of the, Untergang, of as an interpreter of immediate events. But we shall where. They will find a rude awakening who believe f 
West as of the going down of a luxury liner If he not forget the trend of his thoughts. that Russia is, through breaking Finland's independence, I 
9 glis S i id, would have called it the Perfection of the West. Those who are not Bolshevists must cease to blame putting the finishing touches to the wall along her 
S g s sid g en y t Speng s, then, not a pessimist, but rather a Stalin for not being one. It is not only hypocritical but western frontiers which is to keep her from entangle- \ 
suading s to follo italist. He holds that, although the English spirit and senseless. For Stalin cannot be a communist. We must ments in restless Europe, because Stalin is supposed to ( 
s Ss S struggle, 1 he Prussian spirit are one if compared with Russian- stop gloating over pictures from Russia of ragged people have gone Asiatic. But also they who see this wall I 
glish s s 4 \ Ok at i iom, t \ not cease to fight each other regardless and rusty machines. They prove the breakdown of somewhere in Asia would do well to come back to f 
s s : and t is f the mMsequences The question whether the Rus- communism as little as the opposite would prove its earth and not to rely on Stalin’s having gone European. ¢ 
e said present sians W vecome the successors of the West depends working. To give the Russians modern machines and He has not gone anything but Russian, and his policy 7 
g glisl I e Prussia mn t outcome of the struggle within the West. expect them to handle them properly, would be the represents the prototype of opportunism without an 
s g i It ta is But the Russians will not keep quiet during this same as if for the last fifty years we had dumped mining aim, that type of opportunism which is in the last 
g s ¢ S ghout str le However, they are not driven by the Western machinery in South Africa and expected the natives to resort harmless 
x Z Speng Ar n i world power, but by that unfathomable force develop the Witwatersrand. Says Spengler: “The 
Wes ge t 1 r od wt h f xy instance, drove the Normans to conquer Russian looks with fear and hatred nenanrn this tyranny Balkans Are Western 
ss s 4 minate the world England; an event which might have meant nothing in of wheels, wires, and rails, and if he submits to the neces- 
s r ed the Faustian ns isness “modern itself and might have ended in musty history books, but sity today and tomorrow, he will one day erase it all Its immediate effect may, however, be quite a large 
s I man ( which, as it was, began a development which has made from his memory and his environment, and will build measure of success during this war in the Balkans and 
Wars 5 s ts furtherers and heirs eligible after almost nine around himself an entirely different world in which nearby. If one can get Constantinople one says one 
Ss nturies to be one of the two final contestants for nothing will be left of this diabolical technique.” hundred and eighty million Russians need it. If one 
S s ire vorld domination If Stalin recognizes this, and it is quite possible that cannot get it one says one hundred and eighty million | 
S West man Events and newspapers are telling us of the con- he does; if he has decided to go back oe Lenin and to Russians do not need it. 3ut any success which may 
; = g S sav about the Russians in temporary outward phases of this development every abandon the seed of Bolshevism which is a Western be achieved can hardly be lasting. For one, the Rus- 
n t tant details lay now 3ut Spengler spoke of its fundamental lines plant that cannot grow in Russian soil, he is a great man sians do not and will not master modern technique (in 
Ss ta ta t twenty-five years ago His work was written before for his people. And his greatness in this meaning is 


es the First W 


rid War began, although its first part was 


in no way impaired by the fact that he retains com- 





BRITISH TANKS SHOW THEIR PACES. This picture was taken at Thursley Common, Hampshire, where the First (Guards) 
Brigade took part in an attack with tanks and artillery during the special Regular Army exercises now being carried out. The 
two medium tanks leaving in a cloud of dust form an important phase of a battle that in imagination has been going on for 
some time over a wide area. 


the widest possible sense) to the extent which is neces- 
sary to keep other nations in submission. 

Moreover, the Balkan nations are spiritually Western, 
though most of them are Slavs. This alone makes the 
recently much discussed and little understood Pan- 
Slavism of the pre-1914 pattern an _ impracticable 
monstrosity. Stalin has understood this, and has recog- 
nized that the cultural gap is greater than the racial 
bridge. So he is replacing Pan-Slavic by communistic 
propaganda, with some prospect of success on account 





TRANS-CANADA PLANE 


OMETIMES, when I lie wide awake, 
In the long, queer early morning hours, 
And sleep is hard to find; 
I hear, far off, as in a dream, 
A low, soft humming sound, 
That slowly grows in volume, 
Coming closer, closer in the dark. 
(Downstairs the clock strikes four!) 


Suddenly, right overhead, it roars and booms, 
Shaking the very house 

The Trans-Canadian plane! 

There, in the high dark canopy of sky, 

Twin lights appear, clear red and green, 

Like unmatched, unwinking eyes 

In some unseen, mysterious beast, 

Forging a ruthless course 

From nowhere into nowhere. 


The lights have crossed my vision, 

They dwindle, fade away; 

The roaring sound sinks to a humming, 
The humming to a whisper, faint and far, 
Then silence settles. 

The Trans-Canadian plane has passed! 


KATHLEEN STRANGE 


SS 


Winnipeg, 4.30 a.m. 


SES 


of the great poverty of most Balkan peoples. It is one 
of the paradoxes of these days that the Russians are 
trying to use a Western ’ism, which cannot live in the 
Kast, as a means to impose on the Balkans an Eastern 
‘ism which cannot live in the West. But whatever they 
may achieve cannot last as long as either English spirit 
or Prussian spirit shall inspire the less vigorously yet 
firmly rooted Western feeling of most Balkan nations 
with the will to survive. 

It is not a question of morals which of the two will 
be the ultimate inspirer. And those who decry Britain's 
participating in the unholy struggle can console 
themselves by the idea that she was forced into it. 
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Sweden Fears For Her Serene Way of Living 


The terrible sense of uncertainty and of impending 
which practically the whole of Europe is 
experiencing at the present time has seldom been more 
forcibly expressed than in this letter, written to a Can- 
adian by a Swedish engineer of international fame and 
possessing many close friends in this country. The writer 
was born in a British colony, where his father lived for 
many years and amassed a comfortable fortune; and 
most of the present adult generation were born British 
subjects. The father died in retirement in the Italian 
Alps, leaving an aged widow who remained there until 
this year, when all foreigners were expelled from that 
portion of Italy on the briefest notice; she and her eldest 
daughter are now living in Sweden with the 
the letter. 


destruction 


writer of 


HAVE not written you for a long time. You will have 

comprehended the reason. What we are going through 
depresses us, and we cannot easily bring ourselves to 
write others about it. But today, when we stand on 
the eve of events which threaten the gravest conceivable 
dangers even for Sweden, I shall not hesitate longer to 
send you a message. For if I wait it may become too 
late. 

We still live in our beautiful villa in V., which grows 
dearer for us in the uncertainty how long it may be in 
our power to enjoy it. All the time one sees catastrophe 
approaching, first from year to year, then from month 
to month, now, at last, from day to day. And so one 
thinks back, and reflects, what a glorious country our 
Sweden has been in peace, after all: full of vigorous, 
friendly, sociable, and for the most part care-free people; 
not so thickly populated that individuals trod on one 
another’s heels: with a free self-conscious farming stock, 
which annually sent its most gifted scions into the 
centres to become our scholars, inventors, engineers, 
ministers; variegated landscape, with the league-long 
forests in whose silence one could lose oneself, broken 
everywhere by the friendliest of lakes or rippling rivers. 





And nowhere any real animosity between the human 
beings—-not even between races or parties. A 
politically calm land, with steadily increasing well-being 
of all elements. How different the state of mind today! 
Waiting, we hold our breath. 


“classes,” 


ae my own family connection the suffering began 

early. My sister, married in Germany, became a 
widow at the time of the Jewish pogroms there. She 
got her boy away to Switzerland, where he has con- 
sequently been growing up practically as an orphan, and 
is an occasion of anxiety to us. Her daughter she man- 
aged to send to England. She herself succeeded in flee- 
ing this summer, at the last moment, empty-handed, also 
to England, where she now, at the age of fifty, is sup- 
porting herself by the humblest kind of work. My mother 
and older sister were turned out of Italy, and have 
sought shelter with us here. Other connections have 
suffered in one way or another. Since outbreak of war 
we are without news of some. 

It is incomprehensible, but in its way a blessing, that 
the terrible seriousness of the situation makes no im- 
pression on the children. . . The second one, fourteen 
years old, certainly sees the newspaper headings, but 
simply finds that they have no bearing on her familia: 
round of concerns And yet 
she knows that if it comes to war she and her whole 
school will be evacuated. A bag stands constantly packed 
for her, and a bed has been sent on in advance. She 
won’t escape school, of course, though it would be a 
school almost without instruction, since all efforts would 
have to be bent towards holding together the whole 
scattered body in some kind of discipline. 

What our 16 year old thinks, we cannot quite deter- 
mine. She is absorbed in her school studies and prob- 
ably thinks: War is something that grown-ups carry on 
and get excited about. I cannot understand why the 
state does not, for reasons of pure self-preservation, try 
to enlighten at least the maturer young people, through 


school, friends, scooter, ete. 
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Edward Blake's Nationalism 


BY B. A. 


“T’HE writer of this column was a_ second-year 
l student in Arts in the University of Toronto in 
1895 when Professor George M. Wrong delivered his 
inaugural lecture as Professor of History in succes- 
sion to Sir Daniel Wilson and thereby began the 
second of two great professorial tenures which 
between them occupied the amazing period of 
eighty-five years, equally divided between the two 
men. Nearly two years ago Professor Wrong hung 
up his lecturer’s gown, though not, fortunately, 
laying aside his historian’s pen; and this month 
his eightieth birthday is celebrated (slightly ahead 
of time, like those of royalty when occasion de- 
mands) by the publication of a presentation volume 
of “Essays in Canadian History” by ten members of 
the large and distinguished staff of instructors over 
whom he lately presided, by the head of the closely 
related Department of Law and the head of the 
University Library, and by four former students now 
working in other academic fields (Macmillan, $2.50). 
The Essays are of notable though varying import- 
ance; the volume is a convincing proof of the thesis 
set forth by Professor Flenley in the Preface, of 
“the marked increase during the past generation 
of the amount of Canadian History that has been 
written, as well as of the steady enlargement of 
material made available in archives 
It is perhaps true that we have 
in Canada “the revolution that 
recorded 


the source 
and elsewhere.” 

not yet achieved 
has taken place before our eyes in the 
history of the United States;"” at any rate Professor 
Chester Martin finds that we are still in a “morass 
history on this side of the 


of conventional 
stepping-stones are emerging In 


boundary.” But r 
the muskeg; drainage is going on, the sun of scienti- 
fically ascertained knowledge is striking In and 
sweetening the soil; and good crops are already 
being raised in many places. To no one is more 
credit due for the organization of the reclamation 
works than to George M. Wrong. 


Blake Was Never Afraid 


INDS of many different types are engaged in 
\ this work, as indeed they should be. None 
of them is more interesting, or further from the 
“conventional,” than that of Professor F. H Under- 


hill, who writes in this book on the congenial and 
Sdward Blake and 


Nationalism is 
problem at the 


immensely important subject of “I 
Liberal Nationalism.” 
Canada’s, and the world’s, chief 
moment, and there is nobody whose thinking on 
that problem is likely to be more useful to Can- 
adians today than Edward Blake's. It ranged, as Mr. 
Underhill reminds us, over & considerable list of 
alternatives, for Blake was never afraid to revise 


Canadian 


SANDWELL 


his opinions. He had in the ‘seventies and ‘eighties 
a leaning to some form of Imperial Federation. But 
by 1886, when—and probably because— Macdonald 
was hinting at “an offensive and defensive league” 
with Great Britain, he protested violently, in lan- 
guage highly suggestive of Mr. Underhill at his best, 
against Canada being “called upon to expend our 
blood and treasure in carrying out jingo schemes 
whether of Tory or Liberal politicians on the other 
side of the water.” But “the defence of Canada 
is an entirely different matter.” 


The Essential Element 


tT period was that of the Soudan expedition. 
Canada needed no defence against the Fuzzy- 
Wuzzies; Canada had needed no defence against 
anything since the United States had ceased to 
contemplate actual invasion after the Civil 
War; Canada continued to need no defence until 
the rise of Germany as a naval 1910 
altered the whole situation. Blake did not live to 
see that development; but his last word on the sub- 
ject, spoken in the British Commons in 1900, is 
evidence enough that he did not regard the problem 
of intra-imperial relations as solved. He ruled out 
the idea of parliamentary Federation as impossible 
“For many years I, for my part, have looked to 
conference, to delegation, to correspondence, to 
quasi-diplomatic methods ...as the only feasible way 
of working the quasi-federal union between the 
Empire and the sister nations like Canada and 
Australia. The great problem of finally recon- 
ciling the national aspirations of these distant com- 
munities with British connection, the great problem 
of reorganization, remains inscrutable. Let us main- 
tain at any rate the essential element of good will.” 

He had reached in 1900 the position which most 
Canadians still occupy in 1939. But the world of 
1939 is not the world of 1900. The essential element 
of good will—obviously the minimum of Blake's 
concept-——may not now be enough. Do “the na- 
tional aspirations of distant communities,” operat- 
ing through conference, delegation, quasi-diplomatic 
methods, still and always preclude any “commit- 
ments” between one Commonwealtg nation and 
another? Is the foreign policy of Great Britain 
always to be regarded by Canadians as “jingo 
schemes of Tory or Liberal politicians’? Do the 
dangers that threaten every British nation, every 
English-speaking nation, every free and civilized 
nation, still leave the great problem of “reorganiza- 
tion” of the Empire “inscrutable”? 

Blake is well worth reading in these days, but he 
needs to be read in the light of certain differences 
between the world of the nineteenth and that of 
the mid-twentieth century. 


soon 


power! in 
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the schools, as to the fateful changes overhanging us, and 
What it is that not only we adults, but so much more 
the present youthful generation, stand to lose There 
are so few who are clear as to what freedom of thought 
really means. And how is the developing generation to 
realize that it can be cheated of its most fundamental 
birthright, if it has never realized that it possessed it, 
or been given to understand something at least of all 
that is involved in it? There is such a thing as carrying 
the “neutrality” concept too far 


\I* WIFE and I anaesthetize our anxieties with work 
‘ ... If Sweden is overrun too I hope I shall be able 
to play manfully whatever role in the tragedy may fall 
to me. Further ahead one dares not think today. 

It is hard to escape the thought that our century may 
write the epitaph over the smaller states. More than 
ever the problem of any state is becoming today one of 
sheer self-preservation, and this in turn a problem which 
only great powers can solve. The smaller ones begin 
to lose their breath. For a time some rested in the 
dream of a League of Nations which should offer to the 
small nations too a seat, a voice, and a protection. The 
dream has turned into a nightmare of the very opposite 
kind. The structure lacked stability, and all develop- 
ment proceeds inevitably from the less to the more stable 
forms. 3ut would a Europe consisting only of great 
powers really be more stable? Or could those great 
powers digest and assimilate the smaller states with any 
consideration for the individuality of their 
and the distinctiveness of their cultures and _ historical 
traditions? Tis would seem to me the forlorn 
the smallei provided any of the great powers 


populations 


hope for 
peoples 
had any belief in it 

I must close. But tonight I want to thank you once 
more from my heart for the faithful way in which, all 
these years, you have maintained our friendship with 
your letters. May you and your dear wife ever have 
reason to look into the future with hope and cheerfulness 


Laurier Said It 
BY HUGH SHOOBRIDGE 


oe nobody contradicted President 
1823 we hear it proclaimed that all the Americas and 
large slabs of the Atlantic and Pacitic Oceans are the 
“Domain” of our friends across that celebrated unforti- 
tied border. 


Monroe in 


We should not be annoyed about this. Rather let us 
remember our own destiny and make claim accordingly, 
for Mr. Monroe was not the only eminent man to utter 
the maximum content of the human mouth without 
being slapped down. Canada had a most illustrious 
statesman who said something with even greater impli- 
cations; something which acquired validity in the same 
way by default of any immediate opposition. It is time 
for us to take note of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s inspiration 
when he told the world that the Twentieth Century 
belonged to Canada. 

With mutual goodwill there should be no difficulty 
with our neighbors to the south over this acquisition. We 
will agree to their “Domain” provided they keep it out of 
our Century, and we can hardly say fairer than that 
There is every evidence that our friends in the United 
States will agree to such an equitable compromise or 
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THE PRIME MINISTER posts the first letter from 
Ottawa's magnificent new Post Office. And very appro- 
priately this first letter was to Sir William Mulock, 


Canada’s Grand Old Man who was Postmaster General 
from 1896 to 1905 and who was responsible for bringing 
Mr. King into Federal politics. 





| THE PICTURES | 


WITH THE BRITISH TROOPS IN FRANCE. 
LEFT, anti-aircraft gun crews getting into posi- 
tion. An inscription on the gun in the fore- 
ground reads: “Hitler's Joy Stick". RIGHT, 
British troops, with guns and equipment, dig- 
ging emplacements on arrival at one of the for- 
ward sectors. In the background is a haystack 
and a peasant at work with his horse and cart. 





ten thousand after-dinner speakers will ask the reason 
why. 


We HAVE had recent evidence that even now, before 

we have made any formal claim, they are willing to 
recognize our prior rights in this century. In a recent 
big debate in Washington they were so respectful of our 
prerogative that several Senators stuck resolutely to the 
nineteenth century and dear old Senator Borah would not 
budge out of the eighteenth. 

Who else might dispute our zht to the Twentieth 
Century? Not the British or the French, who look back 
to the sixteenth and seventeenth and would not be sorry 





4 
if they could hibernate through the present travail like 
our neighbor; taking up a dour and dangerous task, one 
suspects that they glance enviously at Uncle Sam 
h 


puts out his 





atalogue, puts 


winds up his cash box, 





nin 


n in. 
disputed by Adolf Hitler and 
Josef Stalin, but we are not afraid that our good relations 
with either of t l 


away his toy shiy 


and prepares to t 





Our claims might be 


these gentlemen will be disturbed 


7 US this Century came with a burst of 
spring comes to the prairies. We saw 
there three 


dreamed dreams 
tempering in the fires of war, prosperity and depression 





rowth as 
visions anda 
decades of 


Then were 


Now, as we accepted this Century for better, we are not 





letting it go for worse. Some of us believe we will verily 


make it ours in many ways; by our own strength and 


resources discovered in the common cause; by transfusion 
across the Atlantic of tradition and leadership, for thoss 
storm-beaten islands off the coast of Europe must 
eventually yield up the torch of primacy that torch 





which our somnolent neighbor se 


refuse 
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VRIDAY, December 8, was the 74th 
birthday of Johan Julius Sibelius, 
better known to music lovers as Jean 
Sibelius, and even better known to the 
world as “the uncrowned king of Fin- 
land.” Friday, December 8, was the 
birthday of Jean Sibelius and usually 
on that day the great composer made 
the 30-mile trip from his villa at 
Jarvenpaa to Helsingfors where as 
many Finns as could jam-packed the 
clean little capital to pay homage to 
the world’s greatest living composer. 
Always the Helsingfors Symphony 
Orchestra had the honor of giving the 
“first performance” of a new work. 
But on his 74th birthday Jean Si- 
belius did not make his customary 
trip into Helsingfors. Jean Sibelius 
did not make the 30-mile trip that he 
loved because he loved the people of 
Finland and feared because he dis- 
liked crowds. He did not make the 
trip because at 8 a.m. on the morning 
of November 30, Soviet Russia de- 
clared that its territory had been 
“invaded” by Finnish troops and 
purely as a defensive measure Russian 
troops marched into Finland. 

On December 1 the Danish news- 
paper Dagens Nigheter published a 
report that Jean Sibelius had been 
killed in an air 
raid, but on the 
following day the 
report was denied 
by the composer 
himself who said 
that he was well 
and following de- 
velopments of the 
war in detail. “I 
have two. things 
uppermost in my 
mind,” said Si- 
belius. “I am _ in- 
deed proud of my JEAN SIBELIUS 
that) distinctive personality which  flatters people and what 
they are doing in these days, and I am 
happy to witness again the wonderful 
way in which the great American 
nation has rallied to the support of 
Finland.” 

It was not the first time that the 
life of Jean Sibelius had been threat- 
ened by a Russian invasion of his 
country. Twenty-two years ago the 
armies of the Soviet tried to engulf 
Finland and great fear was felt for 
the life of Sibelius. He himself was 
resigned, saying “Soon my hour will 
come, for I must be specially hateful 
to them as the composer of patriotic 


sic.” He tinued to compose his 
S M 0 K E O F qT H E B R | T | s H E M P l R E sean iaiia until idan tek Helsing- 


\ 4 ; fors rescued him. 
- SS 7 Sibelius is Finland. He is his na- 


Se tion’s ambassador in every country in 
the world. He is the symbol of his 
country’s plight and his country’s re- 
sistance. That is why a little squib of 
news down in the corners of the front 
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that women like Willy's Gold Flake have 


the good taste of both giver and receiver. 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS’ 
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Plain or Cork Tip CIGARETTES 








sy pages of the newspapers of the world 
had as much significance as the head- 

f lines. For the headlines screamed 

; = “Finland Invaded by Russian Hordes” 











<a Ne Lae a and the little squib was headed “Si- 
——, | a — ‘ a . i 3 ” 7 . 

; 2 ke oe i belius reported killed and _ head- 

= - ‘ line-weary readers began to grasp the 

: full significance of the tragedy of 


Finland. Probably Sibelius realizes 
that he is a symbol in the eyes of the 
world. Probably that is why he re- 
fuses the many offers of havens out- 
side his country. Probably that is why 
his wife, Madame Aino Sibelius, has 


“Having transferred my activi- 
ties from the London Life to the 


country’s service for the duration said, “People abroad cannot under- 

: h é I k bl stand that every Finn wants to share 
of the war, 1 see a remarka e par- the fate of the nation within the 
allel between the Navy and Life borders of Finland.” 


But no longer can Jean Sibelius say 
“The older I become, the simpler life 
becomes.” But he can still say “I love 
my Finland, the woods, my friends, 
my music.” 


Insurance: 


“Both furnish a sense of pres- 
ent and future security, which is 


riceless. 
P “Nenonen Formula” 
“Both provid tecti 
provide pro ection to There is another man in Finland 
homes. who is contributing more than a 
little to his country’s cause. That 
e : cs £3 Ty -(tener: T > 
‘Both ensure food and other man is Lieutenant-General V. P. 


Nenonen, temperamental commander- 
in-chief of the Finnish artillery and 
reckoned as the’ greatest living 
artillery authority. 


necessities of life. 


“Both work silently and effec- 
tively, day and night, regardless 
of prevailing conditions. 


It was away back after the Fin- 
nish war of independence that Lieu- 
tenant-General Nenonen, who is a 
mathematical genius, began to work 
on a formula for perfecting the ac- 
curacy of artillery fire. In the late 
1920’s he declared he had something. 
In fact he made such preposterous 


“Both have a record of never 
failing in time of need.” 


The Navy and Life Insurance, in their 
respective spheres, are guardians of free- 
dom. They work for the preservation of 
that true democracy wherein every man 
may chart a life course for himself and 

his dependents, and live according to that 
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BY WESSELY HICKS 


claims that foreign experts were in- 
clined to scoff. Nobody, they said, 
could direct artillery fire as ac- 
curately as Nenonen claimed he 
could. Nenonen showed them: his 
system was not only as good as 
he claimed; it was phenomenally bet- 
ter. In fact, Nenonen’s invention was 
so good that the Finns, once given 
the location of a land or sea target, 
can hit it with one out of every three 
shots fired. 

That, say the Finns, is precisely 
what happened to the 24,000-ton Rus- 
sian battleship Kirov when she came 
within range of the shore batteries 
at Hangoe last week. Hangoe is im- 
portant strategically because it 
commands the Gulf of Finland and 
the Aaland Islands, and the Russians 
had been trying for days to take the 
fortress. Then the Kirov moved in to 
unleash her great guns and it was 
then that the Finnish artillery scored 
a direct hit with its third shot and 
the Kirov limped off to Tallinn where 
she will be laid up for months 
undergoing repairs. 

For all the Finnish coastal waters 
are charted and divided into numer- 
aled squares. When a hostile craft 
enters one of these squares, its posi- 
tion is reported, a Finnish artillery 
officer consults Nenonen’s mathema- 
tical formula, dictates the answer to 
a gun crew, and one in every three 
shots will fall precisely on the tar- 
get. Which makes it a very hazard- 
ous and expensive undertaking for 
enemy ships to enter Finnish waters. 

So Lieutenant-General V. Le 
Nenonen can claim a great deal of 
the credit for the stand that his 
country is making against over- 
whelming, superior forces. He can 
take credit for the fact that the 
Finnish artillery is reckoned to be 
the best in the world, for he has 
trained Finnish army and Navy offi- 
cers in the precise application of his 
formula for years. He can also take 
credit for the reluctance that Rus- 
sian forces are showing in over- 
running Finland. Any nation that 
can snipe with heavy artillery is no 
push-over for any country. 


Penny Pinching 


Brenda Frazier, the most dazzling 
of all New York’s very dazzling 1938 
crop of débutantes, is wrestling. 
Brenda Frazier is wrestling with a 
problem. Her problem is whether to 
take $8,000,000 now, or wait and take 
the chance of getting $12,000,000. 

Brenda’s step-father, the late Fred- 
erick N. Watriss, oil man extraordi- 
nary, set up a $12,000,000 trust fund 
to revert to Bren- 
da on the death of 
her mother, Mrs. 
Watriss. Brenda’s 
father, Frank Duff 
Frazier, provided 
an $8,000,000 _ in- 
heritance, on the 
condition that 
Brenda did not 
live with her mo- 
ther. The latter 
clause was thrown 
out when Mrs. 
Watriss waS aP- BRENDA FRAZIER 
pointed her daugh- 
ter’s guardian. But here’s the catch: 
Brenda gets the $12,000,000 from 
Watriss only if she does not accept the 
$8,000,000 from her father — and if 
Mrs. Watriss does not direct otherwise 
in her will. 

So there sits Brenda, caught on the 
horns of a dilemma. And one horn is 
worth $8,000,000 and the other $12,- 
000,000. But you can depend on Brenda 
to make the sensible choice. Any girl 
who can sit down in the middle of one 
of the most expensive and most-touted 
coming-out parties of New York’s 1938 
social whirl and say ‘My feet hurt” 
ean be depended upon to do the 
sensible thing. 


Bussed 


From Montreal comes the story of 
an out-of-town visitor who put up at 
one of the larger hotels in Montreal 
over last week-end. He says there 
were several parties going on in the 
hotel and that all evening the cor- 
ridors were densely populated. He 





WINDOW ON THE WORLD 








BACK IN CANADA: Rt. Hon. 
Richard Bedford Bennett, former Prime 
Minister of Canada, on organization 
work for the Canadian Red Cross 
which he heads in England. Passing 
through Winnipeg, Man., en route to 
Calgary, the former Conservative leader 
said he planned to return to England 
as soon as possible but would not enter 
politics there. Said he: “I have no 
desire to return to politics, but if I 
had, it would be here and not in Eng- 
land.” This is Mr. Bennett’s first trip 
to Canada since the National Conserva- 
tive Convention which, upon his resig- 
nation, chose the Hon. Dr. R. J. 
Manion as leader. 


also says that he didn’t mind this par- 
ticularly. But what he did mind was 
not being able to get into his room at 
one point. 


The out-of-town visitor says that he 
went for a walk and when he re- 
turned there was a couple standing 
directly in front of the door to his 
room. They were bussing. Further- 
more, he says, it was a very intimate 
buss, and he was loath to break it up, 
but as it went on and on, he began to 
wonder whether or not he should be 
discreet or get some sleep. Anyway, 
he says, the male portion of the 
couple was a very large party indeed. 
However, the out-of-town visitor got 
his dander up and was about to touch 
the gentleman on the shoulder when 
the couple drew apart. The man stood 
for a moment looking deeply into the 
young lady’s eyes. Then he said in a 
husky voice, “My, you kiss nicely. 
What’s your name?” 


Optical Illusion 


There is a young couple in Toronto 
who wanted very much to see New 
York World’s Fair. They had the 
money all saved up and they had a 
new car. But there was one thing de- 
laying the trip: the wife needed a 
new pair of glasses. Not just ordin- 
ary glass, but glasses with a very spe- 
cial lens. She had ordered them but 
the optical! company in Toronto said 
that it would take several weeks to get 
them. The young couple was duly 
impressed with the difficulty of ob- 
taining the lens. 

Finally the lens arrived, were in- 
stalled in the frame and the adventur- 
ous pair were off for the Fair. But 
on the way, they had an accident. The 
new car was smashed and the young 
wife broke her glasses—the new 
glasses which had been so long in ar- 
riving. The wife was discouraged. 
But the husband said Shucks, the car 
still runs, lets keep going. We'll see 
if you can’t get glasses in New York. 
The wife agreed but she protested that 
they couldn’t stay in New York for 
the length of time that it had taken 
her to get her new glasses. But they 
went, 

When they arrived in New York 
they went hunting for an optician. 
They found one. They showed him the 
young woman’s broken glasses and 
asked how long it would take to have 
them repaired. A couple of hours, said 
the clerk. A couple of hours? asked 
the young couple in amazement. It 
took us weeks to get them back home! 
The clerk smiled in a very superior 
fashion, went away for a few minutes 
and returned with a filing card. On 
it was the young matron’s name and 
all the specifications of her broken 
lens. Out of all the opticians in New 
York they had chosen the one where 
the Toronto firm had placed the order 
for the lens for the wife’s glasses. 
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EATON’S is particularly 
fitted to handle all details 
.. on large or small orders 


Whether it be a single food hamper 
or fifty, whether it be one you plan 
to give personally or a larger order 
for an organization, EATON’s will 
certainly be of great assistance in 
taking care of all the details. 


A whole booklet of suggestions is 
yours for the asking, which includes 
Christmas hampers for practically 
every size family, fruit baskets and 
Christmas Stockings for the kiddies. 


All orders for hampers are attractive- 
ly packed in new cartons—enclosure 
cards supplied and with city wide 
Toronto and suburban delivery ser- 
vice, you are assured of dependable 
delivery when and as required. 


GROCERY DEPARTMENT 
5th FLOOR TR. 3311 


oT. EATO N Co aaren 


tow 2 


one 


Names of needy families 
investigated and vouched 


for, may be secured 
from the 


CHRISTMAS EXCHANGE 


KI 3126 


SAMPLE HAMPERS 


Recommended by 
Neighborhood Workers 


Hamper No. 9 — $4.70 


peck No. 1 Potatoes 
tins Peas 

tin Tomatoes No. 2! 
tin 

tins Peaches, No. 
sqt. tin 

doz. Oranges 

pkg. No. 1 Apples 
/y Ib. Coffee 

pkg. Jelly Powder 
jar Jam with pectin, 
32 02. 

Ib. Christmas Pud- 
ding 

Ib. Seedless Raisins 
lb. Dates 

Ib. Candy 

Ib. Granulated Sugar 
Ib. Choice Mixed 
Nuts 

Ib. Sliced Bacon 

1 Ib. First Grade 
Creamery Butter 


6 lb. Roasting Beef 
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Hamper No. 10—$5.70 


1 peck No. 1 Potatoes 

2 tins Peas 

2 tins Tomatoes No. 
2, tin 

2 tins Peaches, No. 2 
sqt. tin 


114, doz. Oranges 

1 pkg. No. 1 Apples 

1/, Ib. Coffee 

2 pkgs. Jelly Powders 

1 jar Jam with pectin, 
32 ozs. 

3 Ib. Christmas Pud- 
ding 

1 Ib. Seedless Raisins 

1 lb. Dates 

1 Ib. Candy 

2 Ib. Granulated Sugar 

1 lb. Choice Mixed 
Nuts 

1 Ib. Sliced Bacon 

1 Ib. First Grade 
Creamery Butter 

9 Ib. Roasting Beef 





Gener 


suggestion 
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“MY GOSH—IT’'S SOMEBODY'S UPPER!” 





THE HITLER WAR 





Finland, A Second Spain 


BY WILLSON WOODSIDE 


NE ought by now to be prepared 

for anything in this war. And yet 
who foresaw that Finland might de- 
velop into a second Spain? The little 
country seemed so completely isolated, 
to Stalin apparently as well as to us, 
and here we have Britain, Italy, 
Sweden, the United States and Ger- 
many all pouring in help, openly or 
surreptitiously. 

There are, however, strange differ- 
ences between this “second Spain” 
and the first one. This time we have 
become interventionists and interven- 
tion is a fine thing; we don’t even 
mind being partners with Italy. Rus- 
sia, who paraded in Iberia as the 
Defender of the Downtrodden People, 
is the foreign invader, and this time 
the International Brigade will be 
fighting against the Soviet. But the 
greatest difference of all, for our 
people at least, is that this time the 
issue is as clear as crystal. Thanks to 
the open avowal by Stalin and Hitler, 
the only honest thing they have ever 
done, that their aims and methods 
are the same, the deep Right-Left 
cleft which has paralyzed the inter- 
national policy of the democracies for 
years has been bridged overnight, 
and the confusion of thought which 
has befuddled our people dispelled 
like the grey mist of the morning. 

In Finland we are able at the same 
time to side with the gentlemen and 
the democrats, the defenders of free- 
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dom and the supporters of our own 
interests. There is no longer Right or 
Left, Fascist “Barrier against Bol- 
shevism” or “Workers’ Paradise.” 
There is only Freedom of Tyranny. 

Much may be decided in Finland. 
What chance has she against her 
forty-five times greater assailant? Or 
at least Russia’s population is com- 
monly given as 180 millions. In Poland 
last summer it was being said that 
the reason the results of the great 
Soviet census of 1937-38, the first 
since before the Great War, had never 
been disclosed is that they showed a 
population of only 135 millions. Here 
we are at the root of the contradic- 
tion. In Russia we are dealing with 
a country of which we don’t even 
know the population within 50 mil- 
lions. How much less do we know 
her exact strength. Has it been in- 
comparably increased through the 
Bolshevist Revolution and the Five 
Year Plans over the Russia of 1914, 
as many claim? Or is Russia back, 
in spirit as in population, to the state 
in which she went to war with Japan 
in 1904, under-fed, ill-used, disorgan- 
ized, and seething with discontent 
and disloyalty? Is the Revolution 
entering on its Bonapartist stage, or 
moving towards Thermidor? 


How Strong is Russia ? 


Colonel Drew’s article last week on 
the stagnation of Russian military 
development since 1935 (I would have 
placed the date a year later at least 
was very persuasive, especially in 
view of the surprisingly small show- 
ing the Russians have made in the 
air so far. I have a strong impres- 
sion of the Russia of 1935, when I 
went to view the Great Experiment 
with my eyes, ears and mind open 
as they never have been before or 
Since. There was probably less strain 
in the country that summer than at 
any time since the Five Year Plans 
began. But in spite of this favorable 
condition I learned how foolishly 
optimistic Soviet “plans” could be, how 
tardy and low-quality Soviet perform- 
ance, how unreliable Soviet transport, 
how terrible the neglect where noth- 
ing belongs to anyone, and how 
stifling the lack of initiative where 
the penalty for making a mistake is 
to be shot. 

All this may be true. The Russian 
colossus may move neither willingly 
nor speedily. Yet with its great weight 
it may still have enough momentum 
to crush tiny Finland. The latter must 
have help. The handiest place, and 
for Finland's sake the best place from 
which to receive such help, would be 
Sweden. The fear is that the Swedes, 
with Russia carefully keeping away 
from the Aaland Islands for the pres- 
ent and Germany's attitude menac- 
ing, may delay too long making up 
their minds. There are many Swedes 
who can see quite plainly that their 
independence may be won or lost in 
Finland; and the whole nation, if it 
had to go to war, would rather fight 
Russia than any other power. For- 
eign Minister Sandler did his best to 
get the government to declare com- 
plete military solidarity with Finland 
in advance, in the hope of averting 
the attack, as Belgium did when the 
Nazis threatened Holland. But Sandler 
did not have Leopold’s authority, nor 
the Swedish Government the courage 
and wisdom of the Belgians. The at- 
tack was allowed to come. Now the 
decision is harder than ever to make 
Meantime to give them their due, the 
government is allowing all of the 
fine Bofors anti-aircraft and anti-tank 
guns which Sweden can spare to go 
to the Finns, which is the best im- 
mediate help that could be given 

If the Swedes were to decide to 
throw their weight in with Finland 
at once, everything favors a successful 
outcome From their great fortress 
of Boden at the top of the Gulf of 
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Bothnia, constantly strengthened these 
many years against just such a con- 
tingency, they could organize a strong 
defence against the Russian drive to 
cut Finland in two in the middle 
Swedish supplies could flow not only 
up the main coastal railway but the 
newly completed strategic inland rail- 
way. Norwegian aid and the hel; 
which Britain would be morally bound 
to give could be brought in through 
a ‘number of perfectly safe Nor 
wegian ports and across the short and 
excellent railways to the Bothnian 
shore. From there Finnish resistance 
all up the western side of the country 
could be supplied by rail around or 
ship across the Gulf, which only 
freezes solidly in the narrows 

The Swedes, though they have been 
at peace for five generations, have 
maintained a large citizen army. I 
have met Swedes who declared that 
the nation needed a fight for the good 
of its soul, and been told by Swedish 
parents that you can find boys sleep- 
ing on the hard floor of nights in 
imitation of their warrior - hero 
Charles XII. It would be interesting 


indeed to see if the Swedes, once 





aroused, still possess the magnif 
fighting qualities which made th 
one of the Great Powers of Europe 
two and three centuries ago 





Italy's Unusual Role 


While Sweden seems the logica 
country to help the Finns, one would 
hardly have expected it of Italy. But 
the Duce saw instantly that the best 
way to keep Russia out of the Balkans 
was to keep her occupied in the 
North 


some four-score planes, complete with 


So he is reported to have sent 


pilots; it is a cheap way of fighting 
the war How he got the planes 
through Germany, who has been offi- 
cially supporting the Soviet aggres- 
sion, is not clear. The story that Mus- 
solini simply told Hitler he was send- 
ing planes through and “didn’t ex 
pect them to be interfered with,’ 
doesn’t quite wash down. True, Mus- 
solini, who is bargaining hard with 
the Entente, is in a position to press 
favors out of Hitler But Italian 
planes are not crossing German ter- 
ritory to Finland against Germany’s 
will. It looks rather like a revival of 
Axis activity, in its original sense 

before it was turned into a military 
alliance which lacked the 
foundation in mutual interest and re 

gard— and on a limited scale. In look 
ing again towards Berlin and speak 
ing of friendship and common aims 
Mussolini is only trying to raise his 
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curious turn of history, would it not 
be, if a second and successful British 
intervention against the Bolsheviks 
were now to vindicate the first ons 
twenty vears ago he most debated 
and criticized action of Churchill's 
career, but one which, hist may 
say, might have proved more far- 


seeing and more saving in human life 
and happiness than his projects to 
land in the German flank at Antwerp 
in 1914, to win the Dardanelles, Turkey 
ind the whole of the Balkans in 1915 
and to act against Hitlerism years 
ago, before it grew to aw ld-threat 
ening force 
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If Civilization Must Be Saved 


N THE breasts of nearly everybody 


in the democratic world right now 
there seems to be a laudable desire to 


them in the country o1 


BY MORLEY 


bury them tions of 


other times 


CALLAGHAN 


denly that they 
terial to work on. 
Well, we may Up to this: after a war of the kind 


have enormous ma- 
All of which adds 


thing in the after-the-war decades 
you will find that in the main all 
those men came to fruition before 
the last war: there was Galsworthy 
and Bennett and Wells and Shaw and 
their contemporaries, and following 
them Priestly and his generation; but 
after that, out of the last war, only 


worked out very nicely for the great 
Tolstoy and I’m sure will work out 
again. Tolstoy, you know, was in 
the Russian army in the Crimean war. 
He wrote about it in his Sebastopol 
sketches. And it is said that when 
men in power read these brilliant 


sketches they were called to the at- 
save civilization from destruction. under ground. Around the cathedrals want to leave something around too, Wwe Wage today, man usually emerges a few young poets like Spender and tention of the Czar. It was decided 
And most people realize, too, that and the towers, the great triumphs of I mean something from our own time. with a greater command over the Auden and a host of women writers. that Tolstoy was far too valuable a f 
you don’t always do it by winning a _ the creative spirit in stone, they heap If our civilization is worth saving and physical universe It is true that some of the very man to expose to a stray bullet. So it | 
war. If it was just a simple matter sandbags. They take the beautiful if anything of spiritual value is to It is only man’s spirit that is hurt, greatest works of art have come out was suggested that he retire from 
of fighting and winning it can be stained glass windows from the’ be handed down to our posterity that for the spirit needs beautiful and of war experience. 


taken for granted that France and 
England would have accepted the 
challenge some time ago. But even 
now, with great armies poised for the 
attack, and great air fleets capable of 
destruction beyond the imagination 
of H. G. Wells, they hesitate because do with 
they know that they will have to 


people t 


simply 
pay a price in places and things and 


cathedrals. 
put away safely. 
ible fruits of our civilization: To some 


ave such 
value, but these 


they hi 


Old rare manuscripts are 
These are the tang- 


hey are worth saving because 
great 


must hay 
commercial too 

people have little to 
civilization. To others they 


represent what is finest in 


who make 


€ 


means we must have in our time men 
beautiful things in stone 
and words and sounds and colors. We 


| a funny thing about a war 


Progress 


didn’t 
poets, nor many 


spiritual things to feed on, and not 

many of those things are around. 
After the last war 

philosophers and scientists, that she 


England found 
have many young 
painters, nor musi- 


cians. It takes years to recover and 


] 
t 


get a lot of people born so there may 
in all the arts is not re- possibly be a 


few men of genius 


Tolstoy was in 
the Russian army, Stendhal was with 
Napoleon. Goya saw _ the_ bloody 
fighting in Spain and put what he 
saw on canvas so it will live forever. 
That’s all true enough. But remem- 
ber that these men lived to tell about 
it, and wars in those days were puny 
affairs compared with what we can 


the army, or be kept away from all 
danger. In this simple way a key 
man for their contemporary European 
civilization was saved. Is there any- 
one who thinks it wasn’t a very good 
idea? 

I like this word “key man.” I was 
reading a list of those who should be 





te . ; discouraged from enlisting. All kinds 
man, and life would be unbearable — tarded war usually means a among them. If in other bygone do in the way of destruction. of key men in factories: doctors, ac- 
men that are dear to them without them broad scientific advancement along times war had been waged on the Tet eee countants, bankers, too. They are 
ore ’ The na) men wh reated ms: es e *k feverishlv as ‘ale f ‘ ‘ se an ‘ é aybe there : ay . ; es 
They know what will happen and What about the men who created many lines Men work fever shly in vast scale of today a lot of those S . pi e < oes very important in preserving the 
there are things all governments try these things? laboratories, their scientific training treasures they are burying under is a way of doing something to- structure that will be strong enough 
to save. From the great galleries of You don’t need to worry about ordered to one great end—Victory sandbags might not be around either. wards saving those men who create to gefeat the enemy, and save our 
Europe they take down the paintings them. They are all dead And a great advance will be made If you look at the names in English the spiritual treasures that everybody  Givijization. Few can disagree with 
worth millions of dollars and _ hide But they left the fruits of civiliza in medicine too, Doctors find sud- writing that have amounted to some- is so anxious to protect today. It this decision It shows a_ sharp 
awareness that many men may be 
cece catia iia iii einai . 
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as valuable in civilian life as in the 
army, though they may only be func- 
tioning normally. 

But I wonder if it has occurred to 
our governments that the true key 
men of our civilization are the men 
who make beautiful things. While 
officials rush out burying the art 
treasures I wonder what they think 
of doing about the men who create 
them. Do they have to wait for the 
judgment of posterity? Surely it 
can’t be just that great works of art 
increase in value from generation to 
generation and hiding them and sav- 
ing them is like hiding gold! 


MY SUGGESTION, which I do not 
“expect to be accepted, is that 
England and France and Canada and 
the Empire guard with loving care 
their young men of creative genius. 
Don’t worry, there are not many who 
have shown a fine creative talent in 
music or words or painting, and the 
army will not be weakened. But these 
men belong to the nation: they should 
be preserved even more lovingly than 
the art galleries are preserved. 

I don’t even pretend that this is a 
new idea, for, as I say, the Russians 
did it in the case of Tolstoy, and there 
are hundreds of other cases in the 
past where wise sovereigns decided 
that certain artists should be free 
from military service. It is not like- 
ly that any government ever made it 
a matter of policy, although they tell 
me that the Loyalist government in 
Spain tried to face the question and 
ended by shipping off certain histori- 
ans and men of creative talent to 
South America so they would be 
saved for Spain no matter which side 
won the war. 


Of course it all depends on what 
you mean by “civilization” when you 
start talking about saving it, 


Municipal 
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BY POLITICUS 


ew A democratic political system 

there is one important check on 
those who govern. It is a free ballot 
box. The Hepburn administration 
has served official notice that at the 
next session of the Legislature there 
will be legislation passed to abolish 
municipal elections for the duration 
of the war. 


The reason offered, in addition to 
the one that to vote for an alderman 
would injure the war effort, is the 
dubious one of saving the cost of elec- 
tions. Our rulers ought to be very 
careful of such reasons. It applies 
equally to provincial legislatures. If 
money is to be saved by having no 
municipal elections for the duration 
of war, much more can be saved by 
abolishing provincial elections for 
the same period. There are even those 
who would abolish provincial legis- 
latures altogether. If one were con- 
cerned only with the saving of money 
one could continue the argument to 
abolish all governments in Canada 
and ask the Colonial Office to do the 
job for us. At least there would be 
no pre-election building sprees to fill 
party chests as well as the wallets of 
highway contractors. 

Mr. Hepburn is a busy man. He 
rarely reads anything but the news- 
papers. But the Hon. Eric 
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RELIABILITY! 


@ The powerful Ford Truck engines develop 
high torque over a wide range of speeds 

speeds at which truck engines run most of 
the time — speeds at which greater engine 


economy is obtained 


@ Extra length water jackets extend all the 
way down the walls of the crankcase, provid 
ing more even cylinder expansion, which in 
turn means reduced wear on pistons and 


piston rings. 





@ The short, rigid Ford crankshaft is made 
of special cast-alloy steel. Main and crank 
pin bearings are exceptionally bard. Even 
after many thousands of miles there is prac- 
tically n0 wear 


@ The distributor is direct-driven from the 
front end of the camshaft, eliminating back- 
lash and assuring correct timing. It is 
waterproofed against failure in wet weather 


Ignition has “hotter spark” for easier year 
‘round starting 


in all forward speeds. 


@ The Ford Engine and Parts Exchange Plan 
enables Ford Truck operators to replace worn 
units after many thousands of miles of ser- 
vice, with reconditioned units for less than it 
would cost to have them repaired or over- 
hauled. No time lost for the truck. 


@ Safety Glass is used in all windshields and 
windows of all Ford V-8 Trucks. This, taken 
with the ALL-steel cab and insulation, ensures 
safety and comfort for the driver 












necessity for politicians fighting elec- 
tions. In case Mr. Cross too is too 
busy to read, here is a useful excerpt. 
“Whatever one may think about 
democratic government, it is just as 
well to have practical experience of 
its rough and slatternly foundations. 
No part of the education of a politi- 
cian is more indispensable than the 
fighting of elections. Here you come 
in contact with all sorts of persons 
and every current of national life. 
You feel the Constitution at work in 
its primary processes. Dignity may 
suffer, the superfine gloss is soon 
worn away; nice particularisms and 
special private policies are scraped 
off; much has to be accepted with a 
shrug, a sigh or a smile; but at any 
rate in the end one knows a good deal 
about what happens and why.” 
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The New Type Politician 


T IS little more than a year since 

Lieut.-Col. George Drew became 
leader of the Conservative party in 
Ontario. Little more than a week ago 
he made his first appointment in 
the party organization. The party’s 
chances in elections, and a sidelight 
on the character of the politician who 
is leading it, are always shown by the 
type of men appointed to do the party 
work. Ontario Tories’ first new deal 
in organization is the new secretary 
of the Campaign Committee, Lieut.- 
Col. Bertram Osmer Hooper, D.S.O., 
M.C. 

No election was ever won by 
speeches alone Without effective 
organization a party might as well 
concede victory to its opponents. The 
Ontario Tories’ chances of beating 
Premier Hepburn in the next pro- 
vincial election will in large measure 
depend on how Col. Hooper fits into 
his new job. 

Except for a short period in which 
E. C. Drury headed the United 
Farmers of Ontario government, the 
Conservatives held power from 1905 
until Mr. Hepburn swept them from 
office in 1934. Things were too easy. 
The result was that organization in 
many districts fell to such low ebb 
that rot was its biggest single fea- 
ture Now the rebuilding of the 
party is in large part in the hands 
of a man with wide business training, 
good military record and fine char- 
acter, but with no political experi- 
ence 

Col. Drew has often publicly stated 
that a clean sweep is what the Con- 
servative party needs. With that in 
view he deliberately chose a man who 
has never had the opportunity of 
becoming involved in intrigues of 
intra-party jealousies Col. Drew 
feels that if the pattern of politics 
is understood, inexperience in its de- 
tailed workings is not an insurmount- 
able handicap 

Detailed organization has for a 
long time been one of Col. Hooper’s 
strong points. He has been a banker 
for practically all his working life. 
He has been actively interested in 
philanthropic work, having twice 
been chairman of the Federation for 
Community Service in Toronto. In 
that capacity he did first class work. 
For a number of years he also served 
on the budget committee of the 
Federation. 


A Full Career 


The new Campaign Committee sec- 
retary and acting secretary of the 
Ontario Conservative Association is 
starting a new career at 61 years of 
age His life has been a full and 
varied one without adding politics; 





EXODUS 


HEAD the line where sea met 
coast, 
Behind the dust of Pharaoh’s host 
And Moses, just a chap like us, 
Lived out the book of Exodus. 


He knew, of course, his God was 
wrong 

In choosing him He wasn't strong. 

He'd often told the Lord his doubt of 


it 

But somehow couldn’t talk Him out 
of it 

So Moses cried again, “Make clear 


Exactly where we go from here. 
At press time it is even betting 


We'll take a beating or a wetting.” 


The Lord, a patient Person, said, 
“The plan’s unchanged. Just march 
ahead.” 


\ Ho thought we'd face as man 
and nation 

This same Mosaic. situation? 

Ahead, a crimson sea of fears, 

Behind, the marching of the years 


Who was to guess that God would 
make 

The same unreasoning mistake 

And hand responsibility 

To timid souls like you and me? 


So we, in turn, cry out, “Make clear 
Exactly where we go from here 
Our people tend to make a fuss 


Like people did in Exodus.” 

What does the Lord, still patient, 
say? 
“Ahead! There is no other way.” 


FREDERICK B. WATT. 





but Col. Hooper has always been a 
Conservative and he now. desires 
nothing better than to put in his 
full time doing something for his 
party which he was previously unable 
to do because of his business con- 
nections. 

Born in Churchville, near Bramp- 
ton, in Peel county, Ont., Col. Hooper 
is of Scottish descent His father, 
James Hooper, a carpenter, came to 
Canada from Perthshire, Scotland in 
1854. James Hooper, who died at the 
age of 90, farmed and did carpentry 
for the ready cash that farmers so 
rarely have Like his son in the 
Great War, he was a soldier and 
served in the campaign of 1866. Col 
Hooper’s mother, a vivid personality 
was Canadian born of Irish-Canadian 
stock, the former Elizabeth Beattie 

The family, when Bertram was 
seven years old, moved to Hamilton 
where Mr. Hooper became a comme! 
cial traveller for a wholesale fur 
firm It was in Hamilton that Col 
Hooper received his schooling at pub 
lic school and collegiate institute and 
established himself in banking 

On leaving school B. O. Hoopet 
entered the Hamilton Provident and 
Loan Society which is now the Huron 
and Erie Loan and Savings Company 
Three years of that work and he 


joined 
clerk. 
his bank 
Commerce 


Hooper was assistant 


SATURDAY NIGHT 7 


BY LOU GOLDEN went overseas in May 1915 and 


reached France in August of that 


of Hamilton as a_ year. 


When there was a merger of In 1916 he was appointed com- 
Canadian Bank of Mandant of the second divisional 
school in France and promoted to the 
to the inspector and manager of the rank of lieutenant-colonel. After the 


Georgetown branch of his bank. With battle of Vimy he was returned 


the merger he became manager of the 


to 
England for a breather and was ap- 





years vice-president of the Provincial mer vice-president of the Empire 
30y Scout Association; honorary Club of Toronto 


treasurer of the Canadian Legion for In 1935 Col. Hooper married Muriel 
seven years; now a trustee of the On- the daughter of John Baptiste Rous- 


tario Canteen Fund; director of the seau, of Hamilton. She is the great- 
Poppy Fund; director of the Last granddaughter of the famous French- 
Post Fund Certainly an unusual Canadian Col. St. Jean Rousseau who 
record was one of the first settlers in the 
A bit of golf is Col. Hooper’s sport Humber Liver district on the site 
at present. He plays in the 90’s. But the Silver Slipper dance hall of 
as a young man he took part in a to-day 
variety of sports, the most outstand- To even things up between Hamil- 
ing of which was that of rowing. He ton and Toronto Col. Hooper lives 
was stroke of the Hamilton Leanders near Burlington There he attends 






main Hamilton office of the Bank of pointed to the command of the 12th heavy senior crew for several years Knox Church In addition to his 
Commerce. Reserve Battalion in Sandling, Kent with two wins at the Canadian Hen- many other activities he finds time 
ago Col. Hooper Back to France he went in March of levy to remember. He played one to be a member of the Administration 
came as manager of the ‘18 as second in command of the Ist season of football with the Hamilton Board of the Presbyterian Church in 
Yonge and Queen Sts. branch of the Canadian Motor Machine Gun Bri- Tigers at the inside wing position Canada 
3ank of Commerce and in 1938 re- gade. His last change and appoint- He was a long-distance runner and Between Col rev and = Cr 
tired bank. 3ut between Ment came in July of that year. He a fencer Hooper the soldiers ote ought t 
his Commerce and his Was given command of the 20th Bat- is ell looked after, parti arly since 
coming Toronto he served four talion. He stayed with them for the Pe the Conservative secre — 1¢ 
years with the Canadian Expedition- !ast stretch and brought them home Many Societies 5 Paaseer att mpts te ’ the s¢ 
ary twice decorated and Col. Hooper will say little of the Known as a good speaker and a es of veterans of the last war util- 
twice circumstances surrounding the award- nleasant companion he belongs to a zed He even made the following 
ing of the D.S.O. except that it was number of clubs, including the Na ffer to Ottawa; that he would 
sy: for the battle of Arras in 1918. Of tional Club. the Military Institute, th: ruit a battalior if physically fit 
Military Record his M.C. he says nothing. In addi- Hamilton Cl the Burlington Gol! yverseas men 47 years of age and 
before the Great War, = _ woe said ene In a LT-COL. B. O. HOOPER. DS.O ind Country Club the Board of ander f wr servi e = ler battle or 
Bertram joined the 20th Patches and was wounded twice, Bias by Play” Trade and the Canadian Club. When _ ditions if so desired they ould 
Lorne He didn’t pursue his slightly. aes SS the Canadian Club was being formed be distributed in platoons amongst 
militia training. But when war broke There is a highly impressive record Toronto to Hamilton In his good in Hamilton in 1893 the founders inits of the new army to be used to 
out the 13th Royal Regi- of work as well as interest in social works are included a period as direc- hose young Hooper as their stenog- steady the new men They would 
ment Hamilton as a second lieu- service to the credit of Col. Hooper tor and financial advisor of the rapher to take notes of their pre- signe 1 for service for one year and 
tenant. appointed to the Still regarding Hamilton as his home Women’s College Hospital in To- liminary meetings. He later joined then returned to England or Canada 
second contingent. It was with the town he feels proudest of his efforts ronto; four years as president of thi the Club in Hamilton and in 1926 was for home service 
19th which was mobilized as chairman of the committee that Toronto and_ District Boy Scout president He is now a life member Ottawa’s answer was t is a grand 
n November 1914 that he translated McMaster University from Association and for the last fir He was also a member and is a for- lea, but 
ax a ee 
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sive a Cine-Kodak 


There’s at least one person on your Christmas list to whom a 
Ciné-Kodak will be the most welcome of gifts. Stop in at your Cine- 
Kodak dealer’s—see the beauty and simplicity of these movie 
cameras—the excellent quality of the movies they make. 


1. CINE-KODAK EIGHT the econ- 3, CINE-KODAK “K’—the world’s + + + AND FOR PROJECTION 

omy movie maker that brings most widely used 16 mm. home For more brilliant projection, 
home movies within the reach movie camera. Price, with fast use Kodascope, the Eastman 
of almost everyone. Simple, Kodak Anastigmat //1.9 lens, home projector. Ciné-Kodaks 


dependable. Price, 335. S90: with case, S108. Kodascopes, and Ciné-Kodak 


2. CINE-KODAK “‘E’ Remark- 4. MAGAZINE CINE-KODAK —this Film are all Eastman products, 
able low-cost Eastman 16 mm. 16 mm. movie camera loads in designed to work together, and 
home movie camera—has pre- three seconds. — Price, with backed by convenient Eastman 
cision-emade Kodak Anastig- Kodak Anastigmat //1.9 lens, service, See them at vour Ciné 
mat //3.5 lens. Price, $53.50. $130; with case, $150.50, Kodak dealer’s today. 


In Canada EASTMAN and KODAK are the registered track 


marks and sole property of Canadian Kodak Co., Limited Toronto 


















EAR, Esso has been 
il today it represents 
every standard by 
line is judged. 


YEAR AFTER Y 
stepped up unt 
extra quality by 
which high grade gaso 
tra smooth perform- 
extra good warm- 
g and extra 


Esso gives ex 
ance, extra power; 
up, extra quick-startin 
anti-knock qualities. 





¢ 


In fact, Esso is so far in the lead as a 
top quality gasoline that it is now being 
sold under the new brand name—‘“‘Esso 


Extra”. 
If you want an all-time high in gasoline 


uality, drive in at the familiar red, white 


q 
and blue oval sign of your nearby Imperial 


Oil Dealer and fill up with “Esso Extra”. 
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BY F. D. L. SMITH 


HE hundredth birthday of Janet 

Carnochan was celebrated on No- 
vember 14 in the church to which a 
great part of her life work was de- 
voted, St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church at Niagara-on-the-Lake, and 
at this celebration tribute was paid 
to her notable work as citizen, patriot, 
historian, poet and educationist. In 
rescuing from oblivion the perishable 
annals of the beautiful and _ historic 
Niagara Peninsula, she performed a 
notable service for her own commun- 
ity and set an inspiring example to a 
whole province. 

In the years when Janet Carnochan 
vas growing into conscious apprecia- 
tion of her environment she looked 
upon a town that had fully recovered 
from its destruction by the invader 
in the war of 1812-15. Already it 
boasted many of the fine specimens of 
domestic architecture which. still 
adorn its wide and well-treed avenues. 
Niagara had now achieved the great- 
est prosperity in its history, St. 
Catharines and Hamilton being at that 
time looked down upon as compara- 
tively insignificant communities, and 
Toronto as only a mushroom capital. 
In the eighteen-forties, Niagara had 
a population of four thousand, with 
a school attendance of eight hundred, 
and four or five hundred freed slaves 
from the Southern Plantations of the 
United States. 

Upwards of a hundred thousand 
dollars—a lot of money in those days 

had been expended on docks and 
shipyards, and the artisan population 
consisted chiefly of the workers at 
those yards, which turned out a suc- 
eession of lake- going steamers and 
other vessels. 


Pigeons Darkened Sky 


When young Janet first attended 
St. Andrew’s, a congregation of six 
hundred people used to fill its square 
pews and tilted galleries. A hundred 
and forty-two families were registered 
as supporters of the Kirk. Among the 
ittendants were the officers and men 
of the British regiments from time 





THE MAN WHO IS MISQUOTED 


THE man who is misquoted 
Is a fearful thing and wild; 
There is no reason in him 
And he won't be reconciled. 
He gets you in a corner 
Just as you are going to press, 
And he threatens you and hounds you 
And is full of nastiness. 


You cannot calm or soothe him, 
Pass it off as all in fun; 
He demands a full retraction 
And he wants it on Page One! 
He eyes you like a spider 
That has caught you in its mesh, 
For the man who is misquoted 
Always wants his pound of flesh. 


It matters not how often 
In a manner most discreet, 
You have bolstered up his English, 
Sifted chaff from out the wheat; 
Just you make one single error 
And far better you had died, 
For the man who is misquoted 
Aims to have your worthless hide. 


So you'd better call the Press Room, 
Open up Page One again, 

And in abject words and phrases 
Seek your error to explain; 

Oh, there is no use in pleading, 
Stalling off, or acting dumb, 

For the man who is misquoted 
Knows he’s got you ‘neath his 

thumb. 
H. REGINALD Harpy. 


ee 
to time quartered there. She was glad 
that these often were Highland regi- 
ments. 

Miss Carnochan was ten years old 
when St. Andrews called the Rev. J. 
B. Mowat, brother of Sir Olive! 
Mowat, to the pulpit. At sixteen she 
was startled by the tornado which 
carried away the roof of St. Andrews. 
She must have often seen great flocks 
of carrier pigeons which were so 
numerous that boys knocked them 
down with sticks and stones, and she 
gives us a record of one flock which 
was so dense that it shut out the light 
of the sun, was one mile wide and a 
hundred and sixty miles long, taking 
several hours to pass over the town. 

She saw the Niagara district in her 
world- 


own lifetime develop into a 

famous fruit garden with fifty miles 
of peach trees and grape vines. She 
must have known and talked with 


Laura Secord, heroine of Beaver 
Dams. She was a fellow-worker with 


William Kirby, author of ‘“The Golden 
Dog. 
In 1895 


she was instrumental in 





"ER AND WORK. 





“SWING IT, BOYS!” One of the selected 25 prints from “Saturday Night’s” Royal Visit Photograph 
Competition. The picture is by E. E. McAllister, 659 Vaughan Road, and was taken on the day of the 
Royal Visit to Toronto. ‘ 


forming the Niagara Historical 
Society, an organization which under 
her guidance built up a collection of 
materials which will prove useful to 
future historians. By appeals to the 
public and by personal interviews 
with cabinet ministers in Toronto and 
Ottawa, she raised $5,000 for the erec- 
tion of the now famous Historical 
Museum. This institution houses 
thousands of documents and records 
identified with the life of the Niagara 
peninsula from the French occupation 
and the War of 1812 down to the pres- 
ent day. To this interesting collection 
her former pupils, scattered all over 
Canada and the United States, many 
occupying prominent positions in the 
literary, journalistic, scientific, and 
business worlds, have freely con- 
tributed. 


History Classics 


Miss Carnochan’s personality per- 
meated all the activities in which she 
was engaged. She revelled in the an- 
cient records of Niagara under the 
French and English régimes. Her ac- 
counts of Niagara and its churches 
are among the classics of Canadian 





history. Her historic and_ patriotic 
fervor often lifted her into the realms 
of poetry, and her verse is notable for 
lofty ideals and vigorous expression. 
Lord Tweedsmuir has defined the 
true aristocrat as the man or woman 
who gives to the world more than he 


or she takes from it. Janet Carnochan 
certainly measured up to that stand- 
ard, and the value and personal qual- 
ity of the gifts that she left behind 
her afford ample reason why we 
should honor her name and treasure 
her memory. 


A Quebec Sculptor 


HAROLD S. PFEIFFER was born 
in Quebec and studied modelling 
and sculpture at the Ecole Des Beaux 
Arts for four years under Jan Bail- 
leuil, the Belgian Sculptor. While in 
Toronto he studied pottery under 
Mrs. Peter Haworth at the Central 
Technical School, and later did some 
experimental work with native clays 
in Quebec for the Provincial Gov- 
ernment. Besides being particularly 
interested in folk handicrafts, weav- 
ing and pottery, Pfeiffer studied In- 
terior Decoration in New York, Lon- 
don and Paris in 1932. He is also an 
active member of the Little Theatre. 
A large portrait bust of the late 
Capt. J. E. Bernier, F.R.E.S., F.R.G.S., 
the Canadian Arctic Explorer, was 
exhibited at the Sculptor’s Society of 
Canada in 1938, and a portrait head 


of Thomas M. Forsythe, Consul at 
Lima, Peru, was shown at the Cana- 
dian National Exhibition, Toronto, in 
1934. 

Other commissions include portrait 
heads of the late Col. Walter J. Ray, 
Lois Reynolds Kerr, Canadian play- 
wright, Professor Luc Lacoursiere, C. 
Anthony Law, painter, George M. 
Mitchell, Esq., Mrs. Philip Cook, and 
Miss Dalila Barbeau of Ottawa. 


The accompanying illustration 
shows Mr. Pfeiffer’s latest work, a 


bust of George M. Mitchell, prominent 
business figure in the city of Quebec, 
and recently the subject of a book 
entitled “The -Gelden Grindstone” by 
Angus Graham. The sculptor is a 
brother of Gordon E. Pfeiffer, some 
of whose paintings have been repro- 
duced in SaturDAY NIGHT. 





A Popular Christmas (jift 
BACHELOR 


3 CIGARS 


100% 
Havana Filler 


“Boite nature’’ boxes of 
10 and 25 wrapped for 
Christmas. 












THE KING EDWARD HOTEL 
Invites you to Celebrate Christmas 
in the true spirit of the occasion! 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 23RD 


Don't forget the Special Shoppers’ 
this event will provide a joyous meeting place for old 
friends. Served in both the Oak Room and Victoria Room 
there will be a fine program of Christmas Carols by an 
ensemble of the Canadian Singers’ Guild under the direc 
tion of Walter Bates 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 25TH 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS FAMILY DINNER (12 P.M.-3 3) P.M 
$1.50 PER PLATE Musical program by the Victorians- 


Canada’s finest quartette with Luigi Romanelli's famou 
orchestra 





Luncheon As usual 


SPECIAL FESTIVE DINNER (FROM § P.M $2 
With complete musical program 
Canadian Singers’ Guild, under the direction of Walter Bates 
and other entertainers. Those attending the Christmas Festive 
Dinner are privileged to dance at the Supper Dance in the 
Crystal Ball Room at no extra cost Throughout the entire 
proceedings, Luigi Romanelli's Orchestra will add to the ex- 
ot the entertainment 


50 PER PLATE 
comprising a group from the 





eHence 


Have another Holiday and another 
Turkey Dinner 
Give the family another treat on Sunday 


to the King Edward Dinner served from noon on 
program at beth mid-day and evening dinners 


December 24th. Come 


Musical 


The King Edward Cuisine—renowned at 
any time—will excel itself during the 
Christmas festivities. Enjoy your favor- 
ite dishes at their best amid friendly 
marked by the 


kind of courteous service that you can 


joyous surroundings 


not help but like and appreciate. 


hina hdward 
Hotel 





P. KIRBY HUNT, General Manager 

















Neilsun'’s 
CHOCOLATES 


The Gift everyone wants at 


CHRISTMAS 


THEY’RE WONDERFUL —- —~ 
AND THEY’RE 


You please everyone when 


you give Neilson’s delicious 
chocolates. They are strictly 
quality chocolates. Chocolate- 
lovers everywhere thrill to 


the gift of a box of Neilson’s 


Chocolates. 


Choose 


Neilsun's 


for your Christmas gifts and 
you give happiness 


¢ per Ib. box 
2 Ibs. for "1 
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WE'RE PERFECTLY WILLING To ABIDE FOR THE HOLIDAYS careful attention to reflect 


BY THE RULES OF WAR Ciecere Ay your taste. But you dre ol a disorder, perhaps the cost 


delay, entailed to redecora 


LOWG AS WE (OAKE THE RULES” As a result of years of experiment and research ¥ 
developed processe to ¢ il wall and ing decor 





leaving them like new and the surfa 


clean ¢ 





long as when redecorated 





remarkable peed and there is no mu no odor, mn 
qusion Write or telephone foi iform 


WE RENOVATE BY SPECIAL PROCESS 


Wallpaper ... of every description Church . . and theatre decorations 
Painted surfaces ... flat or gloss Stucco... and caenstone surfaces 
Cottoned ceilings . . . . and walls Metal ceilings Kalsomined surfaces 
Blended or .... . tinted surfaces Lincrusta . . and leatherette papers 
Enamelled walls . . and woodwork Paintings Murals Ornamental work 
Glazed or... ivory finished walls Decorations of every description 


IN HOMES - CHURCHES - BUILDINGS 
A. TEOLIS, LIMITED 


OFFICES & LABORATORIES 112-114 BOND STREET, TORONTO 
ELGIN 2405 
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a ise vg ng « plete satisfactior ‘ mplete im smart whide travelling mav be dem ‘lishe d or remode lod lgenway = nen “ns % mem we en Sara a eae . ee is ae 
S$ 7 ‘ oa gs : nt ahatouaesiiia practical Gali one of the finest in Ontario. It is § d pe of the Conservancy 
. , f recognition Either even : , 10N our wish, as it would be of all Cana- that some citizen will be interested in 
i represent a great gs, both Sy: prove te be, 8 conser d effort dians who appreciate beautiful things, the property as a country house. In 
Two erea ive ‘ e same SBE OA GBM’ ae aliens o pts a - erage eee that the house should fall into the Duying it he would have the satisfac- 
¥ ‘ \ See stration Ontat oe et eee cee es ant right hands—that it should not be de- tion of preserving for posterity a per- 
= Knowing something of the rob- 4n asset to the people of Ontario to molished, o1 spoiled by unsympathetic fect example of the early architecture 
The tw H s-Ground ems which must be met in the pres- Permit it to vanish or be mutilated, ajterations or additions P of Canada : 
eeds er ition and up-keep of historic and Without a determined effort on the The house is the Barnum Hous¢ On behalf of the Architectura 
. ° } 5s. ] ild sa part of those who appreciate its in- on the north side of the Kingston Conservancy an option for thirty days 
' = that those presented by the Barnum (trinsic worth to save it for future Road between Cobourg and Grafton has been obtained on the property 
a House ars ss difficult thar gen- Senerations and stands with farm buildings on a_ for which the owner asks $4.000 Fur- 
a 4S The initia st is MERRILL DENISON, F.R.S.A. farm of ninety-seven acres. It was ther particulars about the house may 
we € r Secretary, The American built in 1817, and while it never seems be obtained from the Honorary Sec- ¢ 
g v k g te f servatior und sceni and Historic to have been painted, the white pine retary, Professor E. R. Arthur of the : 
: edges ‘ ‘ 2 Preservation Society walls are in a good state of preserva- School of Architecture, University of 
Ca — requires ttle further x penditure 100 E. 52nd St., New York tion. Probably no house on any High- Toronto 
NEW "475" F And when one examines the ques- GEORGE M. Wrona, President, Arch- 
See the Photomicrographs below—actua HOLE tior f up-keep, the Barnum Hous itectural Conservancy of Ontario 
photographs through a microscope whict SCREENED ;s in a far hatter sition than most a Me ine vi = a 
COMB s \ 3 CQUESTEN, Hon. Vice-Presi 
show that the new comb and cutter tty, Sf Fe; GROUND such structures ident, Architectural Conservancy 
| | & CUTTER Ord n t | 
shave closer than a straight-edge razor ) I ins of Ontario. 
r nd ! rvation ArtHur L. BisHop, Hon.-Treasure 
1 2 3 é such houses ar perated direct ’ Architectural Conservancy of On 
i . » the state s si 4 r re given tarlo 
i’ ' ’ ver ft t istod f . _ Frep S. HaiNes, President Roya 
; f io mittees t ‘ nducted a sma Canadian Academy 
oD E ae museums I do not know hether A. J. Haze_Grove, President, Ontar- 
is Z . t the Provir f Ontaric has adopted » Association of Architects 
+ ‘ Ss : evislatior hich provides for the Mrs. H. D. WarrEN, Vice-Chairman, \ 
Sc * wwnership and management of his Board of Trustees, Royal Ontario : 
toric sites and monuments by the Museum 
1—A day-old beard 2—Same beard shaved 3—Same beard shaved Province, but it seems obvious that MARTIN BALDWIN, Curator, Art Gal 
with a straight-edge with SHAVEMASTER such a disposition of the Barnum lery of Toronto 
razor ''475'' Comb and Cutter House, or its operation as a local ISABEL MCLAUGHLIN, President, Can- 
museum, does not offer a_ satisfac- adian Group of Painters 
lt is a pleasure to use a SHAVEMASTER. The half-round tory solution E. R. ARTHUR 
surface rolls smoothly over the face in any direction. No edges, The solution, it strikes me, is to J. M.M COONS i 
teeth or cormers to be cautiously handled. No practice needed. be found in the methods developed ener aan '" 
by the Society for the Preservation R arene 
Approved by Hydro Electric Power Commission. Sold af good retail stores everywhere. of New England Antiquities which C. H. A. ARMSTRONG 





MERRILL DENISON, Secretary, Amer- 
ican Scenic and Historic Preserva- 

The famous Barnum House near Cobourg, tion Society 

which some public- spirited citizens are trying to preserve for posterit Toronto, 


in the past fifteen years, has saved 


some forty distinguished old build- rOO BEAUTIFUL TO BE LOST. 
ings, restored them by public sub- Ont., 


MIXMASTER, IRONMA 


| _ 
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In Accents Wild © GIVE ORIGINAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS THIS YEAR : 

y sepis aaa ail + a 

ag 7 
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2 a a hore » LACQUER FURNITURE IN OLD ENGLISH STYLE % 

ag ists % 

NEW disease has broken out in the pulps (when they are not calling ry i 

i. A American-English language, them “hooks”) have bought MAG- . GLASS, CHINA AND WRITING CABINETS i 
and what makes the condition so azines by the million. 2 A Wide Selection of Antique Furniture Ri i 
alarming is that no one has yet raised English speaking people of the % a ; 
an outcry or seems, indes d, even British Isles seem so far to have been FA Phone 728 CALEB KEENE 2nd St., OAKVILLE a I 

aware of what is happening. Special- immune to this tonic infection, but i BDeBe BeBe BeBe BB BABB Mw VRB wR was wm 
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ists in correct and faulty diction are with the ubiquitous American cinema 
turning out books so fast that they strafing the British eardrum it is 
crowd each other off the shelves. only a matter of time until the crystal 


I 
try to keep pace with this torrent of spring of English diction is defiled at 
r nguistic learning but as far as I its source—as has already been done 





have been able to follow them not n Canada 
one of the diction doctors gives sign TNOUFSTION 7 re 
of being conscious of what is happen- | NQUESTIONABLY we ar 
» ing to Primary and Secondary Stress menaced with a new variety of 
There must always be a first time Speech-infecting microbe which the 


vhen we become conscious of a mal- Purists so far have not only failed to 





vhether it be a bacterial inva- isolate but seem not even to know / 
exists. The prevailing stress distor- KENNETH JONES of Mortlach, whose finds of arrow heads on the Saskatche- 


ol attacking the tissues of the plai pro\ i 
1 a ig wan plains have provided experts with definite proof that pre-historic man 


human body or an insidious virus sap- tion gives evidence of being primarily 


at has since become 


ae wandered the prairie long before the Indian 
the soundness of a language t of New World origin, and due to F : , 
vas first shocked into recognition of causes which may be very obscure, 
ot an epidemic of but until the philologists set them- 
misplaced accents when a few years ™ lves to solving the problem the lay- mateur rc aeo 
man is at liberty to advance his own 


wr rw 


theories 


The cause seems to me to lie in th BY KEN LIDDELL 


vand “What's it TO you?” 


Metaphorically my head bounced 


: : big winds that sometimes possibly come from Asi; ‘ross the 
trator of the verbal atrocity was an Speaking North America. In Canada : 7 : m Asia across th 


and the United States are vast 


cross the western prairies Bering straits, crossed Saskatchewan 


igo I heard a woman say to her hus- 
. nolveol > ‘oMmposit 0 “nN olicsh- 
back in astonishment, but as the per- Polyglot composition f English (THOSE 


wie. aieht ‘huted he 7 hice ‘ > : : ; : 

ducated person I attributed her @ fe acts id blow half of Saskatchewan's good and Manitoba and traveled southward 
‘ 14 iations arawn Irom ma qaivel mT 

ress to indivi- — ! trving t ian farm soil into Manitoba, have also into Mexico. They found some of his 

language groups ul \ g to adayt es ; oh 

I ‘ ACA} WH he name of Kenneth H. Jones discoveries identical to artifacts dis- 


» the irchaeological world covered it Folsom, New Mexics 








































1 n I riet it the same in- t i given experts de- ivS a man interested in natura 
h ¢ m a tk tendency is to place the primary ¢ ‘ ; : 7 isn 5 
iery with the same prepos- r : , : ae finite proof that pre-historic man _ history, it was a big wind that turned 
¢ © wecentuation What's t ro i nt nm or near I peginnin ol vand it s long before tl Jones nt . ] 
vor I reasonat to s & ‘ 
n : words t S 1soNnalt t 1 Indiar Srnt 
that wit}! nan\ ™m ons ft people } ; 
Fron hat tin n ife and I , = ree Ae ; T findings of. this liet. rural ! ned t 
ne r striving to reverse their native habits i Cee = ea! e work ( s ‘ 
S- ’ na n gunning f specimens 0 J} : a ; pent on and : ti re put soutl I AS UKING Streamlined, wrinkle-proof iron, 
stress in distress, but e rabbits in 0° ee pede das sa the oe. ae yund some 80 miles [Ome across some blown summerfal- * : eta a Senate a 
Seg would be over-attention to the newly low which had been strir ee ee pasy grip, bakelite handle, finger-tip 
Australia t br i has multiplied so Ss ght west n | n 1 had D 1s pped » hard- : SOE P SI aheitinel ene ; 
d 7m ‘ earned accentual rule Then. bv an ; . ae es ‘ m4 heat control, attached cord. $9.95 
’ 1 + ma gun ist fas rm ntual 2 ynsidered so that pan 1en I found an arrow id. I 
- er 9 ; i ’ ogel apparent analogy, com 1 rds 1 ¢g widespread n knew at on t is a sto 12 
and phrases would seem to come |yofessional journals and last fall saw Ftifact 
_ EF street the picture 1ouses nder he same rule that requires ts - “ ete , 
' [* THE sti at th icture hou under th im 1 hat requi! S @ Jones host to such eminent archaeol- M Jones as hard o scen 
} and over the radio this strange forward shift of emphasis when ogists as Dr. H. H. Roberts. of th ifter that He became a_ familia 
lisease is raging We turn on the ipplle i to sir vords isonian Institute. Wa yn figure ng Around Mortla Ss 
radio and hear a voice admonishing In all past times the influence of Dr | L. Bliss. of the Uni- hills and r its plains, but his prowl- 
0 is to smoke—not a Sweet Cap, or a_ illiterate speech on the cultivated versity of WH “Mex ‘o, Albuquerque ngs in the past 20 years or so have 
Sweet CAP-—but a SWEET Cap standard was slight Intercourse be- NM i and Dr. Ji : Bird. of the brought him a valuable collection of 
Edgar Bergen is telling Charlie Mc- tween divergent social classes was American Museum of Natural History S°Me 5,000 specimens, found within 
0 Carthy that a dinner was spread - limited, and anomalous growths were n New York a seven-mile radius of Mortlach. He 
fore Oliver Twist fit for a king. “Oh!” restricted to narrow circles. But to- They came, they saw and they [4S them mounted in cases in_ his 
savs Charlie, “HOT dogs!” day the radio, and particularly the vent ~ convinced that Jonee had Shack, where he lives a bachelor’s 
nariie, a h nt away nvin tha nes had 
0 At the movies a ship’s captain paces talking picture, have amplified the Uncovered traces of men who had ?!F 
the HURRICANEdeck; a_ not-so- range and penetration of many vocal As his discoveries started to accu- 
0 smart army officer rebukes a sub- types that formerly would have re- mulate, Mr. Jones, with the spirit of 
. é 5 ae he tr . ie war > h 
9 irdinate by telling him that it wasn’t mained mercifully inaudible. the true scientist, wanted others t 
y } } ' h > had 1y " 
ione that wav when he was at WEST- In the process of welding many know of what he had found, so he 
point the hero dashes away in a_ tongues into one homogeneous speech corresponded first with Professor 
: ! ner nes , : 2 5 i : a 2 Tawar r scident } 
aa FORDear: and the murderer expiates much that is good is bound to result. Edgar B. Howard, president of the —_— TIN 2 ‘ 
EAL e his crim n the ELECTRIC chair From the farrago our mother tongue, Society of Archaeology at th Un It IE Ironing 
. et -* meinen : ne Enoetlich lanauadce will emoerce re- versity Museum in Philadelphia, and ’ : 
The wrong placing of accents in the English language, will emerg I ee ee B ae day rolls ’round you will be pleas- 
the pronunciation of single words is newed in strength and enriched in hat contact led to others with I 
= 4 > sY T Slice : 1 Ty ind . 
no new phenomenon. At the end of beauty On the other hand from the Roberts, Dr. Bliss and Dr. Bird. antly remembered for your 
. : : ; : . as , As a hobby Mr. Jones paints nd . + + : : 
the last Great War thousands of sol- same causes arise dangers equally D0) on paints, a thoughtfulness in giving such q_ Lightweight iron with large ironing 
1 +} I scharge: Holl rreat I \ » vigilant to protect to give true color rendition to some § ~ gs surface and bevelled button edge 
rs received their DIScharge; olly- grea zet us de vigia O pI C ol handle marked for different 








of his more startling finds he painted time-saving gift. These new auto- fabrics. 
pictures of them and forwarded them 


Re EE a a ania 20 matic Electric Irons are designed 


other eminent American professors for quicker and easier ironing. 
that they made personal visits to the 4 


Mortlach district in the fall of 1938 Many of them are the lightweight 


o © © + «© «© « $8.95 


ood producers have turned out our greatest heritage from this new 


jozens of REviews; and readers of threat. 


Saxophones Story 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 





to prowl the countryside with Jones type—a still further contribution 
and only recently the American 



































: Antiquity Journal, an authority on to ease of ironing. 
I YR the first time in the 98 years of other countries, French bandmasters such matters, carried an illustrated ate — 
ts historv. the New York Phil- made use of it because its character- article about Jones and his work. Visit the Hydro Shop and see the 
l 1 N 7 , ) stics made it ¢ admirable blending es is Enelish bv birth and : ms 
harmonie Orchestra on November 12. istics ma tan a ies Mr. Jones is English by birth and many styles on display. Compare Tig 5 
neluded a rk written for the saxo- Medium. In construction It Is hybrid an adventurer—in mind if not in 2 : ae il id ~ has a ——e 
cluded WOrkK Wl a 2 a ‘ . se t t vide the rrect heat 
shone in its program. The artist With the conical tube of the oboe, the feet—by heart. He was born in Mort- and choose at the Hydro Shop. ich aifironing purposes. $8.95 
hor 7 le ene nals me single reed of the clarinet family, and lake, Surrey, England, and moved t 3968 
— : oar en ie are : f ; th a tube of brass. About fifty years Canada in 1903 after passing up an 
‘ ed the tirs serious WOrK Oo 1e 7 
ByeEg She BEM " 1 “RE ago it was introduced to England by opportunity to go to British Honduras 
istrument ever composed “aP= Lieut. Dan Godfrey of the Grenadier and enter the timber business. He mu a RA ELE TRI 
sodv for Saxophone and Orchestra Gua >. p ae camer . wn N se Jay fret oncagonA in 
; tuards Band, and was first heard in ’ E went to Moose Jaw first, engaged in 
. pew , 902 IN, famed 
by Claude Debussy Written in 1903, ‘s a when Godfrev broug com- MISS HELEN HARRISON, ¥ some ‘onstruction then ntrigued 
= ee 4 ee ae ( nada wh n sodirey " sant > yn Canadian flyer and only woman test : ae oe a “ 5 rn are . 14 amet STREET TELEPHONE ADELAIDE 2261 
t was not published until after Mis posite Guards Band to ul is country in pilot in the Dominion. She has Bae perhaps by the similaz y in names 
leath in 1918, when the instrument the late ‘nineties. Godfrey, listening extensively in England, South Africa zeae d on west a Rs ee to: Mort 
had suddenly achieved widespread to French bands, had been struck with and the United States. vhere he has lived sin 
cognition. The score used by John the smoothness and softness it im- ‘ 
Barbarolli was a revision of Debussy’s parted to ensemble tone. His son, the 
; 3 riginal script, made by the famous late Sir Dan Godfrey, once told me 
3 French conductor, Ernest Ansermet. that his father encountered much 
——— Mr. Rauscher also played a Concer- difficulty in introducing it. Guards 
tino for Saxophone and Orchestra by bandsmen are entitled to earn extra or ar Ur nr qi Iii 
1 > 
_ Jacques Ibert, a minor French com- money by playing at orchestral con- 
are noser whose music is not very well certs, and did not wish to learn its . ; 
. a known in America, but whose opera’ technique because there was no out- home conservatory brings JOY and 
is Habanera” was produced at the side market for saxophone players 
Metropolitan Opera House about Thirty yvears later bandmasters were h . + th h l t il 
S twelve years ago experiencing equal dithiculties from a appiness Oo e Ww oO e aml y- 
otra Though it did not come into wide- different cause. The demand by jazz a r 
an pread use for many decades, the conductors was so great that com- ENJOY HEALTHFUL SUNSHINE THE WHOLE YEAR ‘ROUND 
a zr saxophone is nearly a century old. It petent saxophone players did not wish 
ema vas invented by Adolphe Sax, a Bel- to continue in military servic For @ More and more families are discovering the joy and inspiration Nature offers in 
rian n 1840. Mevyerbeer was long many years John Philip Sousa refused "4 df f 7 , ; | : ‘ek ; call 
e : —_ rden auic cono 
t redited with having been the first to admit the saxophone to his organi- owers and Terns forever in the nouse in a glass garden quickly and economically 
™ composer to use it for orchestral pur- zation because he regarded it as a installed by Lord & Burnham. 
poses. but this is inaccurate. It made musical mongrel which vitiated tradi- . ‘ : P s 
I : . ics ¢ hol J r , Ou c 
tura t. fret ‘anpearence bah eecoes ine Ulenal band tone, ically fe suc- You can enjoy the romantic air of the tropics the whole year ‘round. You can have 
jaye . . . ° l . 
eb strument in 1844, in the score of an cumbed to popular taste and during an ideal room for gay parties and quiet teas, for reverie and relaxation, away from 
erty a" ” , ‘ aia all » emnloved a . ; 

Fu oratorio, ‘“‘The Last King of Judah, the latter years of his life employed the hurry and worry of the business world. Nothing can take the place of a Lord & 
1 by a forgotten composer, J. G. Kast- a superb quartet of performers on B h 
may urnham home conservatory as the supreme setting for every form of enjoyable 

So ner Long before it was adopted in’ that instrument ae : : 
- living — a delightful symbol of the owner's social importance. 
[ the 
ty of Do not postpone such pleasure for all the 
beste | family because of expense. Hundreds are 
fario Mr. Charles A. Birge, of now planning to build. The cost is low — 
eae Oakville Ontario says . 
resi . ; 7 less than the price of a new car, and can 
nc\ Our Lord and Burnham b id i bly j i : 
Gaiarvitine ie ts ectent e pal in easy monthly installments. Size, 
ure} setting for happiness in design and location of your Lord & Burnham 
On every phase of family and conservatory are yours to choose and you get 
ae social life. lifetime materials and lifetime benefits. Lord 
LO i 
For a more & Burnham are specialists of 84 years standing. 
ntar- joyous life 
Your conservatory needs may be elaborate or 
Hann, medest, Lord & Burnham meet them to your complete satisfaction. 
tario j The first step? Mail the coupon today to Lord and Burnham, 
Gal St. Catharines, Ontario. 
Lan 
{ : ifully illus 
= j L Lord and Burnham: Please send me your beautifully illu 
{3 QUICK, CLOSE ore, b s | MAI trated catalogue free of charge LD 
| RTL | COUPON won. | 1p OD | pea Te ur 
mer- et , | TOD y Street Address City GREENHOUSES © HOME. CONSERVATORIE m 
eens ; Ke SRaven a a a ss celles tele ee Gu cu Shin mn See Gums Gis Gn tag e ade : 
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Look Pleasant Please 


BY MADGE MACBETH 


VALPARAISO the Vale of Para- it could be 

dise—is the most important sea- 
port of Chile. Next comes Antofa- 
gasta, surely one of the eleven dreari- 
est places on earth. It never rains in 
Antofagasta. The best one can expect 
in that line is the garua, a meek form 
of mist. 


the Red Light 
the sign 


There’s no dock large enough to 
berth an ocean-going vessel, so you 
stand well out in the parking area 
surrounded by 50,000,000 square miles 
launch to take you ashore. POSes. 

It’s a lolloping journey, that! A 
good many people break down in the 
good old nautical fashion, while more 


robust passengers turn their heads WE BUY EARTH 


away disgusted, or 
thetic. 

There’s nothing like health when 
you’re travelling. It is to be valued 
even above passports, not to mention 
rubies. 


mildly sympa- 


Then, passing 
through a section of mean unpainted 
wooden houses, which may have been 


EARTH AND 


I entered the shop. 
smiling at my scarlet face and parched 
lips, regretted that she was fresh out 
of water and anyway, she explained, ii 
wasn't fit to drink. 
of heaving Pacific—and wait for a Only for washing 


Its proprietor 


was intended 
gardening pur- 


Gardening, thought 
again upon the 


that there’s a 

brighter side to Antofagasta. It is 
found at the other end of town, among 
summery pastel-tinted houses strung 
along the water 


T IS only fair 


I came upon 


FOR SALE 


stepping out 





blistering cinders! 
Well, perhaps, for a second sign read 


AND WATER 


one of the ancients was the 
Park photographer.” 


and is still a luxury. Less so, however, 
than in the old days when the hotel 
provided only a small basinful once in 
twenty-four hours to each patron. 
After it had served him faithfully and 
Surrounding 


out of an awful grimness as though 
by a fairy’s command, and clinging to 
a large green bush were several wax- 
white flowers; bell-shaped, pure, and 
at the same time exotic; limp, and at 
the same time exciting; pale, but 
glowing as a light glows in the early 
evening. They were cool, delicate, 
sturdy, exquisite, clean. They were 
so beautiful that a lump rose in my 
throat as I looked at them. 
They encouraged me to walk on. 


And then, I came upon the two old 
men, crowded on a bench that was 
searcely large enough for one. Behind 
them hung an extraordinary back- 
ground—a huge pair of grey plush 
portiéres attached to a thirsty-looking 
tree and draped back with heavy cord 
and tassels. And there, between the 
curtains was a fountain; gushes of 
spray rising on the still dusty air and 
falling noiselessly into a marble basin! 


But I remembered “The Ancient 
> Mariner” all this was but 
painted water upon a painted canvas. 
One of my ancients was the park 
photographer. His dilapidated camera 
stood beside an easel covered with 
examples of his awful inartistry; 
pop-eyed children, expressionless as 


perhaps the lady was seated as though 
on a well-equipped pin-cushion, and a 
granite-faced gentleman stood, ankles 
crossed, right arm @ la Napoleon, left 
hand gripping the chair, eyes trained 
fiercely on the camera as though he 
didn’t know that his companion was 
there! 

And the elegant canvas portiéres 
backing them all. 


AT SIGHT of me, the photographer 
~*™ creaked to his feet. 

“Good day, lovely miss,”’ he wheezed. 
“What an honor for my humble cam- 
era! Be good enough to stand beside 
the fountain. I shall only take a little 
moment . no longer than that will 
I molest the amiable countess!” 

He had already dragged his tripod 
into a_ threatening position, and 
covered his head with the dusty black 
snood. 

“Oh, exquisite!” he breathed, 
“Manolo, come and look at her ex- 
cellency.” 

Obediently, Manolo shuffled forward 
and confessed himself enraptured with 
the beauty of the picture. 

I had not moved, but the photog- 
rapher had managed to work his 
camera about so that I stood between 





JUDY GARLAND, famed starlet of 

“The Wizard of Oz” who appears in 

the current film musical “Babes In 
Arms”, with Mickey Rooney. 


“Oh,” squealed the ancient. “What 


well, it was carried to the laundry and 
J STEPPED ashore and looked about them there are patches of blazing wysed for washing the hotel linen. 
On all sides stretched a sea of flowers, a few trees, an aspect of After that, it was put to still more 
cinders. There wasn’t a tree, a bush freshness and comfort. But none of humble uses. 
or a sliver of green. Just black, this is apparent to the casual tourist Drinking water cost 10 centavos a 
crunchy cinders. who visits merely the town. Here, glass: more, if the supply tank was 
The Antofagasta sun has a peculiar there is grime and sombre dust blow overdue 
quality. When I say it is hot, I mean ing about the wide, unpaved streets adn ‘ 
hot; a poultice kind of hot that draws Here, is a smother of ugliness that I DIDN'T like Antofagasta and had 
all comfort and contentment from haunts the memory. just decided to return to the ship 
your pores. Walking across the cinder Water, once brought in ships, late when a vision of dazzling beauty 
waste, I thought concentratedly of | caught my eye. I had stumbled into 
water—what it looked like, what it h a tiny glorieta or park, no more than 
f 


felt like, where was the nearest place a dozen feet square. It just appeared 


y tanks across the background of 
ills, is now piped nearly 200 miles 


roma spot 10,000 feet above sea level, 








* R= 





dolls; calf-faced youths attempting a 
heroic pose and achieving something 
between a Laurel and Hardy likeness; 
oily damsels, eyes cast up, eyes cast 
down, eyes boldly ogling the camera 
despite the spiritual touch suggested he entreated 
by bosom-covering hands; couples lower.” 

oh, delicious couples—the gentleman 


ground. 


ancients now occupied, hands on out- pose.. 
spread knees, flanked by a lady sen- 
tinel, grasping a stiff bunch of mug- 
wumps—or something— in her fist. Or, 


marquesa. 


him and the impressive baronial back- 


roguishness 
pression!” 


“Now,” he raised a practised arm 
and snapped his fingers. “The eyes 
here, if you please... 


a little higher,” it away tantalized by the 


“no, no, a little that still dripped from its corners. 

Behind the clock-tower, donated to 
I did not move. the town by the 
seated on the very bench that the “Ah,” he sighed, “what a faultless 
. What a ravishing expression! 
A little tragic perhaps for the lady 


British 
knows why—I destroyed the 








anada will still remain, will still be great 


and grow greater, and will continue to be 
a free country for free people. << u caus: 


THE DOMINION BANK 
Sixty-Ninth Annual Report 


was modernized and now presents a more attractive 
appearance. 

Branches: During the year we opened a new 
Branch at Porcupine, Ont. and closed our office at 
Larder Lake, Ont. 


WAR EFFORTS 
“Both labor and management should constantly Staff: With regard to our Staff—which now num- 


keep in mind that the consumer determines the Pers 1,289 it is a great pleasure to again acknow- 

ss ledge their loyalty and efficiency, which is amply 

number of people employed. evidenced in the Statement presented today. Al- 

ready 20 members of the Staff have been granted 

indefinite leave of absence for Military service. Our 

best wishes go with them and we hope it will soon 

De possible for them to return to their positions in 
the Bank. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that The Dominion 

Bank is in a sound position, and fully prepared to 


“The statement under review shows that even 
greater progress has been made than in any 
similar period in recent years.” 


Regimentation by government, or otherwise, has 
been tried and has failed, and will continue 
to fail wherever attempted.” 


1ual Meeting of The Dominion 
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= Address by 
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MR. ROBERT RAE, President 
General Manager Heretofore the Bank’s fiscal year closed as of 
; December 31st. This date has been changed to 
At the last Annual Meeting of the Shareholders, October 31st. Therefore, the present statement is 


in subsequent meeting of 
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previous twelve months. 
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ish Assets Che Cash assets of the Bank 
$27,496,535., and were equivalent to 18.86 pe 
of I liabilities Readily realizable 
vhict nelude ;overnment, Municipal and 
nds, as well as Call and Short Loans, amounted 
$94,177,925., or 64.6 per cent. of the liabili 
ie » ind indicate a very high ratio of liquidity 
se ties Che Bank's total investments 
securities amounted to $60,649,317., compared 
$55,424,072. at the end of last year, and 
principally of Dominion and Provincial Government 
ssues about $19,000,000. of which will 
vithin two years Our portfolio has been 
irefully selected and the securities are entered 
the Statement at prices below those prevailing 
h sist of October last 
Call and Short Loans: Call and Short Loans 
anada totalled $3,360,429., a decrease of $1,924,076 


ind bonds, for 
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Call and Short Loans Elsewhere than in 
totalled $2,398,947., and show an 
lecrease of $90,786 
our New York Ag 
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margin 
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SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE 
IN COMMERCIAL LOANS 





Commercial and Municipal Loans 
to report a substantial increase in the total 











413., up $11,276,618. from December 3lst lé 








the demand for general commercial loans. 
Loans to Cities, Municipalities, etc., 









Non-Current Loans, $191,751., are down 


ully provided for 
Bank Premises: Bank Premises Account 
at $5,569,000 










Directors, the 


year, 
presented to you 


ard, the profits for the _ 
compared 


at the rate of 10 per 
1g $62,500. to the Officers’ 
g $264,235.84 for Dominion 


items of the Balance 


necial Government 


These are loans against readily marketable 
which financing the demand 


unimportant 
These are day-to-day loans 
England 


It is gratifying 
rent Loans and Discounts in Canada, now $58,396,- 


is a very satisfactory feature of the Statement and 
is due to the greater amount of money required 
finance the grain crop and also to an increase 


$1,635,966., 
show a small decrease from those of a year 


during the period under review As has been 
poe in the = all probable losses have 


No new buildings were erected during 
the year, nor was any land purchased. Alterations 
were made, however, to several of our offices, 
cluding that at Guelph. The main office in Toronto 


for a period of ten months. It is difficult to make 
an accurate comparison with a similar period of a 
year ago, but comparison may be made with the 
last annual statement which should give you 
adequate information of the Bank’s operations for 
the period just reviewed by your General Manager. 


GREATEST PROGRESS IN 
RECENT YEARS 

When submitting last year’s statement, I called 
your attention to the progress your Bank had made 
compared with the preceding year. The statement 
under review shows that even greater progress has 
been made than in any similar period in recent 
years. The Bank’s position is financially sound. It 
has increased its activities in practically all of its 
yperations. It has secured many new accounts, some 
of which are quite large. Credit losses have been 
unusually low—all of which reflects a higher effi- 
ciency in the Bank’s personnel. 

The general conditions in Canada, and Canada’s 
relation to other countries, are large factors in 
determining the operations of your Bank. 

WAR THE PRICE OF FREEDOM 

Finding ourselves at war changes the ordinary 
tenor of our way. Our youths are being trained for 
war and will be sent overseas. Their absence, 
temporarily or permanently, is a great loss. We 
must provide equipment, munitions, transportation 
and training—all of these require large sums of 
money, further augmenting an already large na- 
tional debt. The burden is and will continue to be 
onerous, not only for our Governments but for all 
citizens The Canadian people will, we may be 
sure, bear this burden without complaint. It is the 
I e we pay so that we may continue to be free 
people and live in a free country. When we com- 
pare our freedom and our standards of living with 
those who are enslaved by dictatorial governments 
such as prevail in Germany and Russia, the price 


will not be considered unreasonable. 
CANADA'S RESOURCES 


We have cause to be shocked when we realize 
the magnitude of our present debt and visualize 
the amount of the debt at the close of this war 
Some may lose courage thinking all is lost. There 
is no doubt that our lot, and that of those for the 
next two or three generations, will be very difficult. 
However, Canada will still remain, will still be great 
and grow greater, and will continue to be a free 
country for free people. Canada today, with her 
varied and abundant crops, her large meat supplies, 
her forests and her mines, her huge area of produc- 
tive lands, her transportation facilities—both lake 
ind rail—-her public service and educational insti- 
tutions, the high intellectual and moral quality of 
her people, is in possession of advantages which 
give us courage to carry on and to visualize a 
brighter future 

We have another asset which we must not over- 
look or fail to appraise—-that is Canadian labor 
Canadian labor is to be congratulated for the sound- 
ness of its principles, its efficiency in production, 
in the part it has played and is playing in the up- 
building of our country A better understanding 
may be had when we make comparisons with other 
countries where strikes are called without just 
cause, where plants are forced into idleness, throw- 
ing thousands of people out of employment, causing 
losses of millions of dollars to both employer and 
employee, where property rights are violated and 
men are deprived of the right to work. 


DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES 


Regimentation by government, or otherwise, has 
been tried and has failed, and will continue to fail 
wherever attempted. It is a means of undermining 
democratic governments and democratic principles 
If permitted, it will enslave industry and labor as it 
has enslaved them in Germany and Russia 

A happy condition can only exist, and public 
confidence can only be secured, when the business 
executive, the laborer and the farmer continually 
and unitedly strive to improve products, to lower 








e 








costs, to price products so that the consumer may 
enjoy and have the things which are his right. Both 
labor and management should constantly keep in 
mind that the consumer determines the number 
of people employed. 


WAR AND POST-WAR CONDITIONS 


There is another matter which should be kept 
carefully and continuously in mind through these 
months, and perhaps years, of war. During war, 
unusual activity prevails; prices usually advance; 
the volume of business increases; employment con- 
ditions improve, and along with all this, profits are 
likely to be better. What has to be kept in mind, 
however, is the certainty that at some time—and 
we hope soon—the war will end. When that time 
comes, demand for money will diminish; prices will 
fall to lower levels; inventories will swiftly go down 
in value, and heavy losses will be absolutely _in- 
evitable. Managements will have to have regard to 
the certainty of this result in the disposition of such 
profits as may be available during the period of 
rising activity and earnings, to study well every 
transaction, and to plan well the things to be done 
in the interim. We were not prepared for war when 
war came. This was unfortunate. It would be very 
unfortunate if we were not prepared for post-war 
conditions when they come. 

In these days, when Governments find it necessary 
to apply restrictions and are drawing on every re- 
source, when ownership of property is being con- 
trolled almost to the point of challenging the ex- 
istence of individual ownership and, therefore, in 
effect, the existence of democracy, it is in impera- 


Senate and fewer Members of our Legislatures. 
Municipal Governments also should be diminished in 
numbers and personnel. Small committees and 
small Legislatures are much more efficient than 
large and expensive organizations. Overlapping 
and duplication between the Dominion Govern- 
ment and Provincial Governments simply must be 
eliminated, if Canada is to remain solvent and re- 
main free. Upon these things the workers of our 
country and the taxpayers of our country have a 
right to insist, and their insistence must now rise 
to the stature of a demand. 

If our Governmental authorities give evidence of 
a willingness to meet imperative necessities along 
the lines indicated herein and along other lines, 
the people of this country will throw themselves 
with ever greater courage and enthusiasm into the 
immense task which lies ahead. 


EXTENDED PRODUCTION AND TRADE 
TO MEET WAR COSTS 


Our first duty is the speedy and efficient prosecu- 
tion of the war. No doubt many restrictions are 
necessary, and business must adjust itself to these 
restrictions. It is important that they be as few as 
possible and bear as lightly as possible, because the 
extension of production and the extension of trade 
are hampered by restrictions and it is only on 
the extension of production and the extension of 
trade that we can hope to provide for our tremen- 
dous financial burdens and maintain our standard 
of living. The success of our future will depend 
much on how we conduct the present, and while 
fighting dictatorships we must prove to all peoples 


what facility of ex- 


PAID for the atrocity and carried 





graph very thoroughly. Then, I turned 
the film in my kodak. The ancients 
did not know that I had photographed 
I burst out laughing. them—without any fuss or pother. 


tive measure a necessity that waste of every kind 


be eliminated, and economies 


enforced. 


EXCESSIVE COST OF GOVERNMENT 


Our Constitution, it appears, is to 


discovered and in her own affairs. 


that Canada at all times uses democratic principles 
By now giving heed to our 


post-war problems, we should be in a position to 


attract capital and a 
that will carry on successfully the development and 
country requires. 

This is no time to be super-critical, but this is a 


expansion which our 
be amended. 


high grade of immigration 


If so, provision should be made for fewer Members time to be super-industrious and _ super-efficient. 


of the House of Commons, fewer Members of the 
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I move the adoption of the Report. 


DOMINION BANK 


Condensed Statement as at 31st October, 1939 


ASSETS 








Cash on Hand and in Banks, including Bank of Canadia................ $ 27,496,535 
Deposit with Minister of Fimance..............0..0.....ccccccseeteeees aseassaeeee 272,695 
Government and Other Securities .00000000000..0..00ccccccesscceecececeeeeeceeeeennes 60,649,317 
ae a cre Poe a re regen e Loch cae cae sa ch aucdane Gas Taieooeea meee 5,759,378 
$ 94,177,925 
Commercial Loans and Discounts ...........000....0.c cece cece seen secon eee 60,717,538 
Bank Premises 5,569,000 

Liabilities of Customers under Letters of Credit, Acceptances 
and Sundry Other Assets ........................... 3,174,643 
_ $163,639,106 

LIABILITIES 

Deposits ... $136,901,997 
MINN NC PURI OO Pg osc 5 5 consaos cs cessssacicsvesasbonzsasdeissanaaetacsioneas 3,039,101 
Notes in Circulation 5,322,172 
Letters of Credit, Acceptances and Sundry Other Liabilities 3,538,435 
$148,801,705 
Capital, Reserve and Undivided Profits. .......................cc:ccccceeeeeesees 14,837,401 
$163,639,106 


The General Manager, 
The Dominion Bank, 


Toronto, Ontario. 





We report that we have examined the above condensed Balance Sheet as at October 
31, 1939, and compared it with the books at Head Office and with the certified returns from 
the Branches. We have examined the cash, and the securities representing the Bank’s 
investments, held at Head Office and certain of the larger Branches as at October 31, 1939, 
and in addition we examined the cash and the securities held at certain of the important 
Branches during the year. We have obtained all the information and explanations that we 
have required, and, in our opinion, the transactions of the Bank which have come under 
our notice have been within the powers of the Bank. 


In our opinion, the Balance Sheet discloses the true condition of the Bank and is as 
shown by the books of the Bank. 


Toronto, Ontario. 
November 22, 1939. 


A. B. SHEPHERD, F.C.A., 
of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 


D. McK. McCLELLAND, F.C.A., 
of Price, Waterhouse & Co. 
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Let colourful lighting add 
gaiety to your home. Choose 
reliable Edison Mazda Lamps. 
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WATERMAN’S takes the guess- 
ing out of giving! First in every 
important advance in pen design 
in the last 55 years, Waterman’s 
today offers more 14 kt. gold in 
the point, more ink in the res- 
eryoir, more starts and stops 
per filling with nevera miss and 
a wide point selection to make 
sure the user gets the exact nib 
that best suits his writing style. 
That's why the gift of a Water- 
man’s brings a real thrill—be- 
cause it’s the World’s quality \ 















pen—hand finished through 80 
separate operations. 


Waterman’s No. 511— 
The Pen. 


With mate hing Pencil... . .$8.50 ; 
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Waterman's 


THE QUALITY PEN THAT 
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MOVING — SHIPPING 
PACKING — STORING 
5125 - 610 YONGE ST. 


LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
PADDED MOTOR VANS 

POOL CAR SHIPMENTS WITH SPECIAL 
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THE 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


THE CHURCHILL TOUCH in the Royal Navy. 


Jack Tars are reflecting the 


vigorous spirit of the First Lord even to adopting the cigar without which 
Mr. Churchill is seldom seen. 


THE B.C. 


LETTER 


Cupid Is Stepping On It 


BY P. W. LUCE 


(PHE chubby little son of Mercury 

and Venus has been working over- 
time with his bow and arrow ever 
since the bands began to play martial 
music in all parts of Canada. Society 
editors report that they are swamped 
with notices of engagements, and the 
marriage license bureaus have been 
doing an _ unprecedented business, 
with no indications of a let-up for 
some time to come. 

In British Columbia the weddings 
during September were almost double 
those of the corresponding month the 
previous year, 1144 to 617. Septem- 
ber is always a good marrying month, 
sometimes better than June or April, 
but the same can’t be said of October. 
This year, though, it was different. 

In Vancouver no less than 444 
couples sought marriage licenses, 
only 83 less than had gone to the 
Courthouse with the same end in 
view the previous month. As a rule 
October applications range from 250 
to 275. 

Before the year is out it is expected 
that 8000 marriages will have taken 
place in British Columbia, which 
would certainly boost its standing in 
matrimonial statistics. About time, 
too. This province has a crude mar- 
riage rate which hovers between five 
and six per thousand, one of the 
world’s lowest. It also has the old- 
est average marrying age for all 
Canada: 31.3 for bridegrooms and 
26.4 for brides. 

The war weddings of this fall are 
sure to make an appreciable change 
in this standing. Most of the grooms 
who have hurried to the altar be- 
cause they intend to go overseas—if 
they can -and want a taste of mar- 
ried life first (to toughen them up, 
says a cynic) are well under thirty. 
The few who have become benedicts 
so as to stay at home—if they can 
should bachelors be conscripted first, 
are in the same age class. 

What are the probabilities for the 
future happiness of these young 
couples who rush to the altar in the 
early days of war hysteria? How 
will the girls endure the long days 
of separation when their boys are 
in that unidentified ‘somewhere”’ 
fighting for an ideal? Will the spirit 
of love and sacrifice and devotion 
stand the test of time? 

Clergymen rather think most of 
them will. Lawyers look for a slight 
increase in divorce, but not much. 
Psychologists won't commit them- 
selves 

War brides and war grooms look 
into each other’s starry eyes and won- 
der how anybody could ever doubt 
such happiness would not endure for 
ever and ever. 

Ah, love, love! 


“Object Matrimony” 


While no statistics on the subject 
are available, it is clearly evident to 
the shrewd observer that the tender 
passion plays but a secondary role 
in an appreciable number of British 
Columbia marriages. More than any 
other part of Canada, this western 
province goes in for what the French 





MANUFACTURERS 


OFFERS 
Protection For Them — Independence For You 


If you die, Life Insurance will guarantee to your family 
the needs of life. 


If you live, it will make you self-supporting in your old age. 
This protection or independence can be procured only 
while you are in good health. 

Act now before illness or accident can deprive you of 
your opportunity. 


LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Established 1887 





euphoniously describe as a mariage 
de convenance, where the basis is 
utilitarian rather than romantic. The 
principals are usually recruited from 
the middle-aged rather than from 
the younger set, 
their early twenties are known to 
have gone in for these business-like 
arrangements. 


though some _ in 


As a general thing, the future con- 
tracting parties meet through the 
medium of matrimonial advertise- 
ments in the classified columns of 
the city newspapers. These adver- 
tisements, which may run to a score 
or more in a single issue, usually 
appear under the heading ‘Personal,’ 
but some of the more forthright po- 
tential bridegrooms are candid 
enough to insist on making their 
needs known through the “Help 
Wanted, Female” columns. Prefer- 
ence of age, nationality and religion 
is usually indicated, and the pregnant 
words “with some means preferred” 
appear as often as not 

Occasionally a man on relief ex- 
presses a desire to meet a girl on 
relief “object, matrimony,” and 
though the government agencies dis- 
approve of such unions because of 
the extra cost to the state, there is 
nothing can be done to stop them. 
teliefers who realize they can collect 
more as married men than as bach- 
simply can’t be discouraged 
when a willing girl gives the nod. 

A widow woman with small chil- 
dren has a harder time finding an 
advertising mate than the single 
girl, but farmers and small ranchers 


elors 





QUESTION MARK 


N OUR gay cameraderie 
Your questions go on endlessly 
You’ve reached a_ stage 


must know 
With whom and where and why I go 


where you 


For what reason and how far 
My curious little son you are 


A veritable replica 
Of your inquisitive mamma! 
May RICHSTONE. 





in need of a housekeeper frequently 
let it be known they are willing to 
accept a ready-made family along 
with a new wife. One rancher from 
the interior who needed a helpmate 
able to milk nine cows, look after the 
garden, and attend to the chores gen- 
erally, and search for the 
right party had been fruitless for 
some months, finally added _ this 
tempting inducement to his _ oft- 
repeated ‘classified’: 


whose 


no objection to encumbrances lif 
not more than 3 or 4, or five at the 
most.” 

As this advertisement has not been 
repeated, it is assumed it brought re- 
sults of a satisfactory nature, more 
or less. 

Social workers, who may be pre- 
sumed to have inside knowledge on 
the subject, are usually willing to 
give matrimonial advertisements 
their qualified approval They say 
that marriages brought about by these 
somewhat unconventional methods 
turn out just about as well as those 
that result from propinquity of the 
parties or that violent emotional dis- 
turbance usually known as love at 
first sight The classified column 
man and wife don’t expect quite so 
much of each other as do the ro- 
manticists, and they are not so bit- 
terly disillusioned when the other 
party fails to live up to a pre- 
conceived and unattainable standard 
in the rough-and-tumble of the daily 
grind. 

Vancouver's “Date Bureau,” which 
has been functioning for more than 
a year with a considerable measure 
of success in finding social partners 
for temporarily footloose lads and 
lassies, has not yet seen any of its 
patrons progress from the dance floor 
to the altar, but quite a few of the 
couples are now meeting regularly 
without benefit of bureau, so any 
thing may happen and probably will 
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Your best wishes go with the best 
of gifts...the mildest of cigarette 
the ever-popular, 


cork tipped 


GHAVEN “A” 


Special Christmas Boxes Ready to Send 
7O¢ 


CRAVEN PLAIN -—for those who prefer plain tips— are also obtainable in Christmas packages 
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Choose Dack Shoes 
for business, dress 
or sports wear. 


From seventeen to seventy—gentlemen prefer 
Dack Shoes, recognize their quality, comfort 
and fine styling. So what Christmas gift could 
be more acceptable for any man! If he wears 
Dack Shoes, we have a record of his size and 
style preference on file. Otherwise, a Dack 


“GIFT CERTIFICATE” will solve your gift 
problem. Visit our nearest shop today! 


SHOES FOR MEN 
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The Reversion to 


BY P.O'D. 


No 20, 1939. 


Q\UMMER TIME, in the sense of Day- 
° ended in the early 
morning—at three 
exact, which thereupon 
the mornings are 
hour brighter, and the even- 
hour darker What we gain 
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ind going off to work 





larkness during the last month or 
so. But the change does make more 
acute a problem that is already very 
serious indeed, the problem of traf- 
ind the ck-outs 
Motorists have been mowing down 
pedestrians by the thousand all ove 
the ountry, and quite frequently 
bumping one another off as well 
Heaven only knows what swaths they 
ut in the population now that 
they have an extra hour of darkness 


in the evening to devote to the letha! 
vork! For it is during the evening 
streets—-in the cities 
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Toronto Main Division, 59 Yonge St., 


G. F. Crum, C.L.U., Manager 
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WHAT 
have been established throughout England to catch all radio transmissions 


THE ENEMY IS SAYING. 


from foreign countries. 


B.B.C. listening posts 


-ears of the ether 


Expert linguists are on twenty-four hour duty and in 


addition, any important comment is recorded by machines to be played back 


whenever required. This service is 


essential to the 


intelligence branch in 


modern war in which radio plays such an important part. 


it anv rate—are alwavs most con- 


gested and dangerous 

But perhaps the authorities will 
allow a little more light in the streets, 
and a little more light on cars. Per- 
haps pedestrians will become weary 


of being run over, and will give up the 
cherished English habit of 


crossing 


streets almost anywhere except at a 
pedestrian crossing. They may even 
take to wearing some kind of gar- 
ment or gadget—a white scarf, for 


instance, or belts studded with lumin- 


ous buttons—-anything that a heavily 
dimmed headlight can pick out I 
know the things look silly, but it is 
a lot sillier to let a ton or more of 
motor-car roll you out flat like so 


much dough 


Bogey of Inflation 


War brings with it all sorts of 
problems—-not the and 
difficult being the economic problems. 
In fact, from some points of view, 
the economic defensive is almost as 
important as the military one. So 
British financiers and economists are 
at present busily engaged in trying to 


least serious 


find ways of keeping the economic 
ship on a reasonably even keel, no 
matter how the wind and the waves 
may toss it about. 

Inflation is the bogey that haunts 


the minds of economists, sitting on 
their midnight pillow and hissing all 
horrid possibilities into their 
ears, visions of prices soaring up into 
the sky, trying to overtake 
prices, and prices soaring still higher, 
both spiralling up and up until they 
are lost in the financial stratosphere 
That is the thing that nearly 
always happens, and though we have, 
let us hope, learned every 
lesson from the last war, there is no 
very firm conviction that it won't 
happen again 

Now comes Mr. J. M. Keynes with 
a solution saving! M1 
Keynes is the boldest and most orig- 


sorts of 


wages 


sort of 


possible 


compulsory 


inal of our present-day economists. 
He also has the knack, which very 
few economists possess, of writing 
the sort of English that ordinary 
people can understand—or think they 
can. But it cannot be said that Mr 
Keynes’s new answer to the great 
riddle is being hailed with very much 
enthusiasm. 

Briefly, what he proposes is that 


everyone should give up a percentage 


of his income to the State, which wiil 


keep most of the levy as a savings 
deposit to be repaid after the wai 
In this way, says Mr. Keynes, we 
would be saved from the temptation 


of spending too much on non-essen- 


tials, and the Government would find 
itself in the happy possession of en- 
ormous funds for the prosecution of 
the War Then later on, when we 
shall probably all need money very 
badly, there will be this nice little 
nest-egg waiting to be laid on the mat 
in front of the drawing-room fire 
No doubt there is a lot to be said 


for the idea, or Mr. Keynes wouldn't 
say it But the City doesn’t like it, 
and neither apparently does the 
dinary citizen They 
principle distasteful 
law to 


or- 
consider the 
being forced by 
And they insist that it 
almost impossible to apply 
it fairly and generally 
ditions 


save! 
would be 
in present con- 
Besides, there is the question 


of just when the nest-egg would 
arrive, and just how big it would be 
when it did All sorts of considera- 
tions might delay or reduce it. But 
there is no use worrying about all 
that now. Perhaps it won't happen 
Governments hardly ever do what 
the economists advise 
Pantomimes as Usual 
Pantomimes bear a certain resem 
blance to Tennyson's) much - quoted 
brook. Though wars may come and 
wars may go, the “panto’s” go on 


forever In spite of the efforts of 
Ribbentrop and Goering and the other 


Fat Boys of Nazidom to make our 
flesh creep, London will not be en- 
tirely deprived of its usual Christmas 
fare ‘Cinderella” is to open at the 
Coliseum on Boxing Day 

This seems likely to be the only 
pantomime in the West End _ this 
year, but the suburbs are to have a 


good sprinkling of them possibly 
with some idea of keeping the theatre 
crowds well spread out. ‘The Sleep- 
ing Beauty” will be at Golders Green, 
“Aladdin” at Streatham, and “Dick 


Whittington” at Richmond. 


There is something very pleasant 
and encouraging in the thought of 


these absurd old shows being put on 
again, and delighted little 
boys and girls-—not to speak of their 
parents and their uncles and their 
aunts—-going to them, just as if 
there were no thing as 
worry 

Incidentally Mr. Laidler, the 
ducer of “Cinderella”—it is his 152nd 
“panto,” and he is to have five running 
this year! made for his com- 
panies one excellent rule, which 
might well be generally followed. It 
is that there are to be no Hitler jokes. 
This may be a bit hard on the funny 
men, with all those easy gags simply 
shouting to be used, but-—oh, the 
relief for all the rest of us! 


crowds of 


see 
such war to 
about. 


pro- 


has 


Prophecy That Came True 


One of the queer outcrops of such 
a time as the present is a passion for 
Everywhere you go you 
meet people who foretold exactly what 
happened, or who have friends 
who foretold exactly what has hap- 
pened. And there is the hardier lot 
of prophets who don’t mind _ telling 
you exactly when and how the War 
is going to end—or they know people 
who know exactly when it is 
to end. The only discouraging feature 
of the business is that the dates given 
are always different. It tends to sap 
confidence. 

Earnest students of the prophetic 
spirit are even busy reviving some of 
the prophecies about the War 
Most of it is not very convincing stuff, 
but there is one particular 
which seems authentic enough to sat- 


prophecy. 


has 


going 


one's 


last 


prophecy 


isfy the most critical, and which is 
surely a most impressive instance of 
foresight—-or perhaps merely of bril- 
liant deduction And that is the 
famous prediction made by Lord 
Roberts at Quebec in 1908, when he 
was there in connection with the 
formal opening of the Plains of 
Abraham. 

Coulson Kernahan, the well-known 


Irish writer and a great personal 


friend of Lord Roberts, wrote to a 
London newspaper the other day re- 
calling the prophecy, and regretting 


that he had not been able to find any 


trace of it in the records of the 
speeches made by Lord Roberts at 
the time. Since then Mr. O. E. Mack- 


lem, of Canada House, has written 
to say that the prediction was made, 


not in a speech, but in an interview 
at the Chateau Frontenac, in the 
presence of a number of newspaper- 
men, including W. L. Richardson, of 
the Winnipeg Tribune, and the late 
“Lou” Marsh, of Toronto. Mr. Mack- 
lem was himself present 

What Lord Roberts said, in brief, 


was that in four or six years’ time 
by 1914 at the latest--Germany would 
plunge Europe into war, that France 
and Britain together would have the 
hardest struggle in all their long 
history, but that the Allies would be 
led to victory by a French general 
named Foch, then a professor at the 
Militaire in Paris. 

Up to that time, it must be remem- 
bered, Foch had never held any im- 
portant command. He had never taken 
part in a big engagement—there had 
been none to take part in. He was 
practically unknown even to his own 
countrymen. He was a professor, said 
to be highly esteemed by his pupils, 
and he the author of certain 
books and articles of a technical sort 


Ecole 


was 


But “Bobs” could say positively of 
him that he was not only a great 
Strategist and a great organizer, but 
that he was also “a born leader of 
men 


Call it what you will, the insight of 
genius, a piece of masterly analysis 
or merely a lucky guess, but that pre 


diction takes a lot of beating. “Bobs” 
was right, and he was in deadly 
earnest But the world smiled in 
dulgently at the fiery little old gentle 


man ind murmured, “Oh, yeah?" 
That's the tragedy of prophets —no 
one ever believes them in time, 
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Repatriation of Debt 
Involves Sacrifice 


BY 


“REALIST” 








One major reason, according to the author of this article, why we 
are not going to have a war boom in Canada is that Canadian 
products supplied to Britain in war-time are to be paid for, in 
part at least, by cancellation of existing Canadian debt to 


Britain. 


In fact, “Realist claims that far from enjoying a war boom, the 
immediate sacrifice involved in paying our debt ahead of time 
will be reflected in a reduction in our present standards of 


living. 


This is an interesting view, and seems to deserve stating in view 
of the importance of the subject. But is it sound? The Financial 
Editor doubts that it is, and says why in his column below. | 











\ YHEN war was declared one of 

the first reactions in Canada was 
the very general and widespread be- 
lief that we were now in for an 
enormous increase in production and 
commerce. 

Let me be perfectly fair: the aver- 
age Canadian did not think of this as 
a factor in our decision to engage in 
the fight for liberty. There might 
be the idea of war profits, but it was 


entirely secondary _to the deep and 
genuine feeling of the Canadian 


people that we had a duty to do. The 
attitude of the ordinary man in the 
street to this question of a boom in 
war production was simply that we 
should be able to do a lot to help 
win the war and that, in the course 
of doing this duty, we should be very 
busy, and as happy as men are when 
they are busy, even among the hor- 


rors of war. 


Prosperity Not Criterion 


It is a simple fact that we should 
have been just as ready to fight if 
we had known that our share in the 


war would be unaccompanied by any- 


thing that looked like material pros- 
perity. 
Even the War Budget Speech re- 


flected the idea that almost the first 
effect of the war would be to provide 
enormous stimulus to our productive 
activity. 

We based this theory on the facts 
of the latter part of a previous Great 
War. We remembered that, by the 
end of the War, the Dominion was 
providing a very large proportion of 
the munitions used by the British 
Army. We remembered a time of 
high wages, and of free spending 
even at the high prices which pre- 
vailed. We remembered an unceasing 
process of expansion of productive 
capacity, and a use of this capacity to 


the limit. We remembered a huge 
circulation of that mysterious thing 
known as public money. 


All an Illusion 


Now my own impression, at the 
time, was that this was all an illusion, 
and that, from the first, we in Canada 
should find ourselves forced to make 
our effort to the winning of the wat 


in the form of definite material sac- 
rifices. It was not a popular doctrine 
at the moment—the opinions of a 


realist are not often popular. I should 
scarcely venture to air them now, if 
it were not that others are rapidly 
coming to see the truth of the case, 
and, while they are still rather in- 
clined to seek for someone to blame, 
are at least realizing that the illusion 
of a war boom was just that. 

The differences between the econ- 
omic situation in connection with 
Canada’s share in this war, and the 
situation which prevailed in the latte 
part of the previous Great War should 
be obvious. For some reason con- 
cealed from me, they are not obvious 
to the public at large, and certainly 
not to those public men who still con- 
tinue to caper around, talking glibly 
of our huge prospective war profits. 


In the Other War 


In the other War the United King- 
dom was in a position to mobilize 
great sums of money for expenditures 


here. The long era of peace and 
prosperity which preceded the War 
had placed Britain in a position of 


wealth previously unrecorded for any 
single nation. This wealth was very 
real. It was represented, for the 
purposes in which I am interested at 
the moment, by enormous British in- 
vestments abroad and by an economic 
relation between Britain and the rest 
of the world which added steadily to 
the volume of these investments. 
British exports of goods and services 
had, for generations, exceeded British 


imports, and the British credit bal- 
ance abroad grew steadily. 

Since the temporary cessation of 
the War in 1918, the position of 


Britain has been very different. With 
the great skill and energy of the 
British people, much was done to re- 
store British pre-eminence in the 
economic field, but the stored wealth 
was gone, and it was a slow task to 
rebuild it. Meanwhile, Britain had 
lost much of her advantage as an ex- 
porter of goods and services to new 


competitors—- many of them newly 
engaged in these fields, and most of 
them using every power at their dis- 
posal to improve their position. 


A Socialist Community 


In addition, Britain had suffered an 
economic disaster of the first magni- 


tude. The United Kingdom had be- 
come definitely a socialist community. 

Now socialism by which I mean 
the theory that it is the duty of the 
state to control the production and 
distribution of wealth may have 
some ethical arguments. Its econ- 


omic efficiency is necessarily low. The 
wealth of the human race has been 
produced by the ambition of in- 
dividuals. Sometimes this ambition 
has gone to the length of greed—and 
sometimes it has been restrained by a 
reasonable amount of social con- 
science. 

A state, however, 
intelligent ambition in 
sphere. The state has not brains. If 
it is a dictatorship——-or to the extent 
that it is a dictatorship, for there is 
a very grave tendency for supposed 
democracies to become dictatorships 

its economic life would be directed 
by a small group of men, who arrive 
at power, not by the old trial and 
error method of a free economy, but 
by military skill, political chicanery, 
appeals to class hatred or racial pride, 
or something of this sort. These men 


is not capable of 
the economic 


will be few in number, as compared 
with the great tribe of individual 
seekers after profit who lead a free 


economy, and they will be, except by 
pure accident, profoundly ignorant of 
the method by which wealth is gained. 

If, on the other hand, the state be 
a democracy, lulling itself into the 
belief that freedom is only important 
in the matter of voting power, it will 
have surrendered the economic liberty 
of its people to a vast civil service, 
probably highly competent as a civil 
service, but chosen by competitive ex- 
aminations, or skill in writing theses, 
and almost certainly entirely ignor- 
ant of the processes by which wealth 
is acquired 


No Creator of Wealth 


the socialist state is in- 
competent to produce wealtn--as a 
long record of experiments through 
millennia of history should indicate. 

Unfortunately, Britain gave most of 
her effort in the truce after 1918 to 
the creation of something called social 
justice, and too little to the reestab- 
lishment of the wealth of the nation 

For these reasons Britain is in no 
position to make vast expenditures of 
cash in Canada-—if, by cash, we mean 
something which adds to the wealth 
of Canada for immediately useful 
purposes. 

It is already known that the Lritish 
purchases in Canada will have to be 
paid for by a repatriation of cer- 
tificates of Canadian public debt held 
in Britain. There is available some 
billion dollars of British holdings of 
Canadian, Dominion, Provincial and 
municipal securities, and of certif- 
icates of the government department 
more generally known as the Can- 
adian National Railways. To the ex- 
tent of this billion dollars the British 
government can reasonably suggest, 
and has suggested, to the Canadian 
government, that Canadian products 
furnished in this war for British use 
should be paid for by a cancellation of 
Canadian debt to Britain. That is 
all that repatriation of public securi- 
ties means. 


Therefore 


Paying Ahead of Time 


Now this 
term sacrifice by Canada. 
dollar’s worth of goods which we 
ship to Britain, Britain cancels a 
dollar which we should otherwise have 
to pay. It does, however, mean that 
we shall be paying our debts ahead of 
time, out of our productive effort. 
We shall be in the same position as an 
architect, for example, who owes a 
friend a thousand dollars and who 
agrees to pay the debt, ahead of time, 
by undertaking the planning and 
supervision of a new building. He will 


involves no real or long- 
For every 


not lose anything by doing this, but 
he will not increase his current ex- 
pendible income. 

For this reason, we shall not be 


able to consider our sales of war 
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materials to Britain as increasing the 
current expendible income of Canada. 

Another difference between the two 
wars is that, this time, we have to 
deal with a Britain which has already 
equipped herself fairly well to provide 


the munitions of war for which 
Britain had to turn to us the last 
time. One of the most powerful 


factors in that alteration is that, when 
Britain undertook the task of rearm- 
ing, it was far from certain—to any- 
one except the ordinary Canadian 
that Canada could be depended upon 
in case of war. 

If anyone in Britain read Professor 
F. R. Scott’s “Canada Today” or 
listened to the speeches of one of our 
younger Senators, and a dozen of 
our wise professors, he would 
come to the inevitable conclusion that 
Canada would abandon the Imperial 
connection at the outbreak of war, 
without a moment's hesitation. To 


less 


depend on such a country as that as 
a base of supplies in time of war would 
folly. 


have been blind The British 


decided to build their munition fac- 
tories in Britain instead. 
Yet another alteration in the situa- 


tion is that, in this war, Canada, as a 
full-fledged nation, seems determined 
to meet a fairer share of the cost of 
the joint effort than was the case in 
the previous war. We did little in 
the other war more than provide an 
army, and not much of its equipment 
or munitions. This time we seem 
ready to accept the task of sharing in 
every field of allied war effort. 

To the extent to which this de- 
termination represents a change, our 
effort in producing the goods and ser- 
vices of war will be more at our 
own cost, and less in the form of an 
export for reward. 


Our Debt Increase 


Finally, we have the basic differ- 
ence that, at the beginning of this 
war, we face a public debt at least 


ten times as great as that which we 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Political Economy of 
Great War No. 2 


BY WALTER LIPPMANN 





After the last war the nations found it easy enough to repair its 
physical devastation; what they were never able to repair 
successfully and adequately was the disorganization of com- 
merce and the revolutionary distortion of incomes, costs of 
production, wages and prices within the various countries. 


The task of economic statesmanship is to prevent that from hap- 


pening again, says Mr. Lippmann, and he presents here the 
outline of the policy which, he says, is already discernible. 








,OTH on this continent and abroad 
there are many reassuring signs 
of a growing concensus of informed 
opinion about how the economy of 
war-time should be managed The 
object to be attained is reasonably 
lear, and is now more generally 
understood than it was in the last 
val 
Thus it s now known that. the 
really serious and lasting destruc 
tiveness of war, apart from the loss 
of human life, is not in the physica 


destruction of property in battle, not 
in the economic waste of the huge 
irmaments, but in the permanent 
dislocation of the normal markets 
for trade and in the internal 
tion caused by the inflation of 
government 
found it enougl 
physical devastation of 
they were neve! 
and 


disrup- 
prices 
budgets 


and 


wages 

The peoples easy 
to repair the 
the last 


war, 


what 


able to repair successfully ade- 
disorganization of 


revolutionary 


quately was the 
and the 
incomes, 
tion, wages and 


countries 


dis- 


commerce 


tortion of costs of produc- 


within the 


prices 


various 


Task of Statesmanship 


The economic statesman- 
ship is to prevent that from happen- 


task of 


ing again. The broad outline of the 
policy can, I think, already be dis- 
‘erned 


It is a policy in two main phases, 
that of the and that of the 
most probable future. 

Taking the economic 


present 


free world as 


a whole, that is to say the world 
which is not totalitarian and is not 
blockaded—the world which includes 


the Allies and practically all the 
neutrals—-there are still in spite olf 
the wasteful consumption of wat 
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Disagreeing With “Realist” 


VERY interesting point 
4 given the attention it 


‘Realist’ in his article above when he says that the 
repatriation of government and municipal Canadian 
debt obligations held in Britain, in payment for war 
supplies to be sent over by Canada, means that Cana- 
dians will have to “do without” and pull their belts 
for the period this procedure is 
will be paying off their debt to 
“Realist” thinks that the 
immediate sacrifice involved in doing this will bring 
living standards for 


tighter 
inasmuch as they 
Britain well ahead of time. 
about a reduction in Canadian 
the time being. 

It seems to me 
low, and that no 


that 
more 


held in 





indebtedness held over there, the Canadian govern- 
ment must pay the Canadian producers. 

If it does so with money raised by issuing bonds 
people 
a transfer of indebtedness from external to 
stated. On 
hand, it may, and very likely will, raise part of the 
increasing 
only sufficient bonds to take care of the balance. ‘To 
the extent it does this (raise the money by taxation) 
in truth be forcing Canadians to accept an 


and selling them to the 


merely 
domestic 


account as already 


amount necessary by 


it will 


immediate sacrifice in reduction of present purchas- 


ing power in order that their 


be improved. 


Constructive Restraint 


But any lessening of immediate purchasing powet 
from this direction will probably be offset and per- 
it seems to me, by the increase 
of purchasing power resulting from munitions pro- 
business related to munitions pro- 


haps more than offset, 


duction, and new 


one which has not been 


deserves is 


this doesn’t 
may be 
method of financing than the wiping out or reduction It 
of Canadian government debt 
Britain 


taxation, 


BY P. M. RICHARDS 


minion 
bonds brought 
with a new 


made by 


followed, government 
can, we May 
of the obvious 
tunity now 
duction of out 
fol- 
this 


necessarily 
involved in 
seems to 
to cause a 


and an in- 
for the major 


tain to occur 
of Canada, it is If there is a 


the other 


the other hand, 


and sell 


Great Depression had created a 
broad base for inflation before 
this war began, it 
the Dominion government 
excellent 
raising current taxes to the bearable limit, one being 
the advisability of paying for the war out of current 
revenues as far as possible, in order to 


has two 


tered banks, as has already 
preserve the field of popular subscription for futur« 
financing 
coming home from Britain will eventually be retired 
assume, De 
desirability of 
presenting 

external 


me, 
reduction in 
reason cited by 


requirements of consumers 
in some degree 
pronounced 
goods and public purchasing power is abundant, a 
strong impetus toward inflation will be created. On 
pay-as-we-go 
this pressure and tend to keep it within bounds 
And because inflation (which exists whenever the 
creation of means of payment outruns the produc- 


Actually it is scarcely to De expected that the Do- 
government 
home 
domestic ’ 
to use them as collateral for loans from the 


immediately retire the 


will 
from Britain and 
] 


issue; it is likely to 


replace them 
continue 
char- 


been done in part, and 


needs But that the bonds 


taken for granted, in view 
seizing 


substantial re- 


the oppor- 
itself for the 
indebtedness 


Pay-As-We-Go Taxation 


that the war is not likely 
Canadian living standards 


“Realist’—the im- 


then 


a ar ee a mediate sacrifice involved in paying off our debt 
to pay the Canadian produc- to Britain before is due 

ers of war supplies for But some such reduction may result from an- 
Britain, and if Britain pays other factor (to which “Realist” also refers), which 
the Canadian government by is the probability that the concentration of produc- 
handing back certificates of tive effort on war needs will leave less productive 


capacity available for the satisfaction of the normal 


This seems almost cer- 


shortage of consumer 


taxation will lessen 


tion of goods) is a major 

menace in this war economy, ‘ > 
future position may more particularly because the A ~~ 

methods used to finance the —\ #' A 


- 
“a y 


ce ex 
= 


a 
me 


< 


$i 


follows that 
now 
reasons for 


avoid in- 


duction, which will be paid for in the usual fashion. 

We are all aware, for example, of the enormous 
stimulation of Canadian industry which has already 
taken place as a result of the war, despite the 
scarcity, as yet, of actual munitions orders from 
Britain, It may well be that the method of financing 
British purchases in Canada, to which “Realist” re- 
fers, will be mainly effective in restraining or pre 
venting a war boom and run-away war inflation, and 
if so it is wholly constructive and desirable. 


creasing the future debt burden any more than is 
absolutely necessary, and the other that of checking 
the trend toward inflation by using taxation to cut 
down current purchasing power 

Thus, I think, the level of effective purchasing 
power over the next year or two will be determined 


not so much by the method of financing Britain's 
war purchases from Canada as by the extent to 
which the Dominion government decides to finance 


our own war effort by taxation instead of borrowing. 
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large stocks f na iis, fa 
large inventories in man zoods, a 
urge ) lé rf inempl« 1 and 
inderem ed nost 
th not all branches of pr tior 
1 nsiderab nut Z pial uy 

Even Gr t Britain and Fra 4 
} vet at the max Y iuctiy 
ipacity Ther I st \ ib 
plants and labor which are not fu 
emp!oveaq at necessary Ob 
viously, that is even more true of 
the Dominions f the European and 
American neutrals, and above all of 
the United States 
Production Bottlenecks 

As long as this condition prevails 
the United States will still be in the 
first phase of the war economy. An 
in this first phase, r Ked by th fact 
that potential suppl Ss still greater 
than effective demand, there is no 
likelihood of a serious inflationary 
rise in prices, wage rates and costs 
of production 

The chief problem in the first phase 
is to manage the increase of produc- 
tion so as to avoid stoppages at na- 
tural or artificial bottle necks By 
a natural bottle neck is meant for 
example, the shortage of skil labor 
Which is due in part to the fact that 
during ten years of depression s 
many young men have not had the 
opportunity to learn skilled trades 

The remedy here is industrial 
training, subsidized one might hope 
out of some of the inds that have 
een badly spent on relief. By 
in artificial bottle nec} S meant sf 
ourse, monopolistic price ontrols 
monopolistic union activity to jack 
up some wage rates and to exclude 

v workers, and’ tariffs, external 
and domestic, designed to limit sup- 
piy and restrict the market 


Large Volume 














pressure being exerted by the De- 
partment of Just vy Senat 
O’Mahoney's t s the en- 
ightenment of the best industrialists 
uught t e suff ent 
But tow s the end this phase 
? nay iter l¢ 
pending on t war be- 
comes. the effect of the lited States’ 
own recovery ymbined with the war 
demand will cause rising prices in 
goods and services At this point we 
see the viTy mazing unwis- 
om of those Repub ins, like Sena- 











t Vander rg, wl ire starting to 
agitate in favor f a higher tariff 
{f there wet ver a tin wher 
tariffs ug \ rat 
than raised sa 1 vhen goods 
ul yeginning © sca ind th 
Cost f ving Is gin t rise 
And sin that tin s kely to b 
upon us by next summer, the Re- 
publicans must not be astonished if 
they find that once more, as in the 
case of the embargo, most of them 
have guessed wrong and gotten off 
on the wrong foot 


Lower Tariffs? 





As a matter of fact, it is extremely 
probable that towards the end of 
the first phase, the case will be very 


strong for substantial reductions of 
the tariff on manufactured goods 
and luxuries We want more 
imports to keep down the rising cost 
of living, and to provide means of 
payment for munitions under the 
cash provisions of the neutrality law 
prevent the currencies of the 
free nations from getting 
out of line with our 


shall 


and to 
other 
sel iously 


too 
own 
currency 
The Allies 
the second phase of war 
earlier than we do. But, if the war 
continues into 1941, we too. shall 
reach a stage where the effective de- 
mand for greater than the 
available supply his is the danger- 
phase of the war economy, for 
when prices and wage rates 


will, of course, enter 


economy 


goods is 


ous 


this is 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Are Youa 


Bondholder? 


Investors, traders and dealers 
in Canadian bonds will find 
much material of vital im- 
portance in our new booklet 


CONSOLIDATED PAPER 


“Canadian Industrial & Editor, Gold & Dross 

cig re 7 ie 

Public Utility Bonds”. Con I would appreciate it very much if 
taining a compilation of all “Pays 

. 2 ° : ou would give ? pinion ¢ 
Canadian industrial and pub- opheget arth dt alcde me a opmion «Us 
. “1: te 1 rospect ) ; ohdater -IpNe? 
lic utility bonds, the booklet to the prospects of Consolidated Pa} 


sets forth in handy reference for a buy at the present market. 


form: Amountsof bond issues S. F. D., London, Ont 
outstanding; Interest and 
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DOW THEORY COMMENT 


In response to numerous inquiries, we wish to 
announce that the publication of the series of DOW 
THEORY COMMENT letters is being continued 


with the same objectives as in the past 


RHEA, GREINER & CO. 


SUCCESSOR TO ROBERT RHEA 


COLORADO SPRINGS. COLO. 











SATURDAY NIGHT 


| GOLD & DROSS 


It is recommended that answers to inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 





FALCONBRIDGE 


Gold & Dross: 


I hold 
Nickel 


Editor, 


200 shares of Falconbridge 
bought at nearly double the 
present market price and shall be 
glad of information regarding 
the company’s prospects. 


RK. H. T., Victoria, B.C. 


With costs higher due to the effect 
of war conditions on delivery of 
nickel-copper matte to its refinery in 
Norway, profits of Falconbridge 
Nickel for the final quarter of the 
year may not be as favorable as in 
recent far, delays have 
been the main difficulty in transporta- 
tion of matte and shipments of fin- 
ished products, although one loss was 
experienced by torpedoing. This, the 
company points out, accentuates the 
need for maintaining a strong liquid 
position. 

I understand alternative handling 
plans have been but the 
nature of these has not been disclosed. 


any 


periods. So 


prepared 


The company has a net working 
capital in excess of $4,890,000 and I 
think I would hold my investment. 


Earnings in the third quarter, while 
below the three months, 
were substantially above the same 
period in 1938, the net per share being 
13.7 cents in the third quarter as com- 
pared with 8.06 cents in the 
sponding months last year. 


previous 


corre- 


While 


( H. CARLISLE, president of the profits are running well ahead of divi- 
Dominion Bank, at the annual meeting dend requirements the likelihood of 
of the bank’s shareholders on Wednesday any increase will depend on future 
of this week, said that the future of earnings. 

Canada depends on the conduct of affairs 

in Canada as much as on our relation 

to other countries. “While fighting dic CONS. SMELTERS 
tatorships,” he warned, “we must prove “a b 

to all peoples that Canada at all times Editor, Gold & Dross: 

uses democratic principles in her own I hold some Consolidated Mining 
affairs.’ He condemned regimentation, and Smelting Company common stock, 


by government or otherwise, as tried and ywhich I bought January last at $60.75. 


amen — a The today is around $48 per 
anadian labor for its efficiency and its ; : 
: : , This I figure is a war stock, 


sound principles, and contrasted the en- Sins t i t } 
slavement of labor in Germany and ee Se eee eer: eee oe 


proved a 3 
: bs price 


share. 





Russia. Labor, management and the farmer the market price is lower now than it 
should ali recognize that the consumer Was at the outbreak of war. Your 
has the final decision, Mr. Carlisle said. explanation, and advice as to whether 
Photo by “Who's Who in Canada”. I should hold for eventual apprecia- 
1 ; ; , tion, would oblige me. 
n ime witn estimates ol "ese es 
vhich at the end 1938 beng —C. G., Halifax, N.S. 
timated at 1,750,000 tons’ grading Expectations of large profits due to 
it $5.60 per ton. So far practical- the war have been dissipated by the 
the ore milled has come from fixing of prices for base metals in 
ve t 100 foot level due to the contracts with the British Govern- 
é opment program, but the trend ment, and this has lessened the spec- 
I ent months should be higher as ulative interest in such stocks as Con- 
more ore is taken from the new levels. solidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
Wo on th lower levels has appar- pany. With base metal producers 
nt not as yet advanced sufficiently accepting prices only slightly above 
to forecast the average grade of ore the actual cost of production, despite 
the mine. (Continued on Next Page) 





BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 
BY HARUSPEX 


The market's long-term or year-to-year trend, under Dow’s 


theory, continues upward. From the standpoint of the short-term 
or month-to-month trend, the market, since September, has been 
undergoing a corrective or partial cancellation of the war advance, 
from which renewed drive at recent tops should be witnessed. 
See comment below. 
THE PRICE MOVEMENT—On Thursday, November 30, the 
k market, as reflected by the Dow-Jones industrial average, 
red moderately into the 146/140 area, previous!y alluded to in 
» Forecasts as normal upper and lower correction limits, re- 
pectively, to the sharp war advance running from late August to 
mid-September. Over the following three days, or through Tuesday 
of last week, the average ranged at around the top limit of the 
area, followed by moderate rally on Wednesday and Thursday. 
Whether stock prices, now that they have moved slightly under 
I its of the correction zone, will immediately resume 
ipward trend, or will work to lower limits of the zone, 
or to such resumption, will be determined by the price move- 








to the days ahead. Of the six previous correction zones 

that have been witnessed since March 31, 1938 (see last week’s 

f f i sion), the Dow-Jones industrial average 

| went but slightly under upper correction limits in three cases, 
ind lower limits in two cases, and exceeded lower limits by 


round 3% in one case—the last mentioned or more severe in- 
ice, coinciding with the outbreak of war in Europe. 

Test of the procedure currently to be followed may be deter- 
ned from the action of the two averages over the period im- 





liately ahead. Should the current rally progress to a point 
here the rail average equals or exceeds, on closing prices, 32.54, 
t will then have progressed sufficiently, in conjunction with the 


rent or such further rally as the industrial average shall estab- 














sh, to permit a test of the recent downside support points. If on 
this sell-off one or both averages, after a number of days of de- 
ne, fail to effect penetrations, or other than fractional penetra- 
is, Of the recent support points (31.53 on the rails, 145.69 on 
the industrials) and then both averages move decisively above the 
last rally peaks, the usual upward zigzag formation will have 
b \ mption of the main upward trend is 
\ ting the above formation, it cannot be said that the price 
of the past thirteen weeks has ended. In the mean- 
th onomic background, as discussed in previous 
j sts; the lack of liquidating pressure, as displayed by 
over the period of irregularity; and absence of 
1 f any large distribution at the September top: all are 
suggest that current weakness is corrective in nature, to be 
fue course, by renewed advance. 
al 
| DOW JONES STOCK AVERAGES 
LY AUG SEPT. ocr. NOV. DEC. 
| INDUSTRIALS 
| ree 
| “ojo 152-54 
i B/38 9/80 145.69 | 147,93 
144.71 eee ee ee ee ~ lso 17/9 ~~ 
| pth 3 . vi a hnaliaaltaatiaain, 
147.78 —ae 
9/18 vf« a eee ss 4 cates 
| 85 
j 9/lz 32.86 
131.33 12/9 
30.20 | 8/24 
| 7 /ee | j ' 
/ | 
| f 30.61" .- to ae oe Se BED BENE eaen ang 
9/18 11/30 
RALLS 
} 
25.71 
8/23 
| i | 
| 
DAILY AVERAGE STOCK MARKET TRANSACTIONS 
723,000 661.000 | 1.072.000 | 949,000 636,000 | 632,000 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR 
INVESTMENT 


The personal requirements of the indi- 
vidual in investment matters constitute 
an important feature of our investment 
service. This service is available at any 
of our offices. 


A.E.AMES & CO. 


LIMITED 
Business Established 1889 


TORONTOA 


Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Victoria NewYork London, €énqg. 
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Inquiries invited regarding Canadian Industrial and Min- 
ing Investments. We specialize in the Dividend Paying | 
Gold Mines and in gold under 
present active and encouraging development. 


A. E. OSLER & COMPANY 


Established 1886 Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 
Osler Bldg., 11 Jordan St. Phone ADelaide 2431 | 


THE WESTERN SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE~WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


new mining properties 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 
REGINA, SASK. 
SASKATOON, SASK. 


AGENCY BUILDING - - . 
211A EIGHTH AVE. W. ° 
McCALLUM HILL BLDG. ° 
411 AVENUE BUILDING 














Rules in making a will 


FIRST 
Let us help you plan it 
SECOND 
Have it drawn by your 





solicitor 


THIRD 
Appoint us your Executor 


ROYAL TRUST 


COMPANY 

















Credit Protection 
ALWAYS PAYS 


A credit insurance policyholder of 15 years’ 
standing makes this enlightening statement: ‘‘The 
writer recalls three years, possibly four, when you 
paid us what would otherwise have been damag- 
ing loss of capital and profit. We consider the 
policy... well worth the premium whether we 
have to call on you for payment of excess 
loss or not." 


Credit Insurance 


serves as ‘‘collateral’’ for capital invested in Accounts Receiv- 
able, controls credit losses, gives confidence in selling and 
credit granting. 


Credit Insurance provides that all goods shipped under the 
terms of the policy will be paid for whether debtors become 
insolvent, or reorganize under The Companies’ Creditors 
Arrangement Act -- 1933. Delinquencies are liquidated. 


General or specific coverage is available to Manufacturers 
and Jobbers -- economically. Ask for details. 


CANADIAN DIVISION 
AMERICAN CREDIT 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK . . J.F.McFADDEN, President 


+e 
F. A. REID T. F. McOUAT C. A. MULLEN 
General Agent General Agent General Agent 
503 Canada Cement 34 Montreal St. The Metropolitan 
ldg. Sherbrooke, Quebec Bldg. 


Phone: LA.3258-3259 
Montreal, Quebee 


Phone: Elugin 9303 


Toronts 2, Ontario 
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Dividend Notices 


WESTERN 


GROCERS 


LIMITED 
NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS 





Notice is hereby given that 

the following dividends have 

been declared 
On the Preference Shares 
14, for the current quat 
ter, pavable January 15th 
1940 to shareholders of 
reeord December 20th 
raga 
On the Common Shares, 75¢ 
per share, payable January 
15th, 1940, to shareholders 
of reeord December 20th 
19389 


By order of Board 


RILEY, 


President 


the 
Wik 


ee 








M°SCOLL- FRONTENAC OIL 
COMPANY LIMITED 
















GIVEN tha 


be 


OTICE IS HEREBY 


FRED HUNT 


Secre 


tary 








DIVIDEND 


CHARTERED TRUST AND 
eee ee 







Chartered 
pay able 


\f 





Order of the Board 
E. W 


McNEILL, 
Secretary 

i at Toronto, 

nber 16th, 1939 














DIVIDEND NOTICE 


BRITISH AMERICAN OIL 


COMPANY ew LIMITED 
NOT > is heret riven + ivi io 











th day < 
re Warre 
No. 39 
1 Bank of Cana 
Pi or at the 

Royal Bank 
sight exchange 
January 2nd 













dollars 





da 
Can adian 
1940 
H. H 


ted at Toront Decern 


retary 


RONSDON, Sec 
r 4th, 1939 














BRITISH COLUMBIA POWER 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND No. 46 


Nore is hereby given that a divi@end 
of Fifty cents (S0c) per Share on 
Class “‘A’’ Shares has been declared for the 
three months ending December 30th, 1939, 
payable by cheque dated January 15th, 
1940, to shareholders as of record at the 
close of business on December 30th, 1939. 
Such cheque will be mailed on January 13th, 
1940, by the Montreal Trust Company 
from Vancouver. 
By Order of the Board, 


ERNEST ROGERS, 
Secretary. 














Vancouver, B.C. 
December 7th, 1940. 





MONETA PORCUPINE 
MINES LIMITED 


(No Personal Liability) 


DIVIDEND NO. 6 


NOTICE is hereby given that a dividend 
of three cents per share has been declared 
by the Directors of Moneta Porcupine Mines 
Limited (No Personal Liability) payable in 
Canadian funds on January 15th, 1940, to 
Shareholders of record December 30th, 1939 
By order of the Board 
H. B. CLEARIHUE, 

Secretary-Treasurer 
roronto 
December 


Ontario 
7th, 1939 








RELIANCE 


6%4% CUMULATIVE PREFERRED 
STOCK 


DIVIDEND of three and one 

quarter per cent (3%%) per 
share, being the accumulated divi 
dend for the six months ended 
May 31, 1938, has declared 
and authorized to be paid on De- 
cember 20, 1939 to all preference 
shareholders of record with the 
Transfer Agents of the Company at 
the close of business on December 











been 


9, 1939. 
By order of the Board, 
A. W. GIBB. Secretary 
Winnipeg, December 1, 1939 








Hollinger Consolidated 
Gold Mines Limited 


DIVIDEND NUMBER 326 
EXTRA DIVIDEND NUMBER 59 


A regular dividend of 1%, and an extra 
tvidend of 1%, making 2% in all, have been 
leclared by the Directors on the Capital 
Stock of the Company, payable on the 30th 
‘ay of December, 1939, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on the 15th 
Cay of December, 1039 


DATED the 9th day of December, 1939. 


I. McIVOR, 
Assistant-Treasurer 


ATURDAY 


NIGHT 


GOLD & DROSS 





(Continued from Page 12 
heavy increases In taxation, they a 
making a highly patrioti ntribu- 
tion to the cause of the Allies 

Smelters’ agreement with the Brit- 
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in Western Steel P lucts L ted 
D N., W 1 Ma 
Western Ste stock is a 


speculation 
company recei\ 


even should 





ing, I doubt 

average possibilities. 

might be well advise 

your holdings in favor 

with a brighter outlook. 
As you probably know, 





source of Western Steel Pro 





come is the construction indu 

the prospects for which have a 
considerably dulled by the War. How- 
ever, the company is diversifying its 
output, extending operations to in- 


far 


clude the production of equipmen 
airplane hangars and grain 


¢ 
elevators 


vith the greatly improved wheat crop 
in the West and the demand for 
hangar equipment, which will become 
more urgent as the Empire air train- 
ing scheme gets under way, these 
divisions should be productive of 
greater income for the duration of 
the war at least. But whether or not 





the gains made here will be sufficient 
to offset the decrease in volume which 
will result from a slump in the 
struction industry remains to be seen. 

For the 6 months ended June 30 
1939, Western Steel Products Corpor ra 





con- 





tion Limited reported a net 
$10,075, against a i 

for the same perio¢ 

cially the loss was ! rt 

to lower sales and profit margins 


KERR-ADDISON, PERRON 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

The stepping-up of 
milling capacity u 
the management 
large body of ore. 
sible to give, roughly, 
probable net earnings? At the 
time I hold some Perron Gold and as 
this stock is now about the 
as Kerr-Addison, I 
switching a part of my Perron holding 
to Kerr-Addison. Do you nd 
this? 


Kerr-Addis 8 
ate hat 
¢ ? , f 

feeis assured ¢ I 


Would it be pos- 


an idea of the 


ld | 
ould mai 


present 


Same price 
am considering 


recomime 
G. A., Toronto, Ont. 

It is true that Kerr-Addison Gold 
Mines has met with excellent develop- 
ment success, and ore reserves are now 
estimated as sufficient for the increased 
milling rate for over five years. Mil- 


ling 1,100 tons daily, the net profit 
next year is expected to be around 


Repat 


(Continued from 11) 


bore in 1914. We have increased our 
population 50%, and our productivity 
more than that, but we have increased 
our public debt 1000%—three-quarters 
of the increase being the direct re- 
sult of our adventures in acquiring 
and running a state railway. 

I might list a few other differences. 
I might mention the fact that we in 
Canada have taken at least the few 
first faltering steps in the direction of 
socialism. We have not done very 
much of this, but we have at least 
done enough to make it sure that this 
is no longer a country in which the 
qualities which equip an_ individual 
to acquire wealth will have free play. 
We have a good deal in the way of 
exactly that sort of control of private 
activity, and those futile attempts at 
redistribution of wealth, which have 
played so great a part in impoverish- 
ing the British economy. We have at 
least enough to be a little embar- 
rassed. 


No Material Boom 

For all these reasons, 
lieve that we shall have a material 
boom as a result of the war. I be- 
lieve that our war effort will have to 
take the form of a reduction in our 
present standards of living—a reduc- 
tion similar to that which Sir John 
Simon has warned the people of 
Britain they must accept; a substitu- 
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and women engaged in fl 

occupations—such as are many of ou 
public services, and men and women 
engaged in the luxury trades, at 
work producing the goods and services 


require 


Bren gun 


which the emergency will 

We may have to take 
carriers and army trucks in pl 
our luxurious private automobiles. We 
may have to be satisfied with the 
vision of ammunition for the troops, 
in place of movie theatres. We may 
have to substitute, on the public pay- 
roll, additional military officers for 
the superfluous civil servants in de- 
partments which are not really nec- 
essary. We may even have to go 
far as to take surplus railway con- 
ductors out of blue uniforms and put 
them into khaki. We may, in short, 
have to make this war an occasion 
for making very tangible sacrifices of 
personal comfort and convenience at 
the altar of liberty. 


ace of 


pro- 


so 


How we are to do these things I 
do not quite understand. What we 
are to do with all the books which 


we have written to prove that public 
debt is a good thing, I do not know 
How we are to convert the young 
preachers of economic error and class 
hatred who have decorated our uni- 
versities for so long into suitable re- 
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A Virile Nation 
Wha Know is it this is a 
nation ol iN i \ e people, wh 
al t st in the ngness to 
tight in a war for liberty They will 
do wh 1as to be done. They will 
clean up the mess which they have 
made. They will restore economy in 
publie life They will insist, once 
again, on the importance of industry 
and thrift as the foundation of a 
national economy 
They will do these things unwil 
lingly and with much grumbling, but 
they will do them, for the people of 
this country went into this war with 


the intention of fighting it to the end 

At the moment this doctrine is not 
going to be popular. Within a year, 
as the strain of the struggle increases, 


it will be, not popular, but accepted 
as automatically correct. 

The boom which we have been 
promised will not develop. There will 
be a boomin citizenship and in de- 
votion to all sound ideals old 
fashioned as they have become in 
recent times 
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WHO KNOWS: 


WHEN it’s your money that’s being spent for 
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insurance, you have a right to see that it is 


spent wisely, That's why it will pay you to 


consult a full time, thoroughly qualified insur- 


ance agent—because he knows. Careful train 


ing and wide experience equip him to help you 
get the best protection possible at the lowest 
cost possible with safety. Call him. Depend on 


him. He will serve you well. 


on Y . ** 
Trust your Canada Accident Agent 
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Concerning Insurance 





Protection for the Power Plant 
BY GEORGE GILBERT 





Higher pressures, greater speeds and material stresses, and the 
tendency towards larger and larger concentrations of energy in 
single units, increase the hazards which threaten financial loss 
not only through damage to the costly mechanism of power 
plants in industry and business but also through interruption 
of the production process. 


As a means of providing protection against such losses, owners and 
operators of such power plants are realizing more and more, and 
particularly at this juncture, the value of Engineering Insurance, 
which is based on the most modern insurance principles of pre- 
vention of loss at the source by expert inspection and super- 
vision and of indemnity for such losses as do occur in spite of 


these preventive measures. 
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[XN MOST branches of insurance, the 








ompanies now take a more public- 

Ss ted vy of their obligations to 
the insured than they did in the early 
ays of the business. Formerly, they 
jid not concern themselves with the 
revention of losses or the improve- 
ent of sks from a safety stand- 
vy sin 1s ms risks 

t 4 i ited ) \ 1 : 

ving » the ) 1utho 

s nsured themselves to make 
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S uU tes 
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t erating with owners Oi 
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s {1 mun il and gov- 
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ss a sou iltthough it must 

1 it is SO far been 

yr S uut a 

i { vith 

st iccomplished 

S in of insurance 

vhich from its’ inceptior 

s always recognized its duty to the 
nsured to reduce losses to a minimum 
ve inspection and so keep 

insurance rates down to a minimum, 
ind that is steam boiler and machin- 
nsuran yr engineering insur- 

ince as it is now called While in 
and emplo s’ a ty insurance 
inspection service has become 

very important, in engineering insur- 
il s still more so, and an inspec- 
S e of the highest order is 

t listing ning aracteristic of 
Se ny s specializing in the 
transa 1 this class of insurance. 
In 1es e the present particu- 
rls vhen every effort is required 
maintain production of essential 
'sS at th highest point of 

tt I t is not difficult to realize 
that t prevention of boiler ex- 
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plosions, motor breakdowns, or the 
breakdown of other plant equipment 
is of greater importance than the 


‘ollection of an insurance indemnity. 
Thus the protective value of the 
cident prevention service furnished by 
any company should be given as much 
consideration as the ability of the 
company to out the financial 
under its policy 


ac- 


carry 
obligations assumed 


Early Developments 


Modern engineering insurance 
een developed from boiler insurance 
vhich first written in Canada 
in 1875, and for many years only one 
company was engaged in the business 
It met with a large measure of suc- 
cess in preventing explosions 
efficient inspection 


has 


Vas 


boiler 
y means of its 


service. Flywheel insurance was the 
next development, and the coverage 
was later extended to the entire en- 
gine unit, which was the beginning of 
engine insurance. Then, when steam 
turbines came intv use, the accident 
prevention service was extended to 


turbines 
While an accident prevention 
vice bac insurance 
available for all the power plant of 
an industry except the electrical 
machinery, some years passed before 
regarded as practicable to 
indertake electrical machinery insur- 
ance, as the hazards connected with 
the operation of electrical machines 
different and required 
and treatment. 


ser- 


ked by was now 


it was 


were special 


consideration 


It was not until around 1922 that 
an accident prevention service was 
made available for electrical equip- 
ment. With the advent of electrical 
machinery insurance, the coverage of 
steam turbines was extended to in- 
clude the electrical part of the unit. 
Since 1922 an accident prevention 


service has been available for all the 
plant equipment of a business 
or industry along with insurance that 
indemnifies for the accidents which 
the service is not able to prevent. 
This accident prevention service has 
been rightly stressed as the most im- 
portant feature of the various lines of 
engineering insurance which have now 
become a practical necessity for the 
protection of modern industry. The 
prevention service is the only feature 
of engineering insurance that has not 
standardized, as with so many 
now transacting this 
class of insurance many different ideas 
are bound to exist as to the type of 
that will produce the 
results in the prevention of accidents 


powel! 


peen 


companies 


service best 


Importance of Inspections 


A comprehensive accident preven- 
tion service includes not only the ser- 
a competent field inspector, 
services of supervising en- 
and, when needed, the ser- 
vices of engineering experts in one 
or other of the various branches of 
plant operation boilers, en- 
turbines, electrical machinery. 
The head of an industry who employs 
experts in his own business, and 
especially in connection with the 
operation of his power plant, is in a 


vices of 
the 


gineers, 


but 


power 


gines 


good position to judge the value of 
the accident prevention service offered 
by any particular company. 


Up to 1928, a separate policy was 
line of engineering 
insurance, and each company used its 
own form of policy, but in that year 


issued for each 


the whole method of writing these 
lines was revised and_= simplified. 
Boiler and pressure vessels were 


classed 
Boiler 


zines, 


under the general heading of 
Insurance, while flywheels, en- 
pumps, turbines 
and electrical machines were grouped 
in a class called Machinery Insurance 

A single policy was also introduced 
the same time to apply to all 
lasses of boiler and machinery insur- 
his policy is a standard form 
and is in general use by all companies. 
It contains merely the general insur- 
ance provisions and does not attempt 
to define the object insured nor the 
accident insured Specific 
coverage for 


compressors, 


about 


ance 


against 


individual objects is 


effected by attaching to the policy 
form a schedule or schedules that 
describe and deal with the various 


These schedules, 
e 


objects to be covered 
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ARTHUR B. WOOD, F.I.A., F.A.S., 
president and managing director, Sun 
Life Assurance Company of Canada, 
who addressed the 33rd annual con- 
vention of the Association of Life In- 


surance Presidents in New York, 
December 15, on “Life Assurance in 
War Time.” 


like the policy, are standard forms. 


Eight schedules are used to cover 
the field to which boiler insurance 
applies. These schedules define the 


objects insured and their location, and 
the accident insured against. Among 
the objects for which these schedules 
are used steel boilers, both fire 
and water tube; electric steam gen- 
erators, iron boilers, both steam 
and hot water; accumulators, both 
acid and steam; cookers, pulp digest- 
ers; feedwater heaters; kettles; kiers; 
tanks, air, rendering and other kinds; 
vulcanizers; rotary bleachers o1 


are. 


cast 


digesters, paper machines, laundry 
machines with their chests or rolls; 
economizers and refrigeration  sys- 


tems. 

Because of the different character- 
istics of the various objects, the kind 
of accident insured against under the 
boiler schedules is not the same in each 
schedule, but, in general, the basic 
accident insured against is the sudden 
and accidental tearing asunder of the 


object or parts thereof due to in- 
ternal pressure of the object's con- 
tents. 

Eleven schedules are used for the 


various objects to which machinery in- 


surance applies. Among the objects 
Which may be insured under a 
machinery policy are: steam and in- 


ternal combustion engines; pumps and 
both steam and internal 
combustion type or of the separately 
driven type, as, for example, by an 
electric motor; wheels and shaftings: 
miscellaneous machines, such as fans 
and blowers, centrifugal driers and 
extractors, coal pulverizers, centri- 
fugal pumps and compressors and 
hydraulic transmissions; small refrig- 
erating and compressing machines 
driven by an electric motor the capac- 
ity of which does not exceed 3 h.p.; 
steam and water turbines; 
generators; transformers; electric 
motors; switchboards and other mis- 
cellaneous electrical equipment. 


compressors, 


electric 


Accident Insured Against 


Under all these schedules the 
cident insured against is that 
which the term “breakdown” 
This term is intended to 
ordinary operating accidents which 
sufficiently serious to manifest 
themselves at the time of their occur- 
rence, but to exclude occurrences of 
the kind that would normally be recog- 
nized as maintenance. The breakdown 
must be sudden and accidental. Slowly 
developing cracks and other defects 
Which appear gradually are not re- 
accidents under this 
of insurance. 

Under a boiler or machinery policy, 
the fundamental is against 
damage to result of 
the accident insured against, both 
damage to the property of the in- 
sured and damage to the property of 
others for which the insured is liable, 
including liability for the use 
of such damaged property. For a small 
additional premium the policy may be 
written to include liability for bodily 
injuries sustained by any person, but 
this coverage not apply to any 
liability or obligations under any 
Workmen's Compensation law. 

When such an accident occurs to 
the plant, there is almost al- 
ways an indirect as direct 
loss to the owner or operator, and to 


ac- 
for 
is used 
include the 


are 


garded as class 


coverage 
property as a 


loss of 


does 


power! 
well as a 


provide protection against the more 
important of these indirect losses, 
Use and Occupancy Insurance, Out- 
age Insurance and Consequential 
Damage Insurance have been made 
available in connection with boiler 


and machinery policies, thus making 
the coverage now obtainable very 
complete and comprehensive. 
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Hazards of the Street 


very man and woman who walks the street faces the 
danger of Accident. Slipping, stumbling, falling, being 
hit by motors or bicycles, are all ever-present hazards. 
If one of these gets you, what ? Be prepared by 
securing a policy in the Mutual Benefit Health and 
\ccident Association. They pay indemnities for a day 
or a lifetime. For particulars, ask any of our Agents 


or write us, 
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Mines 
BY J. A. McRAE 


THE Kirkland Lake Gold Mining Co. 

has completed new construction 
designed to bring mill capacity to 
400 tons of ore per day, The machin- 
ery is to come into operation within 
a few days, and the large capacity 
will reflect itself on production dur- 
ing the closing half of December. 

os 

Uchi Gold Mines is striving for a 
cost sheet of $4 per ton, a rate which 
would permit the company to estab- 
lish operating profits of close to $4 
per ton. The mill is levelling out to 
between 15,000 and _ 416,000 tons 
monthly capacity. An average re- 
covery of around $8 per ton appears 
to be in prospect. This suggests out- 
put of possibly $125,000 per month, and 
with operating profits of over $60,- 
000 per month, or a rate of $750,000 
annually. At this rate, the company 
would not be long in retiring the 
the bond issue of $1,000,000. These 
bonds do not reach maturity for an- 


other two years, or until Dec. 31st, 
1941. 
se 
Val D’Or Mineral Holdings holds 
500,000 shares of Uchi Gold Mines. 


Val D’Or is itself capitalized at 750,- 
000 shares, of which just 511,236 
shares have been issued. 
e 
San Antonio is milling 325 tons of 
ore daily. However, the development 
of a length of 2,100 ft. of ore at the 
1,350 ft. level has introduced the 
prospect of an important increase in 
milling in due time. New levels are 
being opened up, and if these com- 
pare to any reasonable extent with 
the 1,350 ft. an increase of at least 
fifty per cent. in mill capacity would 
be pretty well assured. The ore grades 
over $12 to the ton, and has an aver- 
age width of around 15 ft. This is 
not only perhaps the longest continu- 
ous shoot of gold ore so far developed 
in Canada, but the big average width 
should also contribute toward low 
mining costs. 
e 
Aunor Porcupine is making good 
progress with mill construction and 
the plant will go into production with- 
in sixty days. Delivery of some of the 
equipment has been slow, and there- 
by lagging behind construction. How- 
ever, everything considered, the plant 
is expected to be in full operation in 
early February. The initial capacity 
is an estimated 300 tons per day. 
e 
Upper Canada Mines has sufficient 
ore indicated to assure production at 
a rate of 150 tons daily for a period of 
two years, according to an official 
statement. The mill is now producing 
at a rate of close to $70,000 per month. 
e 
The mineral output from Ontario 
will reach $238,000,000 for 1939, ac- 
cording to preliminary estimates, 
compared with a little under $220,000- 
000 in 1938. 
e 
Cariboo Gold Quartz produced $107,- 
555 in November from 9,155 tons of 
ore. This compared with $136,220 in 
October. Grade of ore was down $2.71 
per ton. 





show an 
year 


Macassa_ will output of 
$2,310,000 during the drawing 
toward a close, according to prelim- 
inary estimates. 

a 

Malartic Gold Fields has completed 
construction of its mill of 300 tons 
daily capacity. The plant will go into 
operation this week-end, and is cap- 
able of being enlarged to_ possibly 
500 tons daily at moderate expend- 
iture. 

o 

Cochenour-Willans Gold Mines is 
operating its new mill at 150 tons daily 
and expects to be able to bring the 
plant to full rated capacity of 200 
tons per day early in the new year. 

a 

Hallnor Mines has been 
show an average production of over 
$200,000 per month throughout 1939. 
Profits have averaged close to $125,- 
006 every 30 days. 


able to 


e 
Magnet Consolidated in the Little 
Long Lac district is recovering ap- 
proximately $25 per ton, and the mill 
treated 160 tons daily in November. 
The company is producing its gold 
at a cost of less than $12 an ounce. 
The high average tonnage in Novem- 
ber was due to drawing an abnormal 
amount from the dump. The normal 
mill average is a little over 100 tons 
per day. 
e 
Sheep Creek Gold Mines in British 
Columbia produced $80,571 in Novem- 
ber from 4,683 tons of ore. This com- 
pared with $86,714 during the pre- 
ceding month. 
es 
God’s Lake has extended the drift 
to 215 ft. in length on its newly de- 
veloped ore shoot. The deposit has 
maintained an average width of be- 
tween five and six feet and carries an 
average of over $15 per ton. 


Political Economy of 
Great War No. 2 


(Continued from Page 11) 
tend to be sucked into a vicious in- 
flationary spiral. Fixed incomes, pen- 
sions, bank deposits, government sal- 
aries, contracts, and bonds are sub- 
jected to a cruel, hidden and _ indis- 
criminate tax. The profiteer and the 
speculator flourish. Capital is tempt- 
ed into imprudent investments. And 
the habits and expectations of the 
Whole community are thrown into 
disorder. If these dangers are not 
averted, the end of the war means 
a violent industrial collapse accom- 





PERSONAL BANK LOANS OF 
GREAT PUBLIC SERVICE 





The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Reports Marked Success of 


Plan Inaugurated About 
Three Years Ago 





ORDINARY LOANS INCREASE — 
155,000 BORROWERS IN PAST YEAR 





Canada’s Economic Power Import- 
ant Factor In War 


The Annual Meeting of Shareholders 
of The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
was held in the Head Office of the 
Bank in the city of Toronto Decem- 
ber 12th. Mr. A. E. Arscott, General 
Manager, presented one of the 
strongest financial statements in 
the Bank’s history. After review- 
ing the changes in the Bank’s po- 
sition for the year ending 3lIst 
October, which accounted for an 
increase of over $80,000,000 in assets 
to a total of $745,650,000, Mr. 
Arscott addressed the meeting as 
follows: 


GENERAL MANAGER’S 
ADDRESS 


$155,352 ORDINARY LOANS 


The number of borrowers during 
the year, not including loans made 
by the Personal Loan Department, 
totals 155,352 and our analysis shows 
that of these 142,405, or 91.66 per 
cent. of the total, borrowed indivi- 
dually $2,000 or less. In dealing with 
this teature I should like to mention 
that each of our managers has a 
fixed limit up to which he may make 
loans without reference either to the 
Superintendent of the district in 
which he is located or to Head Office, 
as the case may be. The great ma- 
jority of our branch managers may 
lend up to $2,000 without refer- 
ence to any senior officer, and many 
managers in the larger communities, 
who have had longer experience, are 
accorded higher limits. It will be 
noted, theretore, that a great per- 
centage of our loans is made by the 
managers on their own responsibility. 
This 1s a complete answer to the 
allegation which has frequently been 
made that loans generally are so 
closely under the supervision of head 
office authorities that managers are 
prevented from lending where their 
knowledge of local conditions con- 
vinces tnem a loan could safely be 
made. 


PERSONAL LOAN DEPARTMENT 


Our Personal Loan Department, in- 
augurated a little over three years 
ago for the purpose of lending under 
the Budget Saving Plan, has in that 
period made 185,000 individual loans 
aggregating over $27,000,000. Our 
analysis of these loans as at the end 
of October shows them to have been 


used for the following purposes: 
“% of 
Total 
Purpose of Loan Amount 


Medical, Dental and Hospital Bills 12.36 


Consolidation of Debts . 30.11 

Taxes, Insurance Premiums and Mort- 
gage (Principal and Interest) Payments 8.73 
Education 5.77 
Household Expenses, Furnishings, et¢ 10.14 

Miscellaneous, including Clothing, Coal, 
Store Bills, etc 32.89 
100.00 


Our classification also shows that the occu- 
pation of the borrowers has been as follows 


of 

Total 

Number 

Wage Earners and Artisans 37.83 
Office, Clerical and other non-manual 

Workers 28.50 


Managers, Superintendents, Foremen 10.69 
School Teachers, Professional People, 


Salesmen and Sundry 22.98 

100.00 

The results achieved in the Per- 

sonal Loan field are gratifying not 


only because the Bank’s business has 
been increased but, also, because the 
arrangement has proved to be a great 


help to those requiring small ad- 
vances which can be_ repaid from 
savings over a period of a_ year. 


Many borrowers by being able to 
consolidate immediately pressing ob- 
ligations have been relieved of finan- 
cial worries, while others by borrow- 
ing funds necessary for medical treat- 
ment have improved their health and 
efficiency. ; 
We have had many letters of ap- 
preciation from those who have bor- 
rowed under our Personal Loan plan 


and the figures given you today 
clearly indicate how well this service 
has been received. 

I should like to draw attention 
again, as I did last year, to the fact 
that the loaning of small amounts 
is by no means confined to the Per- 
sonal Loan Department, which is a 
specialized service. As I have al- 
ready told you, there were as well 
142,405 borrowers who obtained regu- 
lar banking loans from the branches 
in amounts $2,000 or less, the total so 
advanced being $42,864,000. 


DEPOSITS HIGHEST IN BANK’S 
HISTORY 


Our Total Deposits at $662,708,000 
are the highest in the history of the 
Bank and show an increase over last 
year of $84,695,000. Deposits not bear- 
ing interest show an increase of 
$28,561,000. Deposits bearing interest 
an increase of $7,786,000. We have 
over a million depositors and you 
will be interested to know that over 
90 per cent. are represented by ac- 
counts of $1,000 or Teas. 

The Statement which I have just 
reviewed in comparison with that 
of last year represents not merely 
one year’s progress of this institution 
but its development over a period of 
seventy-two years. During that long 
term the Bank has been safely guid- 
ed through several economic and poli- 
tical crises, including the Great War 
of 1914-18 and the subsequent years 
of severe deflation and readjustment 
which the world had then to undergo. 
It is, therefore, a matter of great 
satisfaction that there is in the Bank 
today the accumulated strength of 
many previous years of sound direc- 
tion, coupled with experience in such 
abnormal world events as have pre- 
vailed. This combination of stability 
and experience is typical of the Can- 
adian banking system as a whole. 


SHARP RISE IN GENERAL 
BUSINESS 


In my report last year I men- 
tioned that with the co-operation of 
a great many industrialists across 
Canada we had constructed an_ in- 
dustrial production index in an ef- 
fort to provide an accurate measure 
of current business conditions. I am 
glad to say that this index, which is 
published in the Bank’s Monthly Com- 
mercial Letter, has accomplished 
what we had hoped and that it has 
gained wide recognition by independ- 
ent organizations in their study of 
Canadian economy. It is of particular 
interest just now when the country’s 
large and diversified economic system 
is being transferred to a war basis. 

The changes which have taken 
place in Canadian business this year 
seem to be of an unprecedented na- 
ture. The country, I think, has never 
in any comparable period had such 
a sharp rise in general business as 
has occurred since last spring. In- 
dutrial activity in November was at 
a record peak, having advanced by 
33 per cent. from the low point of 
the winter of 1938-39. In the months 
prior to September business was 
strongly progressive but was acceler- 
ated following the outbreak of the 
war by the stimulus derived from 
a rush by manufacturers, traders and 
the general public to accumulate 
stocks of commodities, in many Cases 
beyond current requirements. Now 
that the first effects of war influences 
have passed I expect to see an up- 
ward trend in Canadian business and 
that it will continue in that general 
direction for the duration of the wai 
| should like, however, to sound a 
note of warning to those engaged in 
industry that while the demands for 
foodstuffs, munitions and other wat 
materials will increase as long as the 
war lasts, if production is not well 
jlanned we are likely to encounter 
in the post-war period greater diffi- 
culties than we have ever experl- 
enced. On the other hand, if sound 
judgment is exercised and = specu- 
lative commitments avoided the pain- 
ful losses of the readjustment period 
which is bound to follow the war will 
be greatly lessened. 


President S$. H. Logan Calls Attention to 
Canada’s Development in Productive 
Capacity Since the Last War 


Meeting though we are under the 
shadow of another great war, I do 
not propose to review the political 
events leading up to its outbreak. 
Germany’s contemptuous disregard 
of solemn pledges, of international 
law, of the rights of other nations 
and of world opinion has caused a 
general feeling of revulsion against 
her. Few outside her own borders 
will question where the guilt lies for 
the present conflict and all the sac- 
rifices it entails. 


TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 
IGNORED 


For some time prior to this war, 
however, a notable change had been 
taking place in world economy which 


ccmsstbsctaianiniiiia 
eee 


panied by revolutionary discontent 
The British and French being 
nearer to this second phase, it is most 
encouraging to see how consciously 
and how resolutely they have set out 
to deal with it. Though we in the 
United States still have time, we, too, 


should be preparing our minds to 


calls for more attention than it has 
yet received. Il refer to an evident 
reversal of the policy of extreme 


nationalism and economic self- 
sufficiency which was adopted by 
many countries as a means of selt- 


preservation under the conditions 
created by the Great Depression. An 
example of this new attitude was the 
trade agreement made a little over 
a year ago between Great Britain, 
the United States and Canada. This 
agreement was one of many of a 
similar nature entered into in recent 
vears between the United States and 
a number of other countries. While 
designed primarily to improve the 
mutual commercial relationships olf 
the contracting nations through a 
lowering of tariff barriers, these 


prevent the menace of a war in 


flation 
In the second phase, when demand 


is really greater than supply, an in- 
flationary rise of prices cannot be 
stopped by prosecuting or persecut- 
ing business men and labor leaders 
who advance prices and wage rates. 


treaties were expected, with good 
reason, to help in correcting the dif- 
ficulties under which world trade in 
general had for so many years been 
laboring. It is tragic that Germany 
should have failed to recognize, or 
perhaps’ deliberately ignored, this 
change in sentiment. Instead of ad- 
justing ner policies to the new trend 
and giving her people the opportunity 
to exercise their undoubted talents 
in a constructive manner and_ so 
satisfy essential needs which had 
long been denied them, she con- 
demned them to greater privation 
and the whole world to the disloca- 
tion and sufferings of a major war. 


EFFECTS OF WAR ON BUSINESS 
WORLD 


3usiness men of every nation, far 


from welcoming war, have every 
reason to. desire peace and good 


order in domestic and international 
relations. 

iney Know that the intense demand 
for materials required for the prose- 
cution of war and the consequent in- 
crease in employment and _ general 
activity may produce, for a tme, ab- 
normal profits and an atmosphere of 
prosperity. They know too, however, 
that this seeming prosperity is ac- 
companied by the waste and destruc- 
tion which are part and parcel of 
sucn a conflict. Therefore, a_ price 
is eventually exacted for these waste- 
ful losses far exceeding the temporary 
gains previously secured 

There can be little doubt that the 
agricultural, industrial and financial 









difficulties which the world has 
faced in recent years, such as cur- 
rency inflation, maladjustment of 
price levels, trade restrictions and 
See e monetary and_ political 
disorders can, in the main, be traced 


directly or indirectly to the last 
Great War and its aftermath 

3etter far, both from the business 
point of view and that of humanity 
at large, those peaceful conditions 
which encourage the steady expan- 
sion of commercial relations both 
within and across national borders, 
the widest possible distribution of the 
varied forms of production available 
to mankind and reasonably constant 
profits on however modest a scale. 

All such considerations, however, 
must be laid aside when, as now, a 
nation finds its very existence 
threatened by an aggressor seeking 
world domination. Modern warfare 
necessitates the mobilization of na- 
tional resources under the command 
of governments. We may well, 
therefore, take stock of our econ- 
omic position. 


CANADA'S ECONOMIC 
TRANSFORMATION 


The conditions under which Canada 
entered this war were very different 
from those of that fateful August of 
twenty-five years ago. Then the Do- 
minion was suffering from reaction 
consequent upon the over-expansion 
of railway construction and specula- 
tive excesses of a Western land boom. 
The international crisis developed so 
rapidly that there was but little time 
to adopt protective measures against 
war, the immediate effects of which, 
when it broke, were almost paralyzing 
to our young country. In striking 
contrast, the outbreak of hostilities 
last September found Canada in a 
healthy and_ progressive condition, 
and with plans made well in advance 
by numerous organizations to meet 
the shock of a breakdown in negotia- 
tions for a peaceful solution of inter- 
national problems. On this occasion, 
therefore, strong resistance developed 
against the disruptive influences of 
war. 

A year ago I outlined to you an 
economic transformation since 1929 
which had shifted Canada from a 
predominantly agricultural base to 
one distributed between agriculture, 
mining and manufacturing. Summar- 
izing the analysis which supported 
that statement, it was concluded that 
mining and manutacturing (including 
forestry) accounted for about 60 per 
cent. of the net value of national 
production, as compared with less 
than 50 per cent. ten years previously. 
The proportion contributed by agri- 
culture had, however, declined from 
more than one-third to 20 per cent. 
and could not be expected to rise 
above one-quarter even in a_ period 
of good crops and fair prices In 
the development of new types of 
enterprise which lifted Canada to a 


high industrialized plane there were 
many peace-time advantages, among 


them the provision of a much greater 
range of commodities for domestic 
use and for export, a broadening of 
the taxable structure at a time when 
public authorities required increased 
funds and the widening of the aven- 
ues of employment 


CANADA'S STRENGTH FOR 
ALLIED CAUSE 


We can reasonably regard this 
greatly enlarged economic organiza- 
ion as of such importance as to add 
considerably to the strength of the 
Allied cause in this conflict. In fact, 
the increase in Canadian productivity 
accounts in considerable degree for 
the greater margin of economic super- 
iority of the British and French Em- 
pires over Germany to-day as com- 
pared with that existing In 1914-18, 
which proved to be the decisive fac- 
tor in that conflict Within these 
Empires there is produced more than 
one-third of the world’s supply of 
such essential war materials as the 
major non-ferrous base metals and 
manganese, over 90 per cent. of the 
nickel, about one-quarter of the raw 
cotton and wood pulp, nearly one- 
fifth of the tungsten, 60 per cent. of 
the rubber, 40 per cent. of the tin and 
approximately half of the wool and 
gold. In those neutral areas, the 
United States and Latin America, 
which also serve as sources of materi- 
als for the Allied forces, but from 
which in a commercial way Germany 
is practically isolated, are the world’s 
largest supplies of petroleum = and 
cotton, as well as important quanti- 
ties of metals and wool. Germany is 
deficient in all the commodities I have 
mentioned, and in that entire region 
from which she now can draw, that 
is to say, the neutral section of Con- 
tinental Europe including’ Russia, 
there is less than 15 per cent. of the 


world’s supply of petroleum and cot- 
ton, not more than one-fifth of the 
production of wool and gold, scarcely 
measurable quantities of tin, tung- 
sten and nickel and no natural rub- 
ber. Iron, manganese, lead, zinc and 
wood pulp are the only materials 
which Germany might be able to se- 


cure from contiguous countries in 
comparable proportions to those 
available in the Anglo-French do- 
main There is no certainty, how- 
ever, that Germany can Y t 





these countries sufficient 
pay for the supplies of war materials 
she requires 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


We cannot estimate accurately 
economic weight of Canada 
will help to tip the scales in t 
Allies’ favor unless we realize to the 
full how greatly our industrial posi- 
tion has changed to conform to the 








highly mechanized methods of t 

war. The capacity of manufacturing 
plants here is not only at least 10 
per cent. greater than in 1929, but 


actua!ly haif as large again as in 1918, 
when we made our supreme war 
effort by an abnormal utilization of 
industrial equipment. But even these 
figures do not adequately portray 
the growth of Canadian industry 
Now there are not only many more 
factories and mills, but a greater 
variety of industrial products and a 
larger proportion of f manufac- 
tured goods flowing fre 
ensive territory For 
twenty years ago raw mater 
resented 45 per cent. of our 
ports, whereas the proportion 





is only about one-quarter, whi 
ratio of fully manufactured c¢ 
dities is over 40 per cent Another 


example is afforded by the industriali- 
zation of the Prairie \ 
which, once regarded as sui 
for agricultural 

about 2,500 processing plan 
kinds with an = annual pri 


purposes, 











value of 250,000,000, nearly 
an amount as the yearly 
derived from the farms of 5 
, banner period of 1926-29 





an in the 
MINING DEVELOPMENT 


As I ponted out at last year’s meet- 












ing, e owe much of the recent in- 
dustrial development of Canada _ to 
mining. While, as a result of a 
moderate recession in some metal- 
lic industries early in 1939, this vear’s 
value of minerals may not break th 
record of 1937 ($457,000,000) the pro- 
ductive capacity of mining is actu- 
ally at an all-time peak. Moreover, 
the comparatively huge supply of 
minerals provided in recent yez for 





metallurgical and other processing 
establishments has been augmented 
recently by domestic iron ore in im- 
portant quantity for part of the 
Canadian steel industry which, with 
a capacty of 1,750,000 tons per year, 
formerly imported all its raw ma- 
terial. 

The mining industry has won an- 
other distinction. We have pr 
never had a better instance of strong 
and loyal co-operation than is evi- 
dent in the recent agreement of this 
country’s major producers of copper, 
ead and zine, in the face of rising 
costs of many qther commodities, to 
place their output at the disposal oi 
the Allied forces at prices actuall 
below those prevailing in the open 
market. None but well-managed, 
low-cost mining companies with large 
reserves of good grade ore could lend 
such aid as this. 


ybably 






$200,000,000 OF NEW GOLD 


In addition to these vital war ma- 
terials we have others of equal im- 
portance, notably nickel and_ gold 
The pre-eminence of our nickel in- 


dustry is not due entirely to the fact 
that Canada is the source of most of 
the world’s supply of this essential 
material but, also, to long and suc- 
cessful efforts in peace times to de- 
velop new uses for this l 
partly as a result of whic 
duction has more than dout 
1918. Gold, moreover, assumes a 
importance at this critical time for 
it has now an_ increased value in 
terms of commodities, many of 
may not be obtainable upon 
It is, therefore, gratifying that Can- 
ada’'s production of gold now exceeds 
for the first time, an annual rate of 
five million ounces, with a value of 
nearly $200,000,000, an amount not 
far short of that which this country 
may have to spend for war 
during the next vear. 








nurnose 
purposes 


ECONOMIC MOBILIZATION 


Mobilization of our economic re- 
sources has in the last three months 
proceeded, between British and 
Canadian governmental authorities 
and business interests, in a spirit of 
general co-operation beyond that at- 
tained during the earlier part of the 
Great War, when the Allies engaged 
in individual, and in_ considerable 
degree competitive, rather than co- 
operative buying in Canada and the 
United States However necessary, 
skilful and extensive the emergency 
measures to effect this mobilization, 
I do not think it could have been 
undertaken without considerable dis- 
turbance to trade and greater public 
hardship had not the business organi- 
zation been of the _ flexible type 
characteristic of private enterprise 
Indeed, there would be no such high- 
ly developed system to plav a leading 
part in this serious situation if the 
constructive influence of private en- 
terprise had been lacking in the last 
twenty years. 


EMERGENCY MEASURES 


One of the main problems before 
us is to maintain the vitality and 
flexibility of this system, which is 
made up of a great many more small 
interests than of large corporations 
and institutions. It should not be 
taken for granted that governmental 
authorities in assuming the heavy 
responsibilities devolving upon them 
at this momentous stage of our his- 
tory contemplate absolute and_per- 
manent direction of the national 
economy. But past experience shows 
that emergency measures can become 
fixtures. This economic system, upon 
which so many hopes of victory rest, 
should not be exploited merely to 










test extreme politico-economic theo- 
ries. We need now, and we = shall 
need in the future, all the progres- 


Siveness and 
wealth-produc 
shown. itself 
is therefore of 
that it be not 


necessary 


ilience of which this 
organization has 
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CANADA’S WAR ACTIVITIES 
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Already, before the de 
n of war, Canada had 
Improve her position 
rade to the extent 
of exports for the 
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SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE 






These increases have more than 
made up for the 1ecrease n direct 
sales to the United Kingdom and t 
Continental Europe \ 


leclined for these 
about $10,000,000 as cor 
a year previous. Canad 
the United States and 
with numerous produ 
formerly imported 
the value of many l 
annually, but which either are not 
available at present or are more ex- 








pensive than formerly There are 
therefore, greater foreign trade op- 
portunities In the Americas than we 
have ever had before, and it is to 


be hoped that full advantage can 
be taken of them and of other nor- 
mal developments so that we may 
have a post-war economy more easil} 
adjustable to peace-time conditions 
than that which we had to recon- 
struct in the several difficult years 
after 1918 


BANK'S CO-OPERATION 
PLEDGED 


The resources of the Bank avail- 
able to serve the legitimate credit 
requirements of the agricultural, com- 
mercial, industrial and financial! 
groups of the community in the much 
greater effort they will be called 
upon to make as the war proceeds 
in ever-increasing scale and intensity 
are fortunately much larger than 
they were in 1918 Needless to say, 
the Bank pledges its leyal co-opera- 
tion with the Dominion Government 
and other public authorities in all 
measures deemed necessary for the 
successful prosecution of the war 


— erent CCC CC LLL 


In this phase the only way to pre- 
vent inflation is to work more, to 
save more, and to consume less. That 
means that the restrictions on the 
hours of work and on output will 
need to be relaxed. It means that 
the taxes will have to be increaséd 
It means that government, corporate, 


and private borrowing will have to 
be financed out of actual savings, and 
not out of inflationary credit created 
by the banks 

We have not yet reached this 
phase. But if the war continues and 
becomes more intense, we shall reach 
it, and we ought now to educate our- 


selves and prepare our measures for 
this crucial period. For on our suc- 
cess in dealing with its problems will 
depend, almost as much as upon the 
military and political development of 
the war, how we shall emerge from 
the crisis and what kind of world we 
shall live in when the war is over, 
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British Banking In and 
After the War 


BY GILBERT C. LAYTON 


Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London 








ates a trend already plainly evident before the beginning of 


hostilities. 


Mr. Layton says that while there will be many who regret the pass- 
ing of initiative from commercial to government hands, the fact 
is that governmental influence in finance and trade has been 
found to be a practical necessity in order to achieve national 


coherence. 





THE changes in our financial sys- 

tem which have occurred over the 
revolutionary, in 
We have 
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within this short period travelled 
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General Manager of 


ARSCOTI 
The 


ot Commerce 


Bank 


Canadian 


Whose address at the Bank's Annual 
Meeting featured the widespread lending 
services of this institution, including its 
Personal Loan Department, which has 
made 185,000 individual loans totalling 
over $27,000,000 in the past three years, 
in addition to its ordinary lending busi- 
ness, which had 155,000 borrowers during 
the past year. The text of Mr. Arscott’s 
address appears elsewhere in this issue. 


“W’ bo’ ‘a ” 


Wartime control of finance and credit in Great Britain only accentu- 








and even this function could be quite 
well performed by the joint-stock 
banks if the discount houses no longer 
existed. 


‘he banks themselves have found 
their normal activities very much cur- 
tailed. In temporary ad- 
vances are the banks to 


peace-time 
made by 


finance trade in commodities, which 
trade is now largely in the hands of 
the Ministry of Supply 


Banking Diminishing 


Here again, however, the curtail- 
ment of advances is only in accord- 
1 vith tendencies already appar- 

f th ncentration of trade in 

t inds of fewer and larger busi- 
ess firms, replacing the old system 
t small independent trader, has 
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ind n appar For 

st e have been signs of a diver- 
sion of inking resources into the 
gilt-edged market on a fairly sub- 
stantial scale, as a result of the ex- 

insion of the credit base. This 
move nt calls the part of 
he cheap-money policy in 1932. 


Although the Treasury acted rather 
in liquefying government 

k Exchange, where 
1inimum price control had com- 
letely stopped operations for a time, 


the Stoc 











t has subsequently shown itself to 
fully master of government bond 
erations. The somewhat belated 

reduction in bank rate back to the 


pre-war 2 percent. has put govern- 
ment bond dealings back to normal, 
ind discreet activities which seem to 


come from the government broker 


readily followed by market 
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uly known and being put into 

t, the nation’s resources will be 

ted to an even larger extent into 





d government debts. We have a 
some £7,000 million 
loans from the last period of hos- 
n this figure may look 
end of the present 


ye legacy of 
\f 


tilities; and eve 


moderate by the 


hostilities The increase will mean a 
further concentration of the control 
of the nation’s resources in the gov- 


hands. 


ernment’s 


Less Private Initiative 


All these developments tend in the 





jirection. The initiative is being 
removed from the private commer- 
al institutions. While an increasing 


roportion of the nation’s resources is 
directly into the govern- 
hands, an even greater in- 
is being exerted by the Treas- 
instrument of 


I 
being 


ment’s 


passed 


‘s direction, as an 





gene governmental policy. 
There will certainly be many who 
gret these tendencies It would, 
however, be not only unwise but 
futile to criticize developments which 


the economic 
influence in 


ire fundamental in 
vernmental 
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LOGAN 
The Canadian 
Commerce 


Bank of 


President of 


Who in addressing the Bank's share 
holders at their Annual Meeting stressed 
the contribution which Canada can make 
to the allied cause as a result of its in- 
tensive industrial development in recent 
years. Mr. Logan also referred to the 
normal stimulation of business in Canada 
during recent months and the foreign 
trade opportunities now offered. The 
text of his address appears elsewhere in 
this issue. 


finance and trade has been found to 
be a practical necessity in order to 
achieve national coherence, to balance 
totalitarian developments abroad. 

Some of the qualities which made 
Britain’s banking supremacy, and 
built up her trade, will be lost if the 
delicate mechanism of the British 
financial system has to be put aside 
in favor of bureaucratic control. But 
there is no use in keeping a delicate 
mechanism for a function which can 
no longer be performed. Control is 
likely to be concentrated still fur- 
ther in the hands of the central gov- 
ernment; even the Central Bank, al- 
though working in harmony 
with the Treasury, is likely to be- 
come subservient to the government’s 
direction. 


close 


It may even be, as Vhe Hconomist 
hints, that to round off the process 
the joint-stock banking system will 
be nationalized. Such measures may 
meet with opposition; but they will 
be only recognizing underlying 


changes which have occurred and are 
occurring, independently of any 
policy 

ee 
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(THE month of December will likely 
new wells added to Turn- 
er Valley’s present 91 producing wells. 
As this is written the Royalite Co. 
has one (No. 43 on test) and two 
wells drilling in the lime (Nos. 45 & 
16). These latter two wells will prob- 
be completed by the end of the 
month. 


see six 


well 


ably 


e 
Northwest-Hudsons No. 2 well 
completed and is awaiting gov- 
ernment test. This well is located in 


The 


Is now 


the extreme south end of the field 
and Royalite officials expect it to 
be a very good well. 


e 
As this is written it is still too early 


to make any predictions as to how 
No. 43 will turn out. It is located a day if they 
e 


How man 
life insuranc 





1. WHOLE LIFE INSURANCE 


we E LIFE INSURANCE Is designed to provide 
permanent protection. It is used most commonly 


when a man wishes to create an insurance estate for 





in the north end of the field and is 
considered a very important test well. 
e 

Last week the Okalta Oil Company 
Ltd. declared a capital distribution of 
$30 per share on the preferred shares 
These shares were originally sold 
at $100.00 per share and the 1,800,000 
common shares outstanding were giv- 
en as a bonus. When this distribu- 
tion is made on December 21, the orig- 
inal Okalta investors will have re- 
ceived $70 on each $100 originally in- 
vested. The company now receives a 
gross royalty on 17 crude producers 
drilled on its acreage. Twelve of these 
wells pay 15% and five pay ten per 
cent. Royalty. There are four wells 
presently drilling on Okalta’s acreage. 
The company has two crude produc- 
ing wells, Nos. 7 and 8. The No. 7 
well was just recently completed and 
pending government test has been 
given a temporary allowable of 175 
bbls. a day. 

e 

Okalta officials say they still have 
substantial blocks of acreage in Turn- 
er Valley that is located on structure 
and east of the oil-water line as de- 


fined by the Royal Canadian No. 3 
well. Several applications, for acre- 
age, on the usual Okalta drilling 


terms have been made by 
These applications are 


operators. 
receiving the 


consideration of the board 
* 
The Command No. 2 well encount- 
ered the lime last week and having 


one of the smartest drilling crews in 
the valley, it too may be in production 
by the end of this month. The Com- 
mund Company, like Commoils Ltd. is 
controlled by Commonwealth Petrol- 
eums Ltd., and Mr. F. F. 
presicent of all three companies. 


teeve is 


e 
There was not much news from the 
outside fields last week. Reports from 


Lloydminster say that oil is being 
shipped from this field by the Thorn- 
Shaw-Franco interests to the North 
Battleford Power Plant. The price 
paid is $1 per barrel which will give 


this group a revenue of around $100 
deliver the 100 bbls. 


y kinds of 


his family which, upon his death, will carry them 


through the period of adjustment, or provide a sum to 


help make the future more secure. 


P Let us suppose that you wish your family to receive 


: 
#1,00% 


To accomplish this, you buy a $1,0 


at your death, regardless of when that may be. 


that will provide you with $1,000 at the end of a 
definite period, say 20 years, or pay your family $1,000 
if you die within that time. To meet this need, you buy 


Whole Life 


Insurance Policy. Your policy will, let us say, be one 


of 1,000 similar policies. 


Each member of the insured group must pay enough 
each year of his life so that the total amount paid in 


will enable the insurance company 


the lifetime of the entire group, 1,000 death claims of 


$1,000 each— a total of $1,000, 


P In the case of Limited 


premium payments instead of being spread over a 
lifetime are concentrated within a shorter period, and 
are therefore somewhat larger. In either Whole Life 
or Limited Payment Life Policies, the periodical 
premiums do not increase as the policyholder grows 


older, but remain the same each year. 
; 


to pay out, over 


Payment Life Policies, 


Experience shows that in this insured group a certain 
70, will die within the 20-year 
period... and that 830 of them will still be living at the 


number of people, say 1 


the 20-year period, 170 death claims of $1,000 each, in 


concentrated within a limited period instead of being 
spread over the lifetimes of the policyholders. 


In addition to death payments, a Whole Life Policy 


also contains other privileges and benefits, which 


wlicyholders may, and frequently 
| ; 


selves of during their lifetime 


*This is Number 20 in a series of advertisements designed tu give the public a clearer understanding of how a life insurance 
company operates. In this advertisement, no attempt 1s made to consider such matters as dividends, reserves, taxes, ex- 
penses, etc. These subjects have been discussed in preceding advertisements, copies of which will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


do, avail them 


kndowment 


. : 
A MILLION DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS... A MILLION EXPRESSIONS OF TRUST % 


HEAD OFFICE 





BUILDING 


EXPERIENCE--RESOURCES 
-- ORGANIZATION -- 


Because of its experience, resources and organization the 
BANK OF MONTREAL is especially avell equipped to give 


its customers the kind of banking co-operation which 


means most to their business. You arg invited to call and 


discuss your banking requirements with us. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


MODERN, EXPERIENCED BANKING SERVICE.. 


. the outcome of 121 years’ successful operation 


A7U 





* 
of oil per day as scheduled. W. F. 
Thorn, President of the Franco Com- 
pany, has been in Eastern Canada 


and New York for several weeks and 

was expected back early this week. 
° 

The Franco office say that on Mr. 

Thorn’s return, several important an- 

nouncements will be made regarding 





history of developing or finding new 
oil and mining fields is plenty of 
failures, but it must be remembered 
one good strike makes up for many 
dusters or dry holes. 
se 
A man or group who bring in an oil 
field or mine have done something 
really big for their country and their 





2. ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 


7 NDOWMENT INSURANCE is designed for a man who 
~ wishes to provide for a definitely foreseen monetary 
need, such as the education of his children. 


P Let us suppose that you desire an insurance policy 


a $1,000 20-Year Endowment Insurance Policy. Your 
policy will, let us say, be one of 1,000 similar policies. 


end of the 20 years. So each member of the group must 
pay enough each year, so that the total amount paid 


in will enable the insurance company to pay out, over 


addition to 830 matured endowments of $1,000 each 
at the end of the period Zh, total of $1, JOO, O00. 


Pm The premiums for Endowment Insurance will be 
higher than those for Whole Life Insurance, because 
both claim payments and matured endowments are 


In addition to the benefits available on maturity, 
Insurance carries other benefits which i 


the carrying out of big development fellow citizens. Personally I am a 
programs. This company has signed 8reat admirer of legitimate pioneer 


developers. These are the type of 
people who have made North America 
what it is today. Of course there is a 
great distinction between legitimate 


an agreement with the City of Sask- 
atoon for the installation of a gas 
distributing system. The agreement is 
subject to ratification by tax payers 


and government. bodies. developers and share - pushing, get- 
rich-quick developers. Unfortunately 

*; there are usually both types of oper- 

Last week two wildcat test wells, ators. Also there are two types of 
the Brown Consolidated Jumping directors. The one endeavors to give 


Pound well and the Anglo Canadian- 
Petroleum Investment Savannah 


important news good or bad as it may 
be, immediately to their shareholders 


Creek well, were officially announced and the public, and the other type 
as failures. However, one must not withholds it until they and their 
be discouraged at a few failures. The friends have capitalized on it. 





PERI IAPS YOU ARE one of those who have wondered what the difference is 
between the various kinds of life insurance. 

While there are many different kinds of life insurance policies, there are really 
only three basic types of life insurance—Whole Life, Endowment, and Term. 


These three types of life insurance are sometimes used in a more or less 
interchangeable manner, where circumstances make it advisable. Each has 
features which fit it for certain purposes. Through combinations of the three 
types, life insurance can be adapted to meet the needs of any insurable indi- 
vidual. The examples given below are intended to show a primary need met by 
each of these types of insurance and to point out certain important features 
ot each kind.* 


il 
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sl 
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3. TERM INSURANCE 


B des INSURANCE is designed primarily to meet a 

temporary need, such as assuring extra funds to pay 
off a mortgage or to cover a business loan, 1” case of 
death, This type of insurance provides for the payment 
of the face value of the policy to the beneficiaries of the 
policyholder only in case he dies within the period of 
time specified by the policy. 


P Let us suppose that you wish your family to be paid 
$1,000 if you die within a definite period, say 10 years. 


To meet this need, you buy a $1,000 10-Year Term 
Insurance Policy. Your policy will, let us say, be one 
of 1,000 similar policies. 


Experience shows that in this insured group, a 
certain number of people, say go, will die within the 
10-year period. Therefore, each member of the group 
must pay only enough, each year he lives of the 10-year 
period, so that the total amount paid in will enable the 
insurance company to pay beneficiaries go death 
claims of $1,000 each—a total of $90,000. 


P Naturally, the gto policyholders in the group who 
will still be living at the end of the 10 years, having 
obtained the protection they desired, will receive 
nothing more—except certain renewal or conversion 
privileges included in some policies. 


the policyholder may elect prior to maturity. 


41 MUTUAL COMPANY) 


NEW YORK 


CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE, OTTAWA 


Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 





There you have the three basic types of life insurance. 
Some people will find one type suited to their needs. 
Others will wish to have more than one type. In 
addition, many policies include provisions under which 
the insurance proceeds are paid out in some form of 
income instead of in one sum. 


P Life insurance has been made so comprehensive 
and so adaptable that, no matter what your specific 
needs may be, a life insurance program can be shaped 
to meet them. 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 


PRESIDENT 














SATURDAY NIGHT 


PEOPLE TRAVEL FASHION HOMES THE ARTS 


TORONTO, CANADA, DECEMBER 16, 1939 
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‘erm. 
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met by Ne 2 : x “ F — ™ N the gallery of comely creatures on this page we 
features oN : a, ae : a present the glamor girls of various countries—all 
j 3 of whom speak the Esperanto of charm. Incidentally, 
after some quiet investigation we have learned that 
few other languages contain the equivalent of “glamor 
girl” in our own—a fact which is unlikely to be held 
against them. One of our more travelled friends in- 
formed us somewhat dubiously that the Swedish of it 
might be flzkka. We tossed the phrase at several 
Spaniards who finally emerged triumphantly from an 
exciting bout of words with hechicera. Venturing 
still further afield, and coming back in somewhat of 
a state, we learned that the Hottentot’s nearest 
approach to it is wtika. Having done our bit for 
closer international understanding, we since have 
quietly decided to drop the whole matter. 

The Pictures (reading clockwise): 

A very fair complexion, eager blue eyes and a 
generous smile make The Girl With The Flaxen 
Hair a true representative of Swedish beauty. 

She’s a Latin—not from Manhattan, but Spain. 
Windblown hair proclaims her independence of the 
art of the coiffeur, but adds immeasurably to the 
sultry charm of Those Eyes. 

nce the days of Queen Alexandra Denmark has 
deservedly enjoyed a reputation for beautiful women. 
This member of the country’s youth has the un- 
affected good looks that bespeak active participation 
in her native land’s outdoor life. 

Her attractive and intelligent prototype usually 
can be discovered in any group of Canadian debu- 
tantes or at a meeting of the Junior League. Sorry 
we caught you napping, dear, but we have to hurry 
alon 

Oh my, here’s native sophistication. Three shaggy 
white “mums” in her hair, a bewitching smile, and 
this daughter of Africa projects her electric person- 
ality straight into the lens of the came 

One of the reasons why loyal citizens of the 
United States claim their country has the pretties: 
women in the world, and another reason why they 
added “glamor girl” to the language. Note the com- 
s to pay promise between the page-boy bob and the upward 

; : hair-dress. ~—Photograph by Monneret, Paris, France. 
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The oldest way is the newest way to say 
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~~ “Merry Christmas’’—just “Say It With Flowers”. 
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Gr OF A NEST OF TABLES for Christmas, 


most useful and ornamental. Fifteen exclusive 


designs of nests, not shown in any other store. 


L. RAWLINSON LIMITED 


649 Yonge St., Toronto 














Most famous resort in the 


LAURENTIANS 








SKI-ING 
SKI SCHOOL 














7000 acre estate comprising fire- SKI TOWS 
root Hotel, Lodge, Cottages. SKATING 
wt Ales Club, Shops, Theatre, 
Dance Salon. Only 90 minutes HOCKEY 
from Montreal. oe ee clien- RIDING 
: tele. Hotel: $4.50 up erican 

ae plan—Lodge $1.00 up European SKEET SHOOTING 
plan. (Reduced rates for long SKI JORING 
stays). Domaine d’Esterel, BADMINTON 






Esterel. Que. Write for booklet. 
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to South America... 
in American Flas “Santa” Ships! 


Two great travel organizations — American Express Company and Grace Line— 
combine their facilities to provide the utmost in Winter Vacation Tours. 


BOTH INDEPENDENT AND ESCORTED TOURS 


* CURACAO VENEZUELA .. . COLOMBIA 
18 BAYS PANAMA CANAL AND HAITI. $285.> 


EVERY WEEK FROM NEW YORK 
= = PANAMA CANAL. COLOMBIA .. ECUADOR 
31 DAYS AND PERU. EVERY WEEK FROM NEW YORK $540 UP 


a8 DAYS PANAMA CANAL..COLOMBIA..ECUADOR $675 ss 


PERU AND CHILE. WEEKLY FROM N. Y 


"ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
a2 DAYS PANAMA CANAL ..COLOMBIA. ECUADOR $1208 Ge 


PERU CHILE ARGENTINA . . URUGUAY 
AND BRAZIL. FROM NEW YORK FEB. 9th 


PECIAL INDEPENDENT TOURS OF SOUTH AMERICA BY STEAMER, PLANE OR BOTH, AR 
RANGED UPON REQUEST. FURTHER INFORMATION FROM YOURLOCAL TRAVEL AGENT OR 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


kK . PI } I t Ont 


* American Express Travelers Cheques Always Protect Your Travel Funda * 
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NIGHT 


MUSIC AND THE THEATRE 





Beethoven in His Most Ecstatic Mood 


PROGRAM on which Beethoven's 

Choral Symphony is heard must 
always be an event of the highest 
importance. Though over 115 years 
old, it was not until well within this 
century that the work was first per- 
formed in Canada by the Mendelssohn 
Choir of Toronto and the Pittsburgh 
Orchestra. The late Dr. A. S. Vogt 
trained the singers in as difficult a 
task as choristers could be called 
upon to face, and the late Emil 
Pauer conducted the public per- 
formance. Later it was done at 
Massey Hall under Leopold Stokow- 
ski, with the same Choir (trained by 
Dr. H. A. Fricker) and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. 

Last week’s performance was con- 
ducted by Sir Ernest MacMillan with 
the Conservatory Choir and the To- 
ronto Symphony Orchestra. Such are 
Beethoven’s demands that it would 
be impossible to give a perfect per- 
formance of the Symphony, but in 
essential factors the production was 
a triumph. Any conductor must 
steel his courage when he resolves to 
present the ecstatic choral move- 
ment It was a great experiment; a 
choral movement in a symphony was 
unheard of until 
that mere instruments could not con- 
vey the emotions surging in his 
heart, resolved to bring in voices to 
render the theme which Schiller’s 
Hymn to Joy” had inspired. He 
worked on the Symphony off and 
yn for nine years. 

The work begins in a very sombre 
mood. The first. movement is ex- 
tremely austere, and was not en- 
thralling as played by the T-.S.O. last 
week. The second and third move- 
ments are much more beautiful, and 
finally in the Fourth Beethoven lets 
himself go with an abandon never 
previously equalled by a composer. 
it is the last word in the expression 
of elation, fervid with a voltage of 
far outmatching Schiller’s 


a 


3eethoven, feeling 


ecstacy 
text. 

But this choral movement is the 
very devil to sing. Beethoven owing 
to deafness was ruthless in his atti- 
tude toward singers. When told 
there were no choristers available 
who could sing it, he said bluntly that 
they must be found. Seemingly they 
were, so far as Vienna was concerned, 
but subsequent performances in Paris 
and London were failures from a 
choral standpoint. The fact is that 
most of the “Hymn of Joy,” as 
Beethoven scored it, cannot be sung; 
it must be yelled. The task of the 
conductor is to see that it is yelled 
mellifluously. Sir Ernest, whose 
attack was superb, managed _ to 
achieve this paradox, and the _ so- 
pranos shouting vociferously on high 
were particularly effective. An ad- 
mirable quartet of leaders was pro- 
vided. George Lambert intoned the 
preliminary exordium admirably and 
William Morton's rendering of the 
tenor solo was brilliant and beautiful. 
The soprano (Jeanne Pengelly) and 
the alto (Amy Fleming) let their 
voices soar effectively and the or- 
chestra did its strenuous job in the 
Finale with thrilling abandon. 

The concert, which ended so 
splendidly, began badly. I cannot say 
why the orchestra, which knows 
3eethoven’s Overture “Leonora, No. 
3” extremely well, should have played 
it so raggedly, but the fact remains 
that it did. Perhaps the musicians 
were saving themselves for later 
exertions 

An interesting novelty was John 
Ireland’s choral and orchestral set- 
ting of John Addington Symond’s op- 
timistic poem “These Things Shall 
3e." The poet died in 1893, and to- 
day his verses seem like bitter irony; 
as when he writes 





“Nations with nations, land with 


land 

Unarmed shall live as comrades free; 
In every brain and heart shall throb 
The pulse of our fraternity.” 

The musical setting is admirable and 
tasteful. Ireland gives the orchestra 
its chance in interludes between the 
choral passages, and does not try to 
make the instruments drown out the 
voices, as do most modern composers. 
The Conservatory Chorus sang the 
unprophetic lines most expressively, 
and a declamatory solo was beauti- 
fully rendered by Mr. Morton. 


Harry Adaskin’s Recitals 


Recently the widely known Cana- 
dian violinist Harry Adaskin gave the 
first of three monthly recitals at the 
Malloney Art Galleries, Toronto. Mr. 
Adaskin was for fourteen years sec- 
one violin of the Hart House String 
Quartet, and in that capacity played 
in many cities on both sides of the 
Atlantic. His tone since boyhood has 
always been exceptionally pure and 
sweet, his facility remarkable, and in 
all things he is imbued with a rare 
spirit of musicianship. He had asso- 
ciated with him the pianist Frances 
Marr (Mrs. Adaskin), a pupil of Cor- 
tot, and a very fine executant. At 
the opening recital they gave dis- 
tinguished interpretations of Sonatas 
by Leclair, Brahms and Sibelius, as 
well as a group of fascinating short 
numbers including the Kreisler ar- 
rangement of Godowsky’s “Nocturnal 
Tangier’ and the Heifetz arrange- 
ment of Dinicu’s amazingly spirited 
“Hora Staccato.” 

The recent appearance at Mont- 
real of Sir Ernest MacMillan as con- 
ductor of Les Concerts Symphoniques 
was marked by an event of import- 
ance, the return to the concert plat- 
form of the famous Canadian pianist, 
Ellen Ballon, whose gifts are perhaps 
better known in Great Britain than 
in her native country. While in Lon- 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


don in the spring of 1938 she met 
with an accident which shattered sev- 
eral bones of her right foot. It was 
feared at the time that it could 
never be used on the pedals again 
and that her concert career was 
over. However its strength has now 
been restored, and at the concert in 
question she gave a noble rendering 
of the Grieg Piano Concerto. 

The first week of December was a 
busy one in the Montreal concert 
field. It began with the first appear- 
ance in Canada with the Montreal 
Orchestra under Dr. Douglas Clarke 
of the eminent French tenor Yves 
Tinayne, noted in both Paris and 
London as a very fine interpreter and 
musical research scholar. His num- 
bers included an Air from Gluck’s 
“Armide,”’ a Concertante for solo 
voice and nine instruments by Monte- 
verde; an early Motet by Colonna; a 
17th century Noel de Poitou, and a 
setting of Psalm CL by Campra, all 
precious and unfamiliar works. 

Later in the week came recitals by 
Mischa Elman, violinist, and William 
Primrose, violinist. Just prior to the 
war Elman completed a four and a 
half months world tour which start- 
ed at Honolulu and embraced Japan, 
China, Australia, South Africa, Medi- 
terranean Africa, all Scandinavian 
and Baltic centres, Roumania, Tur- 
key, Poland, Portugal, England and 
France. Geographical references in 
war despatches involve no puzzles for 
Mischa. 

Catherine Judah, Montreal mezzo- 
soprano, has been given a scholarship 
at the Juilliard School of Opera, New 
York. She is already the holder of 
a Quebec provincial scholarship. 

Owing to the continued illness of 
Allard de Ridder, Grigori Garbovitsky 
conducted the concert of the Van- 
couver Symphony Orchestra on De- 
cember 10. His program included 
Tschaikowsky’s 4th Symphony. Web- 
er’s “Der Freischutz”’ overture and 
the Rimsky-Korsakoff Spanish Rhap- 
sody. 


“Chin-Up” Cheers in War Time 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


NEW Canadian wartime Revue, 
“Chin Up,” had its premiére at the 
Royal Alexandra Theatre this week 
and will subsequently be seen 
throughout Canada. It was entirely 
devised and directed by a young 
Toronto theatrical writer, Roly 
Young, who has produced a lively 
and well-dressed show that travels 
fast and leaves hearers exhilarated. 
Three of the original adepts of the 
“Dumbells,”” Ross Hamilton, Red New- 
man and Pat Rafferty, are the main 
props, but there are many newcom- 
ers in a company of about thirty. 
Jack Ayre, also one of the old army 
concert party which attained national 
postwar fame, is an efficient musical 
director. 

Costuming and scenic embellish- 
ments are lavish and also beautiful. 
One could hardly imagine anything 
more charming than the use of birch- 
trees as a decorative background in 
Vincent de Vita’s setting for ‘Look 
for the Rainbow.” Apart from the 
comedians the feature of the show 
is the exquisite and skilful dancing of 
a ballet of sixteen lovely girls (all 
Canadian) led by a brilliant dancing 
duo, Marquette and Lynda. The show 
commenced to move as soon as these 
maidens flitted on, and in innumer- 
able guises they enchanted spectators 
throughout the evening. 
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Mr. Young has assembled a vast 
amount of fresh material for his 
thirty Original Canadian 
songs are a feature. Mr. Young him- 
self contributes half-a-dozen, of which 


episodes. 


LA’NOR TRILLER, ingenue lead in “Chin Up”, first of the war-time revues 
which will play a second week at the Royal Alexandra Theatre. 


“Keep Your Chin Up” and ‘War 
Taxes” are the most effective. Mr. 
Newman, made up as Britain’s Prime 
Minister, helped to make “We've 
tolled Up the Old Umbrella,” by T. R. 
Sloan of Hamilton, a decisive hit that 
should travel far. Sidney Bland of 
Toronto has composed two piquant 
songs, “You’re Adorable” and “Over 
Again”; Irwin Cooper, Montreal, did 
“Look for the Rainbow,” and Rose 
Napier, Vancouver, a comic ditty, “I 
Saw Marie.” 

With so much material the enter- 
tainment is forty minutes too long, 
and some episodes could be cut with- 
out loss. A skit on Hitler’s Aryan 
obsession did not get over; and the 
ballet “Street Scene” did not seem to 
arrive anywhere. A drawback that 
can be remedied was the fact that a 
quartette of clever young men, pro- 
vided with a wealth of amusing ma- 
terial, failed to put some of it across 
because they have been trained in 
the mezza-voce technique of the radio 
studios and not the robust methods 
of the music halls. Red Newman 
should show them how to take an 
audience into camp. He and Pat Raf- 
ferty were indefatigable, and have 
never been quite so irresistible in 
their fun. Ross Hamilton was the 
glamorous and coquettish Marjorie of 
old. His gowns were wonderful in 
beauty and taste and he had the aud- 
ience reduced to submission in all 
his many appearances. Ease and 
savoir faire characterized all three 
veterans and the biggest hit of the 
evening was their revival of old song 
hits. Marjorie Wheller, the chief wo- 
man singer, was charming and tal- 
ented. With judicious cutting “Chin 
Up” will shake down into a capital 
show. 
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COMING EVENTS 


\ YITH the element of surprise al- 

ways paramount in the annual 
Christmas Box Party of the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra, Sir Ernest Mac- 
Millan and his henchmen are plotting 
behind closed doors these days and 
nights to determine the trend to be 
taken on Tuesday evening, December 
19th, when decorum is thrown to the 
winds and Massey Hall becomes the 
setting for a jamboree of _ fun. 
Throughout the remainder of the 
symphony season, the importance of 
the Toronto Symphony Orchestra to 
the cultural life of the city and its 
surrounding area is stressed in music 
critics’ reviews; but once a year Sir 
Ernest and his personnel of eighty 
top-ranking musicians turn to clown- 
ing and no one enjoys it so much as 
they. 

With pantomime during the festive 
season now an “unknown quantity,” 
parents in recent years have put 
down the Christmas Box Party as a 
definite “must” engagement for their 
youngsters. This mixed audience of 
adults and the growing-ups go to 
Massey Hall that night to be amused. 
Since the inception of this novel en- 
tertainment, the Christmas Box Party 
has attained such a degree of popu- 
larity that turn-away business has 
greeted the antics of Sir Ernest and 
his musicians and only the forewarned 
are not disappointed. 
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CHRISTMAS 
BOX 
SYMPHONY 


A FESTIVAL OF FROLIC 
FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Presented by the 


TORONTO SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


SIR ERNEST MacMILLAN, Conductor 
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Josephine Barrington’s Juveniles 


“TOM THUMB" 


HART HOUSE THEATRE 
Week of Dec. 26th to 30th 


Matinees Only—2.30 p.m. 
Adults 50c¢ Children 35e 
All seats reserved. 
Dorothy Parnum Management 
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DE CUBA 


Delight in the diversions 


of this superb—yet inex- 


pensive—resort hotel in 
the center of Havana's 
brilliance. Enjoy the salt- 
water pool, fine tennis 
courts—variety of other 
sports attractions — and 
star-lit Bajo Ia Luna, Ha- 
vana’s newest supper club. 
Every room has a charm- 
ing view ... its own pri- 
vate bath... here, at the 
largest hotelin the tropics. 
$ a day up for outside single 

room with bath. Double $9 

up per day. 

* * * 

Apply to TRAVEL AGENTS, 
or the New York Office, 17 
East 42nd Street, or the 
Resident Manager in Havana. 


* * * 


HAVANA 


n= s OP WOM a OBE 
GIFT BOOK 


With a 
Glance | 
Backward 


By 
E. A. Howes »--™® 





With Line Drawings by J. E. Laughlin. 


A book that brings back the flavour 
and atmosphere of Canada’s yester- 
days... the old Red Schoolhouse, 
the singing-school, Church socials 

» amusing anecdotes and remi- 
niscences of the farm told by a man 
whose writings and radio talks 
have made him well known and 
loved throughout the Dominion. 
“Here is a book—kindly, humorous, 
understandingly tolerant, Canadian 
as a Mcintosh apple—which doubt- 
less will be read from coast to coast 
with enthusiasm”. — Toronto Daily 
Star. 208 pages—$1.50. 


Ask your bookseller to show you a copy. 
$1.50 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





Announcements 
ENGAGEMENTS 


The Honourable Mr. Justice Bigelow 
and Mrs. Bigelow announce the engage- 
ment of their daughter Mary Bedford 
(Mollie) to Mr. Robert Montague 
Archer, son of the late Reverend W. I 
Archer and Mrs. Archer of Toronto, the 
wedding to take place at Toronto on 
January the 6th, 1940. 
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FILM 
PARADE 


Garbo 
and Marx 


BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


A® IF THE Comrades weren’t hav- 

ing a bad enough time these days 
what with deserters from the ranks 
and the gangster attacks of Little 
Caesar Finland, along come Greta 
Garbo and Mr. Lubitsch to take a 
crack at the Soviet. It’s hard to say 
whether it’s more surprising to see 
the Garbo legend or the Marxian 
legend treated with levity on the 
screen. In any case it all makes un- 
usual entertainment. 

As might be expected Garbo takes 
her own way with her comedy and 
the result is something to bring her 
admirers to a new pitch of admira- 
tion and reverence. In spite of the 
Ninotchka role, which is broad par- 
ody, she remains wise and aloof above 
the absurdity of her part. Her 
Ninotchka, even when she is being 
an ideological ramrod, is always in- 
fused with a certain nobility. The 
Garbo rarity is never actually 
sacrificed. 

Maybe she’s just too beautiful to 
be ridiculous, no matter what her 
script demands. She's still beautiful 
in the grim clothes of a lady com- 
missar straight out of Moscow, more 
beautiful than ever when, wonder- 
fully plastered with champagne, she 








No, Not Black 


Stockings ! 
BY ISABEL MORGAN 


I OES anyone in the audience re- 
member those black silk stock- 
ings? Come, come, you know you 
do if you are thirty or more. Black 
glove silk, opera length. Our Uncle 
George always gave them to our Aunt 
Emma, and we shall never forget the 
look on her face when she opened 
the package on Christmas morning 
and found the usual six pair—even 
though black opera length glove silk 
stockings had long disappeared from 
fashionable legs in favor of the 
sheerest flesh-pink, as poor dear 
Uncle George should have known. 

But then it must be remembered 
that the male shopping for feminine 
gifts was a rather pitiable object 
as pathetic, in fact, as the woman 
setting out to buy cigars and _ ties. 
For one thing, cosmetics, perfumes 
and all the other fripperies dear to 
the heart of women-kind had yet to 
take the important place they now 
occupy in the public consciousness. 

Today, though, counters of the 
shops burgeon with an overwhelming 
array ot toiletries, exquisitely 
wrapped to please the eye and bear- 
ing famous names to guarantee the 
quality of their contents. Among 
these are to be found all the things 
that are coveted by women. 

Their price range is enormous 
perhaps a cake of soap and a box of 
powder dressed up to be prettily amus- 
ing and costing not more than a dol- 
lar or so. Or, at the other extreme a 
haughty dressing case filled to the 
brim with creams, lotions and all the 
rest—folding money, lots of it, for this 

but money well spent. And in 
between these, every conceivable sort 
of thing that graces the dressing table 
of the modern woman. 

We really don’t know, why any 
man should balk at walking up to the 
counter and asking for guidance in 
such matters from the gorgeous crea- 
tures who preside over them. But 
those who lack the necessary savoir 
faire in such matters need only have 
some idea of the cosmetics to which 
the recipient is devoted. It’s a simple 
matter to transact the whole business 
over the telephone. Then, buckety- 
buckety, they’re delivered with speed 
and despatch. 

God rest you, merry, gentlemen- 
and may nothing you dismay. 





attempts to make a speech on the 
rights of the worker in a sumptuous 
Paris night-club. Altogether it’s a 
new kind of comedy that Garbo in- 
troduces, skilful and fascinating, oc- 
casionally startling and incongruous, 
but never downright funny. 

The antics are supplied by the 
three comic Commissars in Paris and 
here as everywhere Lubitsch, whose 
comedy is always knowing rather 
than muscular, has kept things from 
going too far. Always play a situa- 
tion for a little less than it’s worth, 
is the wise Lubitsch policy. 
“Ninotchka” is comedy for the polite, 
and though Garbo herself laughed 
once, to split her sides, the response 
of the audience remained circum- 


spect. It’s a picture to be admired ° 


and relished and laughed at (on a 
modulated note) for its polished 
frivolities. 

Of course it’s all Garbo’s film and 
even the brilliant Ina Claire has to 
retreat before her, while Melvyn 
Douglas is little more than an urbane 
handy-man, whose business is to keep 
the plot working smoothly. Al- 
together “Ninotchka” promises to be 
the treat of the year for Garbo fans; 
and even for people who up till now 
have been able to resist the Garbo 
legend. ‘Ninotchka” will probably 
bring a lot of new converts into camp. 


Hearsay History 


The big technicolor “The Private 
Lives of Elizabeth and Essex” is a 
mixture of pageantry, hearsay his- 
tory, and sheer chromatics. Only 
Bette Davis could have enlivened 
such a ponderous show; and as a 
matter of fact only Bette Davis does. 


(Continued on Page 28) 


. DUSTING POWDER AND JUNE 
GERANIUM SOAP (Ribboned and 
Christmas-boxed) $1.85 
Other Combinations same price; 


Hand O'Tonik and JuneGeraniumSoap 
Geranium 


Fiower Mist and June 


. BLUE GRASS PERFUME . . . $60.00 


... Also $32.50, $20.00, $12.50, 
$6.00, $3.75, $2.75, $1.25 


. GIFT PACKAGE—Hand O'Tonik, 


50 


Other Combinations same price; 
Bath Oil, Bath Mit and June Geranium 


Soap 
Flower 


Mist, 


Geranium Soap 


. CYCLAMEN PERFUME . 
$22.50, 

bo $18.00, $5.00, $2.25 
. EAU DE TOILETTE .. . Lilac, Rose, 
Violet, Blue Grass, Gardenia, Jasmin, 
Night and Day, Cyclamen . . . $4.50 

rdenia, Jasmin, Night and 

Cyclamen $ 


bottles, 
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TEAR 


$35.00 
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smaller 
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. CARNATION GIFT BOX—Flower 
Mist, Bath Oil and Sachet all in a, 


BOX—Blue Grass 
Soap, Eau de Cologne 
Salts... .$7.50 


Carnation fra 
. BLUE GRASS GIF 
Dusting Powder, 
and Concentrated Ba 
. SQUARE GOLD COMPACT SET... 
in Box with Lipstick . . . Single $5.00 
Double $5.50 
. ELIZABETH ARDEN FLOWER MIST 
. in flower fragrances; Carnation, 
rchid, Gardenia, 
Orange Blossom, June Geranium. . 
$1.10, $1.85, $3.50 
9a. ARDENA BATH OiL—in Ambre, 
Pine or Carnation... . $1.10 and $2.50 
Other fragrances : 
une Geranium 


Soap 


$1.60 and $3.50 
$3.75 and $8.50 
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The Robert Simpson Company, and Smartest Shops in Every Town 
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. VELVA BATH MITS . . . Elizabeth 
Arden's famous bath luxury. 
Almond Soap in 


. VELVA MASK BOX, 

Cleansing Cream 
e Ve 
‘owders 
Same with small Velva Cream Mask 


iT 


15. TWIN BELLS WITH PERFUME .. . 
Blue Grass, Night and Day " 

15a. SINGLE BELL WITH BLUE GRASS 

T5¢, $2.00, $3.50 $2.00, $4.25, $7.50; with Night and 
. LARGE C.T.S. BOX, containing essen- x 

tial preparations, $6.30. Small, $3.30 

. BATH SET . . . June Geranium or Pine 

Bath Salts, Talcum and Soap... . $4.25 

. BEAUTY PRIMER . . 

Elizabeth Arden Beauty Box. 

with delicate pink lining—9 “oo 


with Cyclamen 
. FITTED EVENING BAG 


Other Evening Bags, $18.50 to $35.00 
16a. FITTED DAYTIME BAG... 
Suede, Lizard and Alligator. . . $19.50 
Other Daytime Bags, $22.50 to $32.50 
. TRAVEL CASE DE 
or Black Calf 
. TRAVEL CASE.. 
Alligator Grain Fabrikoid . . . $30.00 
. . . Other travel cases 
$13.00, $18.00, $125.00, $135.00 
. QUICK MAKE-UP KIT. . . in Black or 
Brown Alligator Grain 
essentials and complete make-up $6.50 
. TRAVEL CASE in Black or Brown 
Morocco Grain Fabrikoid.... $67.50 
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The oldest way is the newest way to say 


> ¥ “Merry Christmas’'—just “Say It With Flowers" 


We'll Wire 
FLOW ERS 


9 5 
; ‘ 
Limited a 


Anywhere 
8 Adelaide West Adelaide 7404 
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Gr OF A NEST OF TABLES for Christmas, 


most useful and ornamental. Fifteen exclusive 


designs of nests, not shown in any other store. 


L. RAWLINSON LIMITED 


649 Yonge St., Toronto 

















Most famous resort in the 


LAURENTIANS on ane 


















SKI SCHOOL 
7000 acre estate comprising fire- SKI TOWS 
oof Hotel, Lodge, Cottages, SKATING 
Scsthen Club, Shops. Theatre, 
Dance Salon. Only 90 minutes HOCKEY 
from en ae eee clien- RIDING 
tele. Hotel: $4.50 up erican 
~~. plan—Lodge $1.00 up European SKEET SHOOTING 
Se — plan. (Reduced rates for long SKI JORING 
stays). Domaine d’Esterel. BADMINTON 


Esterel, Que. Write for booklet. 











1t South America... 


in American Flag “Santa” Ships! 
in American Flag santa’ ohips: 

Two great travel organizations — American Express Company and Grace Line 

combine their facilities to provide the utmost in Winter Vacation Tours. 


BOTH INDEPENDENT AND ESCORTED TOURS 


= CURACAO VENEZUELA .. . COLOMBIA 
18 DAYS PANAMA CANAL AND HAITI $285 P 
EVERY WEEK FROM NEW YORK 


= = PANAMA CANAL. COLOMBIA .. ECUADOR 

ol DAYS AND PERU. EVERY WEEK FROM NEW YORK $540 ° 

7 ' PANAMA CANAL..COLOMBIA..ECUADOR 

98 DAYS PERU AND CHILE. WEEKLY FROM N. Y $675. 
"ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


- = PANAMA CANAL..COLOMBIA. ECUADOR 
32 DAYS *Nave < COLOMBIA... ECUADOR 429g, 


HILE 


AND BRAZIL. FROM NEW YORK FEB. 9th 
PECIAL INDEPENDENT TOURS OF JTH AMERICA BY STEAMER, PLANE OR BOTH, AR 
RANGED UPON REQUEST. FURTHER INFORMATION FROM YOURLOCAL TRAVEL AGENT OR 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
i i a 
Bank ( Bide 
fk } ' Ont = 
* imerican Express Travelers Cheques Always Protect Your Travel Fund * 


PLACES AT YOUR 
DISPOSAL A 
STAFF OF EXPERT 
INTERIOR 
DECORATORS 


7» 
EATONS - C 


SCHEMES AND ESTIMATES 
SUBMITTED FREE OF CHARGE 
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MUSIC AND THE THEATRE 





Beethoven in His Most Ecstatic Mood 


\ PROGRAM on which Beethoven's 

Choral Symphony is heard must 
always be an event of the highest 
importance. ‘Though over 115 years 
old, it was not until well within this 
century that the work was first per- 
formed in Canada by the Mendelssohn 
Choir of Toronto and the Pittsburgh 
Orchestra. The late Dr. A. S. Vogt 
trained the singers in as difficult a 
task as choristers could be called 
upon to face, and the late Emil 
Pauer conducted the public per- 
formance Later it was done at 
Massey Hall under Leopold Stokow- 
ski, with the same Choir (trained by 
Dr. H. A. Fricker) and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra 

Last week’s performance was con- 
ducted by Sir Ernest MacMillan with 
the Conservatory Choir and the To- 
ronto Symphony Orchestra. Such are 
Beethoven’s demands that it would 
be impossible to give a perfect per- 
formance of the Symphony, but in 
essential factors the production was 
a triumph. Any conductor must 
steel his courage when he resolves to 
present the ecstatic choral move- 
ment. It was a great experiment; a 
choral movement in a symphony was 
unheard of until Beethoven, feeling 
that mere instruments could not con- 
vey the emotions surging in his 
heart, resolved to bring in voices to 
render the theme which Schiller’s 
Hymn to Joy” had inspired. He 
worked on the Symphony off and 
yn for nine years. 

The work begins in a very sombre 
mood The first movement is ex- 
tremely austere, and was not en- 
thralling as played by the T.S.O. last 
week. The second and third move- 
ments are much more beautiful, and 
finally in the Fourth Beethoven lets 
1imself go with an abandon never 
previously equalled by a composer. 
it is the last word in the expression 
of elation, fervid with a voltage of 
ecstacy far outmatching Schiller’s 
text. 

But this choral movement is the 
very devil to sing. Beethoven owing 
to deafness was ruthless in his atti- 
tude toward singers. When told 
there were no choristers available 
who could sing it, he said bluntly that 
they must be found. Seemingly they 
were, so far as Vienna was concerned, 
but subsequent performances in Paris 
and London were failures from a 
choral standpoint. The fact is that 
most of the “Hymn of Joy,” as 
Beethoven scored it, cannot be sung; 
it must be yelled. The task of the 
conductor is to see that it is yelled 
mellifluously. Sir Ernest, 
attack was superb, managed _ to 
achieve this paradox, and the _ so- 
pranos shouting vociferously on high 
were particularly effective. An ad- 
mirable quartet of leaders was pro- 
vided. George Lambert intoned the 
preliminary exordium admirably and 
William Morton’s rendering of the 
tenor solo was brilliant and beautiful. 
The soprano (Jeanne Pengelly) and 
the alto (Amy Fleming) let their 
voices soar effectively and the or- 
chestra did its strenuous job in the 
Finale with thrilling abandon. 


whose 


The concert, which ended so 
splendidly, began badly. I cannot say 
why the orchestra, which knows 
Beethoven's Overture ‘Leonora, No. 
3” extremely well, should have played 
it so raggedly, but the fact remains 
that it did. Perhaps the musicians 
were saving themselves for later 
exertions 

An interesting novelty was John 
Ireland’s choral and orchestral set- 
ting of John Addington Symond’s op- 
timistic poem “These Things Shall 
3e."" The poet died in 1893, and to- 
day his verses seem like bitter irony; 
as when he writes 


LA’NOR TRILLER, ingenue lead in “Chin Up”, 





“Nations with nations, land with 


land 

Unarmed shall live as comrades free; 
In every brain and heart shall throb 
The pulse of our fraternity.” 

The musical setting is admirable and 
tasteful. Ireland gives the orchestra 
its chance in interludes between the 
choral passages, and does not try to 
make the instruments drown out the 
voices, as do most modern composers. 
The Conservatory Chorus sang the 
unprophetic lines most expressively, 
and a declamatory solo was beauti- 
fully rendered by Mr. Morton. 


Harry Adaskin’s Recitals 


Recently the widely known Cana- 
dian violinist Harry Adaskin gave the 
first of three monthly recitals at the 
Malloney Art Galleries, Toronto. Mr. 
Adaskin was for fourteen vears sec- 
one violin of the Hart House String 
Quartet, and in that capacity played 
in many cities on both sides of the 
Atlantic. His tone since boyhood has 
always been exceptionally pure and 
sweet, his facility remarkable, and in 
all things he is imbued with a rare 
spirit of musicianship. He had asso- 
ciated with him the pianist Frances 
Marr (Mrs. Adaskin), a pupil of Cor- 
tot, and a very fine executant. At 
the opening recital they gave dis- 
tinguished interpretations of Sonatas 
by Leclair, Brahms and Sibelius, as 
well as a group of fascinating short 
numbers including the Kreisler ar- 
rangement of Godowsky’s ‘Nocturnal 
Tangier” and the Heifetz arrange- 
ment of Dinicu’s amazingly spirited 
“Hora Staccato.” 

The recent appearance at Mont- 
real of Sir Ernest MacMillan as con- 
ductor of Les Concerts Symphoniques 
was marked by an event of import- 
ance, the return to the concert plat- 
form of the famous Canadian pianist, 
Ellen Ballon, whose gifts are perhaps 
better known in Great Britain than 
in her native country. While in Lon- 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


don in the spring of 1938 she met 
with an accident which shattered sev- 
eral bones of her right foot. It was 
feared at the time that it could 
never be used on the pedals again 
and that her concert career was 
over. However its strength has now 
been restored, and at the concert in 
question she gave a noble rendering 
of the Grieg Piano Concerto. 

The first week of December was a 
busy one in the Montreal concert 
field. It began with the first appear- 
ance in Canada with the Montreal 
Orchestra under Dr. Douglas Clarke 
of the eminent French tenor Yves 
Tinayne, noted in both Paris and 
London as a very fine interpreter and 
musical research scholar. His num- 
bers included an Air from Gluck’s 
“Armide,”’ a Concertante for solo 
voice and nine instruments by Monte- 
verde; an early Motet by Colonna; a 
17th century Noel de Poitou, and a 
setting of Psalm CL by Campra, all 
precious and unfamiliar works. 

Later in the week came recitals by 
Mischa Elman, violinist, and William 
Primrose, violinist. Just prior to the 
war Elman completed a four and a 
half months world tour which start- 
ed at Honolulu and embraced Japan, 
China, Australia, South Africa, Medi- 
terranean Africa, all Scandinavian 
and Baltic centres, Roumania, Tur- 
key, Poland, Portugal, England and 
France. Geographical references in 
war despatches involve no puzzles for 
Mischa. 

Catherine Judah, Montreal mezzo- 
soprano, has been given a scholarship 
at the Juilliard School of Opera, New 
York. She is already the holder of 
a Quebec provincial scholarship. 

Owing to the continued illness of 
Allard de Ridder, Grigori Garbovitsky 
conducted the concert of the Van- 
couver Symphony Orchestra on De- 
cember 10. His program included 
Tschaikowsky’s 4th Symphony. Web- 
er’s “Der Freischutz” overture and 
the Rimsky-Korsakoff Spanish Rhap- 
sody. 


“Chin-Up” Cheers in War Time 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


NEW Canadian wartime Revue, 

“Chin Up,” had its premiére at the 
Royal Alexandra Theatre this week 
and will subsequently be seen 
throughout Canada. It was entirely 
devised and directed by a young 
Toronto theatrical writer, Roly 
Young, who has produced a lively 
and well-dressed show that travels 
fast and leaves hearers exhilarated. 
Three of the original adepts of the 
“Dumbells,” Ross Hamilton, Red New- 
man and Pat Rafferty, are the main 
props, but there are many newcom- 
ers in a company of about thirty. 
Jack Ayre, also one of the old army 
concert party which attained national 
postwar fame, is an efficient musical 
director. 

Costuming and _ scenic embellish- 
ments are lavish and also beautiful. 
One could hardly imagine anything 
more charming than the use of birch- 
trees as a decorative background in 
Vincent de Vita’s setting for ‘Look 
for the Rainbow.” Apart from the 
comedians the feature of the show 
is the exquisite and skilful dancing of 
a ballet of sixteen lovely girls (all 
Canadian) led by a brilliant dancing 
duo, Marquette and Lynda. The show 
commenced to move as soon as these 
maidens flitted on, and in innumer- 
able guises they enchanted spectators 
throughout the evening. 

Mr. Young has assembled a vast 
amount of fresh material for his 
thirty Original Canadian 
songs are a feature. Mr. Young him- 
self contributes half-a-dozen, of which 


episodes. 


first of the war-time revues 
which will play a second week at the Royal Alexandra Theatre. 


“Keep Your Chin Up” and “War 
Taxes” are the most effective. Mr. 
Newman, made up as Britain’s Prime 
Minister, helped to make ‘We've 
tolled Up the Old Umbrella,” by T. R. 
Sloan of Hamilton, a decisive hit that 
should travel far. Sidney Bland of 
Toronto has composed two piquant 
songs, “You’re Adorable” and “Over 
Again”; Irwin Cooper, Montreal, did 
“Look for the Rainbow,” and Rose 
Napier, Vancouver, a comic ditty, “I 
Saw Marie.” 

With so much material the enter- 
tainment is forty minutes too long, 
and some episodes could be cut with- 
out loss. A skit on Hitler’s Aryan 
obsession did not get over; and the 
ballet “Street Scene” did not seem to 
arrive anywhere. A drawback that 
can be remedied was the fact that a 
quartette of clever young men, pro- 
vided with a wealth of amusing ma- 
terial, failed to put some of it across 
because they have been trained in 
the mezza-voce technique of the radio 
studios and not the robust methods 
of the music halls. Red Newman 
should show them how to take an 
audience into camp. He and Pat Raf- 
ferty were indefatigable, and have 
never been quite so irresistible in 
their fun. Ross Hamilton was the 
glamorous and coquettish Marjorie of 
old. His gowns were wonderful in 
beauty and taste and he had the aud- 
ience reduced to submission in all 
his many appearances. Ease and 
savoir faire characterized all three 
veterans and the biggest hit of the 
evening was their revival of old song 
hits. Marjorie Wheller, the chief wo- 
man singer, was charming and tal- 
ented. With judicious cutting ‘Chin 
Up” will shake down into a capital 
show. 

e° 


COMING EVENTS 


\ITH the element of surprise al- 

Ways paramount in the annual 
Christmas Box Party of the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra, Sir Ernest Mac- 
Millan and his henchmen are plotting 
behind closed doors these days and 
nights to determine the trend to be 
taken on Tuesday evening, December 
19th, when decorum is thrown to the 
winds and Massey Hall becomes the 
setting for a jamboree of fun. 
Throughout the remainder of the 
symphony season, the importance of 
the Toronto Symphony Orchestra to 
the cultural life of the city and its 
surrounding area is stressed in music 
critics’ reviews; but once a year Sir 
Ernest and his personnel of eighty 
top-ranking musicians turn to clown- 
ing and no one enjoys it so much as 
they. 

With pantomime during the festive 
season now an “unknown quantity,” 
parents in recent years have put 
down the Christmas Box Party as a 
definite “must” engagement for their 
youngsters. This mixed audience of 
adults and the growing-ups go to 
Massey Hall that night to be amused. 
Since the inception of this novel en- 
tertainment, the Christmas Box Party 
has attained such a degree of popv- 
larity that turn-away business has 
greeted the antics of Sir Ernest and 
his musicians and only the forewarned 
are not disappointed. 


December 16, 1939 
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CHRISTMAS 
BOX 
SYMPHONY 


A FESTIVAL OF FROLIC 
FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Presented by the 


TORONTO SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


SIR ERNEST MacMILLAN, Conductor 


TUES. EVE., DEC. 19": 
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Josephine Barrington’s Juveniles 


“TOM THUMB" 


HART HOUSE THEATRE 
Week of Dec. 26th to 30th 


Matinees Only—2.30 p.m. 
Adults 50e Children 35e 
All seats reserved. 
Dorothy Parnum Management 


Lomatumee A. cnnemsotemsinenemans 





DE CUBA 


Delight in the diversions 
of this superb—yet inex- 
pensive—resort hotel in 
the center of Havana's 
brilliance. Enjoy the salt- 
water pool, fine tennis 
courts —variety of other 
sports attractions — and 
star-lit Bajo la Luna, Ha- 
vana’s newest supper club. 
Every room has a charm- 
ing view ... its own pri- 
vate bath ... here, at the 


largest hotelin the tropics. 


room with bath. Double $9 
up per day. 


5 a day up for outside single 


* * * 


Appl, to TRAVEL AGENTS, 
or the New York Office, 17 
East 42nd Street, or the 


Resident Manager in Havana. 


x * * 


HAVANA 


A BEAUTIFUL 


GIFT BOOK 








Glance | 
Backward ‘ 


By } 
E. A. Howes *= =e 


With Line Drawings by J. E. Laughlin. 


A bock that brings back the flavour 
and atmosphere of Canada's yester- 
days... the old Red Schoolhouse, 
the singing-school, Church socials 

» amusing anecdotes and remi- 
niscences of the farm told by a man 
whose writings and radio talks 
have made him well known and 
loved throughout the Dominion. 
“Here is a book—kindly, humorous, 
understandingly tolerant, Canadian 
as a Mcintosh apple—which doubt 
less will be read from coast to coast 
with enthusiasm". — Toronto Daily 
Star. 208 pages—$1.50. 


isk your bookseller ta show you a copy. 
$1.50 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





Announcements 
ENGAGEMENTS 


The Honourable Mr. Justice Bigelow 
and Mrs. Bigelow announce the engage 
ment of their daughter Mary Bedford 
(Mollie) to Mr Robert Montague 
Archer, son of the late Reverend W. | 
Archer and Mrs. Archer of Toronto, the 
wedding to take place at Toronto on 
January the 6th, 1940 
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FILM 
PARADE 


Garbo 
and Marx 


BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


AS Ik THE Comrades weren't hav- 
- ing a bad enough time these days 
what with deserters from the ranks 
and the gangster attacks of Little 
Caesar Finland, along come Greta 
Garbo and Mr. Lubitsch to take a 
crack at the Soviet. It’s hard to say 
whether it’s more surprising to see 
the Garbo legend or the Marxian 
legend treated with levity on the 
screen. In any case it all makes un- 
usual entertainment. 

As might be expected Garbo takes 
her own way with her comedy and 
the result is something to bring her 
admirers to a new pitch of admira- 
tion and reverence. In spite of the 
Ninotchka role, which is broad par- 
ody, she remains wise and aloof above 
the absurdity of her part. Her 
Ninotchka, even when she is being 
an ideological ramrod, is always in- 
fused with a certain nobility. The 
Garbo | rarity is never actually 
sacrificed. 

Maybe she’s just too beautiful to 
be ridiculous, no matter what her 
script demands. She’s still beautiful 
in the grim clothes of a lady com- 
missar straight out of Moscow, more 
beautiful than ever when, wonder- 
fully plastered with champagne, she 








No, Not Black 


Stockings ! 
BY ISABEL MORGAN 


JDPES anyone in the audience re- 
; member those black silk stock- 
ings? Come, come, you know you 
do if you are thirty or more. Black 
glove silk, opera length. Our Uncle 
George always gave them to our Aunt 
Emma, and we shall never forget the 
look on her face when she opened 
the package on Christmas morning 
and found the usual six pair—even 
though black opera length glove silk 
stockings had long disappeared from 
fashionable legs in favor of the 
sheerest flesh-pink, as poor dear 
Uncle George should have known. 

But then it must be remembered 
that the male shopping for feminine 
gifts was a rather pitiable object 
as pathetic, in fact, as the woman 
setting out to buy cigars and ties. 
For one thing, cosmetics, perfumes 
and all the other fripperies dear to 
the heart of women-kind had yet to 
take the important place they now 
occupy in the public consciousness. 

Today, though, counters of the 
shops burgeon with an overwhelming 
array ot toiletries, exquisitely 
wrapped to please the eye and bear- 
ing famous names to guarantee the 
quality of their contents. Among 
these are to be found all the things 
that are coveted by women. 

Their price range is enormous 
perhaps a cake of soap and a box of 
powder dressed up to be prettily amus- 
ing and costing not more than a dol- 
lar or so. Or, at the other extreme a 
haughty dressing case filled to the 
brim with creams, lotions and all the 
rest—folding money, lots of it, for this 

but money well spent. And in 
between these, every conceivable sort 
of thing that graces the dressing table 
of the modern woman. 

We really don’t know, why any 
man should balk at walking up to the 
counter and asking for guidance in 
such matters from the gorgeous crea- 
tures who preside over them. But 
those who lack the necessary savoir 
faire in such matters need only have 
some idea of the cosmetics to which 
the recipient is devoted. It’s a simple 
matter to transact the whole business 
over the telephone. Then, buckety- 
buckety, they’re delivered with speed 
and despatch. 

God rest you, merry, gentlemen- 
and may nothing you dismay. 





attempts to make a speech on the 
rights of the worker in a sumptuous 
Paris night-club. Altogether it’s a 
new kind of comedy that Garbo in- 
troduces, skilful and fascinating, oc- 
casionally startling and incongruous, 
but never downright funny. 

The antics are supplied by the 
three comic Commissars in Paris and 
here as everywhere Lubitsch, whose 
comedy is always knowing rather 
than muscular, has kept things from 
going too far. Always play a situa- 
tion for a little less than it’s worth, 
is the wise Lubitsch policy. 
“Ninotchka” is comedy for the polite, 
and though Garbo herself laughed 
once, to split her sides, the response 


of the audience remained circum- 
spect. It’s a picture to be admired 
and relished and laughed at (on a 
modulated note) for its polished 


frivolities. 

Of course it's all Garbo’s film and 
even the brilliant Ina Claire has to 
retreat before her, while Melvyn 
Douglas is litthke more than an urbane 
handy-man, whose business is to keep 
the plot working smoothly. Al- 
together “Ninotchka” promises to be 
the treat of the year for Garbo fans; 
and even for people who up till now 
have been able to resist the Garbo 
legend. “Ninotchka” will probably 
bring a lot of new converts into camp. 


Hearsay History 


The big technicolor “The Private 
Lives of Elizabeth and Essex” is a 
mixture of pageantry, hearsay _his- 


tory, and sheer chromatics. Only 
Bette Davis could have enlivened 
such a ponderous show; and as a 


matter of fact only Bette Davis does 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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. VELVA BATH MITS .. . Elizabeth 15. TWIN BELLS WITH PERFUME... 
Arden's famous bath luxury. Creamy Blue Grass, Night and Day $4.00 
Almond Soap in pink  terry-cloth 15a. SINGLE BELL WITH BLUE GRASS 

i 75, $2.00, $3.50 $2.00, $4.25, $7.50; with Night and 

. LARGE C.T.S. BOX, containing essen- Day f 
tial preparations, $6.30. Small, $3.30 with Cyclamen 

. BATH SET. . . June Geranium or Pine 16. FITTED EVENING BAG. 
Bath Salts, Talcum and Soap... . $4.25 
BEAUTY PRIMER the newest 
Elizabeth Arden Beauty Box. Blue 
with delicate pink lining—9 prepare- 
tions. $5.50 

. VELVA MASK BOX, containing . 
Cleansing Cream, Velva Cream, Skin 17. TRAVEL CASE DE LUXE in Bive 
Lotion, large Velva Creum Mask, and or Black Calf $125.00 
Miniature Powders $10.65 18. TRAVEL CASE in Black or Brown 
Some with small Velva Cream Mask Alligator Grain Fabrikoid $30.00 

$7.50 Other travel cases 
$13.00, $18.00, $725.00, $135.00 
in Black or 


4 19, QUICK MAKE-UP KIT 
Z Brown Alligator Grain containing 
Ahéfeae essentials and complete make-up $6.50 
20. TRAVEL CASE in Black o Brown 
Sota at ¥) 


. CARNATION GIFT BOX—Flower 
Mist, Bath Oil and Sachet all in fresh, 
spicy Carnation fragrance $3.50 

. BLUE GRASS GIFT BOX—Blve Grass 
Dusting Powder, Soap, Eau de Cologne 
and Concentrated Bath Salts. . . . $7.50 

. SQUARE GOLD COMPACT SET. . 
in Box with Lipstick . . . Single $5.00 

Double $5.50 
ELIZABETH ARDEN FLOWER MIST 
. in flower fragrances; Camation 

White chid, Gardenia 
June Geranium 

ae aances $1.10, $1.85, $3.50 

9a. ARDENA BATH OjlL—in Ambre 
Pine or Carnation $1.10 and $2.50 
fragrances 

june Geranium 


Bive Grass 


. DUSTING POWDER AND JUNE 
GERANIUM SOAP (Ribboned and 
Christmas-boxed) $1.85 
Other Combinations same price; 

Hand O'Tonik and JuneGeraniumSoap 
Flower Mist and June Geranium Soap 

. BLUE GRASS PERFUME . . . $60.00 
.. . Also $32.50, $20.00, $12.50, 
$6.00, $3.75, $2.75, $1.25 

. GIFT PACKAGE—Hand O'Tonik, 
Bath Mit and June Geranium Soap. 

$2.50 Jasmin, 
Orange Blossom, 


. in Velvet 
one . $28.00 
Brocade. . $31.00 
Other Evening Bags, $18.50 to $35.00 
16a. FITTED DAYTIME BAG in Calf 
Suede, Lizard and Alligator. . . $19.50 


Other Combinations same price; Other Daytime Bags, $22.50 to $32.50 


Bath Oil, Bath Mit and June Geranium 
Soap 

Flower Mist, 
Geranium Soap 


. CYCLAMEN PERFUME . Shell 
bottles, $35.00, $22.50, smalle: 
bottles $18.00, $5.00, $2.25 

. EAU DE TOILETTE . . . Lilac, Rose, 
Violet, Blue Grass, Gardenia, Jasmin, 
Night and Day, Cyclamen . . . $4.50 

.. Gardenia, Jasmin, Night and Day 
CONE bs ccnscnae .. . $10.00 


TEAR OuT THIS 


Bath Mit and june 


$1.60 and $3.50 
$3.75 and $8.50 


Morecco Grain Fabsikaid. $67.50 


DE 


The Robert Simpson Company, and Smariesi Shops 
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Christmas \\. 
Xt 


and 


New Year’s 


While you are so very active socially at Christmas time, be your 
smartest self with a new IDEAL wave. A visit to our shop will 
convince you of both the efficiency and originality of the IDEAI 
beauty service. 


IN PLACE OF SPLENDOR, by 
stancia de la Mora. McLeod. 


‘RANCO’S firing squads are still 
mopping up in Spain, Il Duce and 
der Fuehrer have long since ceased 
to boast of their respective parts in 
winning the Spanish “Civil’’ War but 
in Spain men who fought against a 
foreign invasion of their country are 
still stood up against a wall and shot. 
The tragedy of the Spanish Civil War 
was swept off the front pages and 
out of the mind of the world by the 
terrifying broom of the Second World 
War but as long as chroniclers like 
Constancia de la Mora, Vincent Sheean 
and Andre Malraux have espoused the 
cause it will not die 
Constancia de la Mora was born in 
Madrid in 1906, the granddaughter of 
Don Antonio Maura, who was called 
the “savior” of Spain and was re- 
garded by many as that country’s 
greatest statesman. She received the 
rudiments of an education in a con- 
vent in Madrid, the latter part of her 
training in England where she ab- 
sorbed that country’s love of freedom. 
At 20 she married a provincial, well- 
nigh seven feet tall, who gave her a 
daughter, Luli, a great deal of un- 
happiness and little else She left 
him. Constancia de la Mora, eldest 
daughter of one of the most aristo- 
cratic families in Spain went to work 
to support herself and her child 
She was the first woman in Spain 
to obtain a divorce and she promptly 
married Hidalgo Ignacio de_ los 
Cisneros who was to become Chief of 
the Loyalist Air Force on the outbreak 
of the Spanish Civil War. When the 
conflict broke out, Constancia de la 


Con- 
$3.75. 


In our stock of imported French Wigs and Transtormations, you 
will find something suitable to your individual needs. 


Members of International Ladies Hairdressers Asse 


IDEAL BEAUTY SALON 


WALTER O. WIEGAND 
58 Bloor St. West, Kingsdale 1293 
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pink ctover 
The gay clear scent of clover fields captured 


in a refreshing sequence of beauty luxuries. 
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Cologne . 1.50 Lipstick oii ss s GG Mora helped evacuate children from 

- Madrid to Alicante; later she joined 

Faleum Sachet . 1.00 Bathsheen 1.25 the Foreign Press Bureau and as tne 

q Vanity . : 2.00 Paleumn s056 s~ «a 268 War progressed her knowledge of 

>| . ss foreign languages plus her ability 

+ Bath Powder . 1.50 Sachet . 1.50 raised her to Chief of that depart- 
; Soap . 753 50 Perfume 5.00; 1.25 ment. 


Baldly, that is the course of Con- 
stancia de la Mora’s life: from the 
rock - bottomed, copper- sheathed 
austerity of an aristocratic Catholic 
convent to the rough-and-tumble of 
the Foreign Press Bureau in war time. 
And always she moved with, and in a 
good many instances ahead of, her 
times. Her story is the story of Spain 
in the Twentieth century: of Alfonso 
with his “famous bad breath” and his 
infamous incompetency; of the first 
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180 Lagauchetiere Street. West + Montreal, ‘anada 
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AITHFUL “BARNEY” takes thirty winks be- 
F fore the radiant gas fire that warms this 
modern living room. 

Each year GAS, and its radiant fires, keep hun- 
dreds of Toronto's smartest living rooms warm and 
cosy on Winter evenings. 


Radiant gas fires are available in a wide choice 
You will find one that will blend with 
the decorative treatment of any type of room— 


of designs. 


and at a price to meet your budget. 


Christmas would be the appropriate time for you 
to give your family this added comfort. Installa- 
tion can be made quickly and without fuss or 


bother. Find out the details today! 





The ‘‘Ottawa”’ 
Radiant Gas Fire 


‘25° 


Cash Price Installed 


The Consumers’ Gas Company 


55 ADELAIDE ST. E. 2532 YONGE ST. 732 DANFORTH AVE. 
AD. 9221 MO. 3517 GL. 4648 


Easy monthly poyment 
available 








THE BOOKSHELF 


CONDUCTED BY HAROLD F. SUTTON 


NIGHT 


December 16, 1939 








Viva La Republica! 


BY G. W. HICKS 


Republic with its rabbit policies; of 
the Popular Front; of the last stand 
at Barcelona and tf 'igueras; of the be- 
trayal of Madrid. Her story is the 
story of the love of a man and woman 
wrapped up in the love of a cause. 
For Constancia de la Mora believes 
fiercely in Spain, in the Spanish people 
and in their fight for freedom. That 
fierceness burns through her auto- 


biography and it is a fine, steady 
flaming fierceness. 
For the Spanish Civil War, says 


Constancia de la Mora, was not won or 
lost on the battlefields of Spain; it 
was not won in Berlin or in Rome or 
by the Italian legions or the German 
air force. Britain and France won 
the Spanish Civil War, says Constancia 
de la Mora—for the fascists. To read 
her book is to read of the heartbreak- 
ing struggle of the Spanish people 
against feudalism, starvation, suppres- 
sion, illiteracy; to read her book is to 
understand the fascination that bull 
fights hold for the common people of 
Spain; there in the ring is drama and 
death and futility and the common 
people of Spain understand drama 
and death and futility. 

But, says Constancia de la Mora, 
the fight is not lost. Inside Franco 
Spain the people are still fighting 
against foreign oppressors. For “The 
cannot make Spain fascist. 
We aré a democratic people. We shall 
always be a democratic people.” 

“I know that Spain will soon again 
be free. Nothing can prevent it 
for the united people of Spain will 
make a democracy with their blood 
and their courage.” 

“Viva la Republica!” 


fascists 


Traitor to Genius 


JACK LONDON AND HIS TIMES: 
AN UNCONVENTIONAL _ BIOG- 
RAPHY, by Joan London. Doubleday, 
Doran. $3.50. 


BY W. S. MILNE 


J OAN LONDON is the eldest daugh- 

ter of Jack London by his first 
wife. They were divorced, and Lon- 
don remarried, but he seems to have 
kept on terms of intimacy and af- 
fection with his two daughters. Joan’s 
life of her father, which she ¢alls 
an unconventional biography, is un- 
conventional in the sense that she 
devotes much more space than usual 
to the political and social background 
of her subject. Jack London was 
interested in, and greatly influenced 
by socialism, trade unionism and com- 
munism, and this interest is evidently 
shared by his daughter, for about 
half the book is devoted to a history 
of the growth of these movements, not 
in America only, but in Mexico and 
tussia. It is possible that this book 
may be more highly regarded as a 
source of information on the organ- 
ization of labor in the United States 
during the two closing decades of the 
nineteenth century and the opening 
of the twentieth, than it will as a 
life of Jack London. 

There are many places in the 
book where the author merely men- 
tions some point of interest in her 
father’s life, and goes on, when the 
reader naturally expects a fuller ac- 
count. For instance, Jack’s voyage 
across half the globe in his own boat 
is dismissed in a page or so, while 
a whole chapter may be devoted to 
an account of the circumstances at- 
tending the delivery of a socialist 
speech. It would have to be read 
along with a more conventional biog- 
raphy to get a complete picture of his 
doings. Nevertheless, an astonishing- 
ly complete picture of Jack London 
as a personality does emerge. We 
see a young man who had an unusual- 
ly hard childhood struggling to make 
his way in the world, and finding 
various short-cuts disappointing. He 
finally discovers that he can write, and 
rejoices in the fact that writing is 
an easier way of making money 
than working as a laborer, for in- 
stance. Money is to be his measure of 
success, the money that has been so 
consistently lacking as yet. So he 
writes and writes, and makes shrewd 
bargains with editors, and_ utilizes 
every trick of the pen, and every de- 
vice to gain popularity he knows. 
“Bread first and glory after” was 
his motto. He became in a few years 
the highest paid author in America. 
Editors were willing to advance him 
almost any amount in the hope that 
his next book would swell their for- 
tunes. And it often did. But his 
expenditures kept pace with his 
growing income, indeed ran ahead of 
it, so that he was always writing to 
pay off debts and carry out new 
schemes of land-buying, or cattle- 
breeding or shipbuilding or travel, 
until he came to hate the craft of 
writing by which he lived. The 
masterpieces of which he was cap- 
able were never written, and only 
one or two of his books are remem- 
bered today, twenty-two years after 
his death He used to buy plots 
ready-made from younger writers, 
one of whom was Upton Sinclair. He 
used to plagiarize old magazine stor- 
ies for ideas. His early life had been 
colorful: he had been an oyster-pirate, 
member of the coast patrol, hobo, 
labor agitator, able seaman, Klon- 
diker, and at first he turned his ‘ex- 
periences into fiction. He soon used 
up his material, and was hard-pressed 
for more, until he found that the 
public that paid him so lavishly did 
not want new stuff, but was quite 





CONSTANCIA de la MORA, author 
of “In Place of Splendor”. 


tolerant, indeed desirous, of repeti- 
tion. 

As he was a traitor to his genius as 
a writer, so also was he to the cause 
of the workers. Brought up in the 
“cannibalistic” era of the great trusts, 
and seeing at first-hand the suffer- 
ings of the submerged, he was at one 
time a militant socialist and revolu- 
tionary. But it is hard to be a mili- 
tant socialist when you are making 
fifty to eighty thousand a year, par- 
ticularly when advocacy of the cause 
will affect your popularity with ed- 
itors and readers, and so that cause 
too, according to his daughter, Jack 
London betrayed. His wealth did not 
make him happy. He took to drinking 
more and more, and died at forty- 
one, written out and burnt out. Joan 
expresses sympathy for him and af- 
fection, but she is not merciful. 


Nazi Myth 


NO COMPROMISE, by 
Macmillan. $4.00. 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


Mr. Rader’s book is entirely de- 
voted to the “Myth of National 
Socialism,” which he examines _ in 
very great detail and with an enor- 
mous number of references to sources. 
He finds the psychological founda- 
tion of Naziism in two philosophical 
tendencies which began about the end 
of the last century and have been 
greatly accentuated since the war 
the flight from reason, and the phil- 
osophy of violence. He regards Toyn- 
bee as the most valuable contem- 
porary thinker on the development 
of social organization, especially for 
his doctrine of Challenge and Res- 
ponse, which declares that periods of 
extreme difficulty have a tendency 
to elicit in mankind the qualities 
which are needed to deal with them. 

Mr. Rader writes as an American, 
and feels very strongly that America 
and Great Britain exercise a decisive 
influence on the world’s future at the 
present moment. But he is a world 
man and not an isolationist, and dif- 
fers from a large part of President 
Roosevelt’s following in feeling that 
the President’s diversion of interest 
to the international sphere is no 
treason to the cause of the good life 
at home, but is the only way in which 
the cause of the good life in every 
part of the world can possibly be 
sustained. His picture of the na- 
ture of the Nazi system is an ap- 
palling one, but it is heavily docu- 
mented, and rests upon a thorough 
comprehension of the basic ideas, or 
perhaps they should be termed basic 
feelings, of the people who have im- 
posed and accepted Fascism. 


Melvin Rader. 
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No where else 
ski-country as the 
ROCKIES. 


tion; competent guides, 


thrill of the world’s finest ski-ing 
Rockies. 
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Reduced sleeping-car fares. 


Low meal rates on trains. 
Pull information from any ticket agent 
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Ted Reeve says “ take 


KRUSCHEN SALTS 


and feel younger!” 


Here is the recommendation of a 
famous athlete, football coach and 


popular sports 
columnist. 


“Sooner or latera fellow 
slows up a bit and that’s 
the time to take special 
care’, says Ted Reeve. 
“I recommend the little 
daily dose of Kruschen 
Salts for a general ton- 
ing up because it ban. 
ishes poisons and waste. 
It keeps me feeling on 
my toes’’. 


TAKE A TIP— 
TAKE KRUSCHEN 


















If you are run-down, sluggish, have head 
aches, acid indigestion— suffer the misery 
of rheumatic pains— remember, Kruschen 
attacks the cause of these ailments. Take 
just what you can put on a dime each morn 
ing, in water, coffee or tea. Contains severa 
highly refined mineral salts used to purify 


—l.— the bloodstream and expe! 
47 ~~ @ excessive body poisons. Ge 
=. that million dollar Kruscher 








feeling for less than a cent 
a day! 25c, 45c and 7 





bottles at 
ITS THE LITTLE} all drug 
DAILY DOSE | ®tores. 


yea THAT DOES IT 


COLLEGE 
=i 6 OL 


PORT HOPE, ONT. 
Founded 1865 


A Boarding School in the 
Country for Boys. | 
Scholarships of the value \ 
of $500. a year and 
twelve Bursaries are 
awarded annually. 


_ a 


For full information please 
write to the Headmaster, | 


PHILIP A. C. KETCHUM, M.A., B.Paed. 


To Stop Constipation 
Get at Its Cause! 


If constipation’s got you down so 
you feel heavy, tired and dopey 
oo » OS Cees did something 
about it. And something more 
than taking a= physic! You 
should get at the cause of the 
trouble. 

If you eat age | the things most 
people do, the chances are that a 


very simple fact causes your con- 
stipation 


— on’t et 
enough “bulk.” And ‘‘bulk’’ 
doesn't mean heavy food. It 
means a kind of food that after 
the digestive process leaves a 
soft ‘‘bulky’’ mass which helps a 
bowel movement. 

If constipation is due to lack of 
**bulk”’ in your diet, eat Kellogg's 
All-Bran, a tasteful ready-to-eat 
cereal, for breakfast every day 
and drink plenty of water. All- 
Bran supplies the ‘“‘bulk’’ you 
need, plus the intestinal tonic, 
vitamin B:. Made by Kellogg in 
London, Canada. Sold by every 
grocer. 








Travel Agent 
or 


L.G.GIRVAN 


67 Yonge St. 
Toronto. Ont. 


IN CANADA'S 


Cvergreen 


i PLAYGROUND 


YES, out in Vancouver and Victoria 
GOLF is played all year ’round! 
Warm sea-breezes and the protection 
of the mighty Coastal mountains 
maintain a moderate temperature in 
which a// outdoor sports take on an 
invigorating newness. 
Plan now to visit Canada’s EVER- 
GREEN Playground—for rest or play, 
| the ideal place for a thoroughly 
enjoyable winter¢ vacation! Special 
Winter rates at hotels. The new Hotel 
Vancouver's spacious rooms and de- 
lightful accommodations will add to 
the pleasure of your stay in Vancouver. 


WINTER GOLF TOURNAMENT 
VICTORIA — MARCH 3-9, 1940 
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ie} THE BOOKSHELF 











Disraelian Conservative he did not 
achieve his political ambitions, he 
earned in half a century $2,500,000 
in fees, an average of $50,000 per 
annum. He was a typical Victorian 
in all respects, the perfect flowering 
of the old creed of “self-help.” He 






2 NO es 


ll Professor Emeritus Tells All! 





o] O or} in is father’s 

oach and | “es — bed work in his father’s 

sports little shop a e age of 13, and slaved 

. BY PENELOPE WISE at night for his own intellectual de- 

ater a fellow velopment The result was that he 
[ic g TOO MUCH COLLEGE, ‘by Stephen half-argument, like a half-brick, is became the most lucid advocate who ' 
thei Leacock. Dodd, Mead. $2.25. an easier missile to handle. He might ever addressed a British jury. I 1 
of Kruschen ; k ANYONE can help clarify the have added, too, that a half-argument, murder cases he was the first counsel j 


general ton- : ~ 
ause it ban. roblem of education, it is Stephen 


ia. icock; not because as student and 
teacher he has had a lifetime of 
ictive connection with the problem, 
because he jauntily wears a gal- 


like a half-brick, can be stimulating to devote himself intensively to medi- 

There are some stories and 
sketches appended which make divert- 
ing reading. Mildly addicted myself 
to wooing slumber with a few sooth- 
ing pages of homicide, I liked “‘Twenty 
Cents’ Worth of Murder.” ; 
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TIP— QHE must be s 


SCHEN 


| his is a highly individual sense of 
humor. It needs exactly that com- 
= no ination of ‘seeehe conten yn ian 
the misery binatic c strong ¢ sense B d f h B 
r, Kruschen \ the wildest nonsense to throw ayar Oo I e ar 


ol S . 
ax\ of honorary degrees, but because ’ 

A goldfinch feather on the grass 
Or calmly 
And let the 


She struggle 
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, beam of light into the dusty, rusty. : ; ; 
recesses Of the educational system, THE LIFE OF SIR EDWARD CLARKE IRENE BAIRD, 





















: , e > whor vf W aste st : . 
sed to purify by Derek ; .< } autnot é Diy ae ae oe ae . 
m and expel which resembles nothing so much as : ek Walker-Smith and Edward Heritage mipe ripping wheat ears i 
Cleon, 6: : Clarke. Nelson. $5.50 a - 
ae ieruache the engine of an old car: bits of an- a 

ad 
} than a cent tisue mechanism with a few new BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH was not an “Enplish gentlen aa f 4 og sae 
45c and 7 t tied up with ends of \ > ‘ce ee achat pas 4 . os are 

: I 8 k as C wire - an Iriehme fram Tyuhlir N + A < } sechoe for her do 

T one aid string, the driver proceeding (THE most typical and famous of Mei ae wee S mes ; 


stores. eezily toward a vaguely-realized eminent Victorians to survive into 
stination. That humor enables Lea- the fourth decade of this century was 
k to look back from the sunny the great advocate Sir Edward 
rement he now enjoys upon the Clarke, K.C., who passed away in 
york to which he gave the best part February, 1931, shortly after his 
of his life, and to view with cheerful ninetieth birthday. In 1914 the com- 
ietachment its futilities and its pletion of his fiftieth year as a 














absurdities. rister was celebrated by a banquet 
lis general thesis is that educa- which all the leading lawyers and 





t takes too long—and not long judges of England participated. His a : E 
igh. Formal education is unduly retrospect as alawyer embraced anin- “YoUeS* * ey 


protracted, and it tends to wither the timate knowledge of all that had hap- 
Gs ntaneity of self-education, which pened in one of the m« 





ent half 
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Bs he real education, and which comes’ centuries in British hist studer 
not from school but from life. “Edu- in which politics were teges 
n the on should be something to kindle control of the land-o 
: lame, to light a lamp, to give of a poor tradesman I up in 
value tl opportunity and the desire to the London of Dickens’ Bleak *%* Dut f 
and read more. To do this, no great time House” and had commenced practice S tor 
Ss are is required—not fifty per cent. of in that of “Our Mutual Friend.” The Though he 
| what is given now—but more real- lawyers described in both books had ‘S@!f as a failure because as an old 
lease ty of purpose.” been types familiar to him in his 
aster, | he book is neither a plea for the youth. 
A., B.Paed. | r type of education nor for the In 1918, Sir Edward published his 
we one but for a whittling off of the own Autobiography, but delayed the 


superfluities of both. He would keep task too long. Coming from a man of 

\ tin, for example. (He uses a_ his versatile mind, with an unsur- 

| irious simile in this connection, passed legal experience it was a dis- 
} ich this reviewer will leave you appointment. Moreover, he could not 
» to read for yourself, holding it un- be expected to dilate on his own ele- 
ethical to skim off too much cream.) ments of professional greatness, 
But he would strip it of all the on the acts of private generosity 
ntless minutiae that mediaeval which had made him beloved by his 
scholarship imposed upon it. The colleagues, young and old. The pres- 
study of modern languages should ent book is an attempt to supplement 
not be shaped to a false and pedantic the Autobiography with a complete 
indard of grammatical accuracy, picture of the man himself. Mr. 

t should be practical, and prompted wWajker-Smith has written important 

the student’s own desire to learn. books on the famous jurists, Lord 
thematics he would retain, but parjing and Lord Reading, and one 

ld leave out its “illegitimate puz- assumes that his collaborator is Sit 

s.” He advises the layman to avoid pqwara’s grandson. With access to 
vsiology. ‘“‘Any man who has real- : Ee in nelen piace 

od that he has in him about twenty- a es ven ae 

: = they have been able to throw inter- 

e feet of colon and semi-colon. . . 


[ et 
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_ : ; . estin light on many celebrated 
| in never think the same of himself E g : =e 
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causes and murder trials of the 19th 
century. 

Sir Edward's activities embraced 
every type of practice from sordid 
murders to fashionable divorces. 


iin.” If you are tired of the easy 

i slovenly jargon of psychology, 
will relish what he has to say 

hut “the black art of the college.” 
chapter in which he deflates the Fa 5 = 

mn mysteries of economics has WS counsel for Sir William Gordon 
especial point, coming from Profes- Cumming, accused of cheating at 
sor Emeritus Leacock. “Take enough Cards in the Tranby Croft Baccarat 
that mystification and muddle.... Scandal, a case in which the Prince 

{ out of it you can make a doctor’s Of Wales (afterwards Edward VII) 


gree in economics. I have one my- Was a witness; of Oscar Wilde; and 
YEAR self.” of Dr. Jameson in the Transvaal Raid 














$1 to $20 await your choice in all fine stores. 








case, a preliminary episode of the 
South African War. In his Auto- 
irrent mixture of things teachable biography he made no reference 
nd unteachable, or a parent defray- Whatever to the Wilde case, and the 
, the high costs of the process, facts now revealed show that he was 


'b 


Whether you are a teacher, impli- 
ited in subjecting young folk to the 






Ask your 
avel Agent 
vad €20/66 $2.65 
or are a mere non-combatant, you'll treated with shocking bad faith by 
et a lot of fun—and ideas!—out of his client. For instance, Wilde gave 
00 Much College.” His arguments him his pledge ‘on the Honor of an 
not always carry you with him; English gentleman” that he was guilt- 
idmits himself that some of them less, and apparently considered him- 
half-arguments, but says that a_ self exculpated by the fact that he 


G.GIRVAN 


7 Yonge St. 
pronto. Ont. 


Yerdley Lavender 














| CANADIAN BOOK OF THE WEEK eer 
! Tell It Not in Gath 
} BY W. S. MILNE 
WASTE HERITAGE, by Irene Baird. any longer, but part of an organic = 
Macmillan. $2.50. force, potentially tremendous, for “Bond Street” Perfume 
: ; ; el good or evil. Men are a crop no 
A’ S ERE is a Cana@en yess ~~ government can plough under, and $1.85 to $10.00 
author has had the courage | _ if allowed, or rather forced, to 
| face the contemporary scene in ItS oo as weeds, will soon make it 
ha less pleasant aspects with honesty impossible for the more fortunate 
and frankness. The scene is laid in, reap any happier part of their 
Vancouver and Victoria, sardoni- heritage. 5 
| D cally disguised as Aschelon and Miss Baird is very frank in her 
Gath, which, you may remember, reproduction of the sights and 
toria were cities of the Philistines. When ounds incidental to the encamp- 
the Israelites suffered a national ment of hundreds of disillusioned, 
ction disgrace, one of their poets urged hopeless, or desperate men, and 
ekine them not to let the Philistines he her frankness will probably be 
a to hear of it. “Tell it not in pe a shocking to many readers, who C€20/86 $3.75 
ae he said. Miss Baird is telling , _ May just possibly be such members 
over the place, which may not be of the ostrich totem as can read 
: pleasant or patriotic, but it is hope- «Grapes of Wrath” and never sus- 
VER- ful. Canadian literature has not ject that anything like that could 
play, been distinguished hitherto for its happen in this Canada of ours. At 
ghly fact-facing and self-criticism. any rate, her frankness makes her 
ecial The book is about the immediate tale convincing, if not pretty. She 
fotel aftermath of the Vancouver sit- keeps a fairly detached point of 


d de- down strike in the post-office, that view, suggesting no remedies, 
id to made the headlines not so long blaming no one class, not making 
uver. ago. Matt is an unemployed tran- all unemployed men equally noble 
sient of twenty-two, born in Sas- or desirable. The book, in spite of 
r % katchewan, who joins the strikers little variety of incident, is most 
, } iy just after they have been evicted readable, and some of it sticks to 
by tear-gas. The eviction stirs up the mind like burrs on a spaniel’s 
public sympathy, and the men are ears. It has a rather arbitrary 
allowed to keep their organization violent ending, with a touch of 
together and move over to Vic- melodrama in the undelivered let- 
& toria, while their leaders have a ter. One has the feeling that Miss 
conference with the government. Baird has said: “Here it is. There 
The resultant settlement is com- isn’t really any ending or solution, 
pletely unsatisfactory, but in the but because a book can be only so 
meantime Matt has learned some- long, I'll have to resort to a trick 
thing of discipline and responsi- and cut it off, bang.” This is not a 
bility and leadership, and we are great novel, but it is an honest one, 
left with the feeling that these I think, and as such is welcome 
& men are not merely isolated units among Canadian letters. 
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BY JOHN E. WEBBER 


BROADWAY was strictly neutral 
in the Thanksgiving Day contro- 
versy, and the resultant two weeks of 
celebration added to a season that 
is rapidly becoming a continuous feast 
of such rich fare as Sidney Kingsley’s 
“The World We Make”; Maxwell 
Anderson’s ‘“‘Key Largo”; Noel Lang- 
ley’s “Farm of Three Echoes”; Paul 
Osborn’s “Morning’s At Seven’; and 
for wine Jerome Kern’s really spark- 
ling and musical “Very Warm For 
May”; and “Swingin’ the Dream,” a 
variation of “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” by Gilbert Seldes and Erik 
Charell with Benny Goodman doing 
aes the swingin’. 
ee Sidney Kingsley, who had already 
eats nal given us the prize-winning ‘Men in 
White” and “Dead End,” has now in 


// // “The World We Make” added a deep- 
ly moving play based on Miller 

| fF | | R D - | Y S Brand’s “The Outward Room.” Of 
this story of the mentally unbalanced 


girl, escaping from an institution and 


No other gift matches the thrilling loveliness of finding healing in freedom, compan- 
ionship and a normal life, Mr. Kings- 


Clapperton Crystalware. Distinguished Fleur De Lys bey hes Satie & aeeaitive, colabiediet- 
Only ate and understanding character 
one of many other exclusive Clapperton patterns, study, ably abetted by Margo in the 

A shadowy role. In the prologue, under 
: the persecuting quiz of a psy- 
chiatrist, she is shown obsessed with 
the violent death of her brother, rid- 
den with nameless terror, the un- 
wanted offspring of selfish, bickering 
parents. In the laundry where she 
comes to look for a job she falls in 





design, hand cut on the finest full lead crystal. 


whose priceless beauty is surprising ly low in cost. 
gift indeed that will be long remembered 


1 
All Open StOCK 
with a decent young man, goes help- 


lessly and hopelessly to live with him 


cial CRYSTALWARE and, in his frowsy tenement flat, 


surrounded by warm, friendly neigh- 
finds normality and, in 
awakened love, a need of her that 
works the miracle. The cure is as 
simple as that and as_ profound. 
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De Luxe COFFEE MAKER 


The last word in coffee makers. 
mouth for easy cleaning. 


$9.95 
$8.95 


Electrical Gifts are the perfect expression of this year’s vogue Wide 
for “Something Practical.” And when the Electrical Gift bears 
the name of Westinghouse it becomes doubly welcome. Your 
Westinghouse dealer has many suggestions in superbly useful &-cup 
ind attractive gifts for almost everyone. 

CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY LIMITED 

Head Office and Factories: HAMILTON, Ont. 
Branches in all Principal Cities. 


Utility lid fits both 
sections. 10-cup 






See Your Nearest Westinghouse 
Dealer! 





Auten FOASTSS 


Westinghouse FOOD CRAFTER 


Me i ecton toasts Portable 12 speed motor for mixing stiffest dough; mash- 

e Ot sides, at a ume . ing potatoes; whipping up omelettes, eggs and cream; 
Automatically turns off a Sandwich GRILL mixing drinks; beating candy; juice-extracting, etc. Com- 
rent when (cast is one 





plete with built-in power unit tor all attachments, adjust- 
able turatable, two white glass mixing bowls, stainless steel 
beaters and drink mixer, Attachments for slicing, shred- 


ding, grating, meat-grinding, etc., at slight $33 75 
. 


A modestly priced grill of 
Chrome finish $1 6.50 unusual attractiveness and 
sound construction. Grids are 
Other toasters from $4.40 of durable cast aluminum 
extra cost 
$34.75 


Handsome Chro 
re aaa ae $7.50 In West 


lAiso Waffle Iron at $7.95 s 













De Luxe WARMING PAD Aalasbemotic IRON 


Provides soothing, filtered heat. Light weight and balanced design 
Four-thermostat-control. 100% pure %aves time and effort. Adjustable 


Australian wool cover. Safety jacker heat for all fabrics. 660 and 


of Grenfell cloth. Three 1000 watt. Most copied 
heat switch in cord $7.75 iron in the world. $8.95 


Adjustomatic ROASTER 


This conapem, portable roaster roasts, broils, fries and 
bakes' Cooks a whole meal for six to eight persons ! 
Heat is automatically controlled by Wesunghouse ther- 


mostat. Saves space. Can be taken any- $36. 75 
where plugged into any wall outlet Also Standard Warming Pad Other trons from $3.75 
In West $37.75 ‘ ; ‘ $5.95 


nghouse * 
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BROADWAY THEATRE 


Stage Laundry Is Full of Steam 


NIGHT 








wan 
Gearece 





SHELL SHOCK 


Humor is there too, and some of the 
realistic settings designed by Harry 
Horner, who did the sets for the 
World’s Fair pageant, “Railroads on 
Parade”, are as exciting as an air 
raid. The laundry scene for in- 
stance, with its steamy clatter, the 
tenement with actual gas and run- 
ning water, would rival Belasco at 
his best for verisimilitude. But the 
theme can stand it. “Brave, original 
and fervent in conviction...an orna- 
ment to our theatre’, one critic calls 
the Kingsley play. And_ vastly 
entertaining, we might add. 


The Power of Dreams 


Maxwell Anderson, 
orous and keenly imaginative play- 
wright, is at his best in both vigor 
and imagination in “Key Largo’. In 
a world currently battling against 
their betrayal he discusses such ab- 
stractions as honor, faith—-the Cause 
believed in enough to fight for, even 
to die for, balances their old moti- 
vating ideals, ever so fairly, against 
the current realism that would dis- 
miss them as dreams of a romantic 
era. As a dramatist he makes them 
live again in the characters and 
situations he creates for their ex- 
pression. 


always a vig- 


The story is of a disillusioned young 
crusader in the Spanish civil war 
who deserts his post and his crusad- 
ing band when the cause seems lost. 
His life saved but honor gone he 
walks the earth a dead man, the 
guilt of their betrayal leading him 
to visit one after another the rela- 
tives of the men he had left to die 
and tell their story. Down in Key 
Largo, off the Florida coast, he comes 
to visit the father and sister of his 
closest comrade. There he _ finds 
gangsters in control of their defense- 
less lives and threatening, if he goes 
on sacrificing honor to safety, 
to control his. A _ situation finally 
arises, however, where even a cow- 
ard’s sense of decency and honor are 
forced to reassert themselves and 
they do in time to save a couple of 
Indians framed for execution and 
the girl’s revealed love for him. This 
is the story set in a drama of grow- 
ing intensity, the dramatist’s finger 
pointing always its broader implica- 
tions. 

Paul Muni is the unheroic hero of 
the story and a splendid portrayal it 





is. Guthrie McClintic has staged the 
play with his usual skill and Jo 
Mielziner has designed the sets. Put 
“Key Largo” down as the most 
powerful play of the season to date. 

“Farm of Three Echoes” finds 
Ethel Barrymore, the Granny White- 
oaks of Jalna, still an antique but 
removed to another of His Majesty’s 
Dominions Beyond The Seas and ex- 
changing the alert, cunning mentality 
of the dowager of the Ontario clan 
for the cloudy senility and a half 
mad ghost of a Boer family who 
enjoys afternoon naps in her coffin 
upstairs. And with what relish Miss 
Barrymore seems to play the part 
of a troublesome old crone. Old eyes 
gleam with mischief while doors open 
mysteriously, latches rattle and 
ghosts walk. There’s always been 
madness in the Gerart family—Satan, 
Granny calls it. The men folk are 
brutes, the women folk driven to 
murder them. Jan, the grandson, 
escapes the blight through the un- 
witting aid of Granny. and we see 
him settling down to a sane and 
happy life with his bride after the 
old lady has fired a lusty charge 
from her fowling piece into a phan- 
tom Satan. The South African story 
is as grim and amusing as that. 

“Swingin’ The Dream” is madness 
of another kind—the madness of 
tempo, of unmelodious energy called 
jazz, swing, jitterbug and what have 
you; the madness of a generation 
gone native; that denies rest even 
to the poor ghosts of an honored 
dead; that gives us a “Swing Mikado” 
and a “Hot Mikado” in the same 
breath; that sets “The Boys From 
Syracuse” romping through a “Com- 
edy of Errors” and now turns a 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” into a 
nightmare, Benny Goodman in one 
corner, Mendelssohn in another, in 
a production of mammoth propor- 
tions, elaborate and costly even for a 
Center Theatre stage. Perhaps the 
“Dream” of Shakespeare and Men- 
delssohn does not lend itself so gaily 
to parody as its predecessors, perhaps 
the adapters should have thrown both 
old-timers out of the window and 
turned everything over to Benny and 
his clarinet. Or perhaps we are just 
old and crusty. However, if you are 
a Benny Goodman fan you may not 
count the evening lost. At least 
the lady with us, who is neither old 
nor crusty, said he was great. 


“JUGGLED THE BOOKS? WHY, THE DIRTY CROOK!" 
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\ 
They're Artists 


the people who made 


these biscuits 


Take an exploring bite at a 
Peek Frean biscuit. When you 
do, you'll marvel along with the 
rest of the world... 
after you'll go out of your way 
to get these appetizing English 
Biscuits. 


and forever 


ASK FOR “P. F. BEST 
FAMILY ASSORTED” 





another British Biscuit Triumph 


PEEK 
FREAN 


Alma 
—College— 


Founded 1877 


ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO 
° 





Special Courses— 


A limited number of enrollments will 
be accepted for young ladies who de- 
sire a short course of studies aiming 
at specialization. Classes commence 
on January 10th and finish with the 
close of the school year in June. 


MUSIC— Choice of piano, voice, 


violin, pipe-organ, theory, with 
special attention to musical a = 
preciation and the works of the 
Masters. 
DIRECTOR: 
Greene, 

@ 


FINE ARTS— Sketching, painting, 


designing, crafts, interior deco- 
ration. Individual talent bas 
every Opportunity to develop 
in this interesting department. 
DIRECTOR: Lila McGillivray 
Knoules. 


s 
HOME ECONOMICS— 


Including cooking, dress design, 
sewing, dietetics and bome plan- 


Gertrude Huntly 


ning. 
DIRECTOR: Marian Kerr, B.Sc. 
se 


Pupils will also be received in all forms of 
high school work. 
Write for complete 
information 


DR. P. S. DOBSON, M.A. (Oxon), 
Principal. 


A RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





ai “jOrienta! Cream 


GOovRavuo 





protects the skin from sun 
and wind on the golf course. 
That dried up feeling dis- 
appears. A complete, beau- 
tifying cream for day and 
evening events. 5 
White, Flesh, Rachel, Sun-Tan 


BOVRIL 


CONCENTRATED 
BEEF GOODNESS 


WILL BRACE 
YOU UP 
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“CONTENTMENT”. This portrait of Major George L. Money by F. B. 

Kennedy was the winner of the silver cup presented by SATURDAY NIGHT 

for the best portrait of journalistic value exhibited at the Stratford Fall Fair 
this year. 





ART AND ARTISTS 





Art of the Modern Europeans 


BY GRAHAM McINNES 


T’S not surprising that the Art Gal- 

lery of Toronto has managed to 
collect sixty-three modern European 
paintings for its current showing. 
What is surprising is that so many 
of them are good; for modern 
European—and_ especially modern 
French art is becoming to the North 
America of the thirties what Dutch 
painting was to North America of 
the nineties: a fashion from which 
many dealers have learned to sell 
low grade work at fancy prices. But 
the general run of this show is high, 
and reflects credit on the taste of 
Canadian collectors. Some of these 
paintings were shown last season at 
the exhibition organized by the Con- 
temporary Art Society in Montreal, 
but it is the first time that they have 
been seen here. The School of Paris 
is well represented, and there are also 
examples of work by the German Ex- 
pressionists, the Cubists (looking, 
with the exception of Juan Gris’s 
suave patterns, very dated), some 
English moderns and the = con- 
temporary Mexican school. 

Even in this company, the Gallery’s 
own paintings stand out. The Utrillo 
landscape and the Bonnard still life 
are both superb; only the Redon 
seems rather slight in comparison. 
But the curious thing is that the 
Gallery has so few twentieth century 
European works in its collection. It 
is strong on the Impressionists, but 
between Renoir and modern English 
painters like Spencer and Grant there 
lies an enormous gap which prac- 
tically no successful attempt has been 
made to fill. Cézanne, van Gogh, 
Gauguin, Derain, Picasso, Matisse 
where are they? Still in the dealers’ 
hands because their prices are too 
steep? Perhaps. But as the Gallery 
seems willing to spend large sums of 
money on buying old masters which 
are definitely not in the first flight 
this hardly seems a complete explana- 
tion. The truth is, I think, that 
even after thirty years, the Post- 
Impressionists and their followers are 
still hard to take; and that the 
connoisseur, no less than the puolic, 
must be led along gradually. It’s to 
be hoped that this fine exhibition 
will do a little leading. 

A small group of artists is holding 
an exhibition at a new studio at 92 
Gerrard Street West. Nunzia d’Angelo 
shows ceramics, Nancy Meek jewel- 
lery and E. Conyers Barker water- 
colors and oils. The exhibition is on 
view until Christmas. 


(THE series of small group shows in 

the Print Room at the Art Gal- 
lery of Toronto seem destined to be a 
big success. For the month of De- 
cember work by Paraskeva Clark, 
Carl Schaefer, David Milne and Caven 
Atkins is on view; and this time the 
space available has been used in a 
more intelligent manner, the long 
walls being broken by small bays car- 
rying a photograph of the artist. 
These four Toronto artists (it is 
hoped that Milne, from his Severn 
Park shack, will forgive this) offer 
interesting comparisons with the four 
Eastern painters whose work we saw 
last month. 

Generally, these four seem less in- 
terested in qualities of paint than the 
Montrealers. Three of them show 
water-colors, and only Mrs. Clark, 
and Schaefer and Atkins in the odd 
canvas essay the command of that 
richest, most varied and most flex- 
ible medium, oil. The analogy may 
be a bit suspect, but a completely 
realized work in oil is like a great 
symphony--a water color like the 
music of a string quartet. Each is a 


different art form, and you don’t com- 
pare them. But in attempting a sym- 
phony the gap between what you want 
to do and what you can do is prob- 
ably more apparent than in attempt- 
ing chamber music. Perhaps that is 
why Schaefer’s art seems completely 
balanced and strongly rounded out, 
whereas with Mrs. Clark, you are 
conscious of the immense struggle 
which each grandly conceived work 
means to her. In “The Wheatfield” 
and in a marvellous wood interior, 
she succeeds beyond all measure of 
doubt, and these works are fine art 
in any language. Elsewhere, it’s the 
struggle for realization that’s so in- 
tensely interesting. Cézanne, after the 
dealer Vollard had given him over 90 
sittings, remarked “I am not ill sat- 
isfied with the shirt front.” Mrs. 
Clark’s art bears the same evidence 
of that grim and exciting tussle ‘‘to 
see the world in a grain of sand.” 


David Milne’s world is outwardly 
calm, and its effect on the observer 
calculated with seemingly mathemat- 
ical balance of tone and spatial re- 
lationship. But if that were all, we 
shouldn’t get from Milne’s work the 
sensuous pleasure that we do. Be- 
hind the dry methodical approach and 
the limited color range lies a poet's 
eye, and each little sonnet in water 
color, while akin to its neighbor in 
outward shape, is an almost perfect 
statement in paint. Milne’s delicate, 
probing brush arranges and _ re-ar- 
ranges his rocks and lakes and trees; 
and with each new arrangement we 
feel “...and I never noticed that be- 
fore.” 

Caven Atkins is moving from the 
transitional stage to a new strength 
in the lyricism of his landscapes, to 
a new richness in the texture and 
composition of his still lifes. Like 
Milne, he is a poet, but his vein is less 
contemplative, more lyric. 


BESIDE this carefully selected ex- 

hibition, the Little Pictures of the 
O.S.A. don’t amount to a great deal. 
There are some shining nuggets to 
be found, as always, among the vast 
ore body, but in general, the showing 
is undistinguished. No doubt the 
members are saving their best work 
for the annual exhibition, and have 
hung their run-of-the-mill pictures to 
catch the Christmas market. This it 
is to be sincerely hoped they will do; 
for the work is bright, sincere and 
competent. 


“VER since A. A. MacDonald closed 
* down his little gallery on Grenville 
Street and moved to the country, we 
have felt the need of a small room 
where small showings could be held 
with a minimum of fuss and feathers. 
Art lovers will be glad to hear that 
Norman S. C. Reid has opened just 
such a gallery at 207 Elizabeth Street, 
in the “Village,” and it should fill 
a long felt want. Mr. Reid has opened 
his gallery with a group of Arctic 
sketches by A. Y. Jackson, and a num- 
ber of George Pepper's bright little 
studies of the St Urbain country. 


AT THE galleries of the T. Eaton 
*™ Co. on College Street, Franklin 
Arbuckle is holding his annual show 
of landscapes. I hope the show will 
be successful enough for Mr. Arbuckle 
to take time off to paint us another of 
his inimitable studies of life in the 
sub-world of the Toronto beverage 
room. 


T IS always a pleasure to see the 
water colors of Charles Goldhamer 
He is an accomplished, if at times un- 
subtle draughtsman; and while his 
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and consequently something of a rar- 
ity in a landscape art which so often 
lets violence and gusto take the place 
of 


and 


of that 


NEW 
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RIDE 


color range is limited, it is very suave. and try to cover 
Above all, he is a sincere craftsman, or alibi-ing. Mr. Goldhamer’s present 
showing at the Picture Loan Society, 
Toronto, consists of Cape Cod water 
color landscapes, drawings and litho- 
sure line and sound composition. graphs. It is honest, competent and 
If you sometimes feel that Mr. Gold- workmanlike. 
hamer’s work 
too that he will never do a sloppy job, 














up by posturing 


At the same galleries, 
lacks fire, you know, there is an exhibition and sale of 
Christmas Cards designed by Cana- 





The new restfully smooth, quiet ride of the 1940 Ford 
cars is the sum total of many important improvements 





—among them improvements in springs and spring 
suspension that seem to take the bumps right out of 
the road. Springs are softer, more flexible both front 
and rear. New improved engineering of spring suspen- 
sion and longer front springs also contribute to the 


new Ford ride. 





You'll realize the new Ford is a big roomy car the 
moment you step inside! There’s four inches more usable 
inside length in Sedans. The new Ford “Finger-Tip” 
gearshift is a revelation of compact neatness. Its posi- 





tion on the steering post also makes more leg room. 
Just sit back and relax on those deep, soft ‘Floating- 
Edge” seat cushions, while that economical V-8 engine 
whisks you along in supreme comfort! 





Ford engineers used the latest vibration-detecting 
devices and sound-deadening materials in achieving the 
remarkable quiet that’s a feature of the new Ford ride. 
Improvements in design (such as new curved disc 


ie 





wheels that reduce road noises) also contribute to Ford 
quiet. You'll like the new Controlled Ventilation, too— 
a real improvement in all-weather comfort! 





Four improved shock absorbers help iron out bumpy 


stretches. They are adjustable, double-acting lever arm 
type, recognized as the finest type shock absorber made. 
A recent new addition to De Luxe car equipment is 
special heavy-duty shock absorbers, Entirely new is the 
direct coupled torsion bar ride-stabilizer which keeps 
body level on curves and makes steering almost effortless 


even in high cross winds. 





You will better appreciate 1940 car values, after 
you’ve driven the 1940 Ford V-8. Arrange to drive 
it today. No obligation or inconvenience. Phone 
the Ford Dealer. 








dian artists. 

Norman Reid, whose new gallery at 
207 Elizabeth Street, Toronto was re- 
cently opened, also has on view an 
exhibition of prints, drawings and 
small water colors by Canadian art- 
ists. 

Those who are familiar with the 
fine graphic work of Katherine Day, 


of Orillia, Ont., will be interested to 
know that an exhibition of her mono- 
types opened this week at the Grant 
Studios in New York City. Miss Day 
is exhibiting with the Dutch wood en 
graver, Eekman, and the showing, 
which is held under the auspices of 
the Netherland-America Foundation, 
is open until Christmas 











BY MURIEL BRIGHT 


H®* IS a 

every morning as I scurry up the 
street to the distant land where the 
family car sleeps coldly ‘o nights I 
meet him setting out for school. He 
s a shabby little boy and he is 
usually still dressing as he 
There isn’t time in the mornings 
to do more than say “Hello” to each 
other and rush in lirections 


at high speed, but in the gentle un- 


hurried hours of the afternoon we 
sometimes get on with our social life 

How old are you, and what grade 
ire you in?” I tried as a_ starter 

Seven, Grade III,” he replied brief- 
vy, and flashed the wide smile of a 
negro displaying a seven vear old's 


colored gentleman, and 











OLDER 
BABIES NEED 
THESE NEW FOODS 


e@ Your growing baby leads such 
a busy little life he needs highly 
nutritive foods of coarser texture. 
Heinz 12 Junior Foods are scien- 
tifically designed to furnish older 
babies with heartier | 
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soned dishes. Order a supply today. 
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12 TASTY KINDS—Creamed Tomato and 
med Diced Potatoes — Creamed 
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Formal Approach—Accent On 


Pressing—Stock Going Lp 








CLEANERS 
791 YONGE STREET RA. 3121 






















Insist on All Three!* 
“ENRICHED BLEND — Maxwell House has long been famous for its 


superb blend. Now careful research has enabled us to further enrich 
this blend to give you extra richness, extra smoothness, extra coffee 
flavour. 


“UNIQUE ROAST Maxwell House is now roasted by a unique 
process that radiates penetrating heat evenly through every bean 
No weak coffee due to under- roasting no bitter coffee due to 
parching. 


“REAL ROASTER FRESHNESS~— Maxwell House comes to you 


Sealed in a Super-Vacuum tin—— the one way known to science to 
bring you coffee that really is absolutely roaster-fresh. 


For EXTRA Flavour get 


MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE 


\ friendly stimulation 


SATURDAY 





NATURAI 

grey is a greatly favored basic color. 

lines, broad shoulders, and the new small roll collar. 
Co. Limited. 


GREY 


best, and were suitably rewarded in 
cash and apples, and sent on their 
Vay The soup was re-heated and 
a sentimental exchange of conversa- 
tion enlivened dinner, about the poor 
little boys making a little 
cash for their hard-working mother 
in this charming way. 


shabby 


The next night, caught in the usual 
five o’clock traffic jam, I was sitting 
dly wondering why everyone else 
had newer and cleaner cars than I, 
and who in the world would ever be 
rich enough to own the bright blue 
imousine in front. There were 
children in the back of it bouncing, 
and one of the faces that bounced up 
and looked out belonged to my negro 
friend, the support of his poor old 
mother. I inched my humble model 
up alongside and peered in. There was 
a very well dressed negro at the 
wheel Father obviously — doing 
pretty darn well in the North, no 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin in these parts. 
My friend saw me. “Hey lady, can we 
come again?” 
enough,” I 


“No thanks, once is 
velled, good old 


’ remembering the 
adage that Charity begins at home 

All of which is supposed to bring 
is round to soup, that support of the 
rich and poor. This is a time of year 
to keep your strength up. Forget the 
fatal dictum of the dietitian that 
many have no nourishment, 
and are merely stimulating; well, then 
stimulation is what we need. Of 


soups 


course the can is the real king of 
the soup larder, but home-made soup 
Don’t forget to have 
tinned consommé and chicken 


has its place 


soup 


When you feel you eee 
need a lift—try afrag- ~~ : 
rant cup of Maxwell 
House it has a 


that really picks you up. 


2 Grinds 


DRIP GRIND —for 
drip-pot or glass 


coffee makers. 
REGULAR GRIND 

for boiled or 
percolated coffee. 


BRAND . 


No wonder Maxwell 
House rates tops... 
it's roasted by a spe- 
cial method that cap- 
tures every extra 
atom of goodness. 


NIGHT 


CONCERNING FOOD 


Carol Singers - - 1939 Model 





SQUIRREL has new importance in the winter mode, as 


This coat has beautiful slenderizing 
From Holt Renfrew & 


on hand to throw into your own brew 
and pep it up 


Potato Soup 


Chop up three medium sized pota- 
toes already cooked into half inch 
cubes. Cut up a large Spanish onion 
into very fine rings, and put them in 
an earthenware casserole with a pint 
of milk. Drop in a crushed clove of 
garlic, a bay leaf and pepper and salt. 
When this has simmered for an hour, 
covered, add any scraps of meat finely 
cut, that you may have, preferably 
chicken, but other meat will do, and 
a little chopped uncooked streaky 
bacon. Cook very gently or the meat 
will harden. If you do not like too 
thick a soup add a can of consommé 
and thin it down—also to make it go 
further if an unexpected guest turns 
up for dinner. After adding the bits 
of bacon simmer for fifteen minutes 
more, and then serve. 

Chickens are cheap, good and 
plentiful this year and the next time 
you have them save the giblets and 
make soup with them. 


Giblet Soup 


Clean and chop up the giblets and 
put them in a pan with salt, pepper 
and a quart of water. Bring to the 
boil and let simmer for three hours, 
then strain and put back on a low 
heat for another half hour with two 
sliced carrots, about twelve sticks of 
broken spaghetti, a bay leaf and a 
lump of sugar. Take out the bay 
leaf before serving the soup. 


Maxwell House is 
just the coffee a 
man wants... it 
has such flavour 
... such full 
body. 
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“Good to the Last Drop” 
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Toaster has base and top 
of black heat resisting 
enamel. Ends and_ sides 
are chromium plated. 
Opening the rack turnsthe 
toast. Special price, com- 
plete withcord . $2.95 


Toasts two slices on both sides 
at the same time. Pressure on 
the handle raises the toast for 
inspection. The price, com- 
plete including cord with 
ewitchis ..... $8.95 








Single slice automatic toaster 
with control to deliver slice 
after slice of evenly browned 
toast. When the toast is done, 
it pops up and the current 
shuts off. The price is $13.95 
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Here is an Electrical gift 
that will have almost daily 


usefulness. At the Hydro Shop are 
many models brightly styled and 
finished for use right at the table. 
Everyone would welcome such a 
gift at Christmas. Visit the Hydro 
Shop and see the many models of 
the automatic and non-automatic 
toasters on display. Compare and 
choose at the Hydro Shop. 
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Corn Chowder 


cups of canned corn 

slices of diced salt pork 

medium sized potatoes 

and diced 

1 cupful of canned tomatoes, not 
too juicy 

1 quart of milk 

1 pint of boiling water 


Ah bt 


cooked 


Coffee makes or 
mars the meal... 
that's why I insist 
on Maxwell 
House... it cer- 
tainly has extra 
richness... 
extra 
smooth- 
ness. 


And because of this 
Super-Vacuum tin, it 
reaches your kitchen 
without losing the 
slightest bit of fresh- 
ness or fragrance... 
exactly as it 
left the roast- 
ing oven. 








2 small onions, put 
meat mincer 

2 tablespoons of butter 

1 tablespoon of flour 

‘1, teaspoon of soda 


through the 


Fry the pork until it is light 
brown and crisp, and then add the 
onions, potatoes, tomatoes, salt and 
pepper. Cover with the boiling water 
and simmer for ten minutes. Add the 
corn and cook another ten minutes. 
In another pan melt the butter and 
stir in the flour and soda and add 
the quart of milk, stirring until it has 
thickened slightly. Pour the milk 
mixture onto the vegetable mixture, 
stir till it is hot and serve. 

Here is a Swedish method of dress- 
ing up clear soup. 


Swedish Soup 


Heat two cans of consommé and 
add to them a chopped up onion and 
apple. Let the consommé simmer un- 
til the apple and onion are soft and 
then strain. Add half a cupful of 
cream and a dash of curry powder. 

Here is a recipe for watercress 
soup which I got from Heaton’s 
Christmas Book, so it seems to be 
timely. I can’t see why watercress is 
hitched up to this winter feast, for 
it is a springy sort of thing, but you 
can buy it at the grocers even though 
it is December. God bless the re- 
frigerator car. 


Watercress Soup 


2 cups of chicken stock 
2 bunches of watercress 
3 tablespoons of butter 
2 tablespoons of flour 
% cup of milk 

The yolk of one egg 
Salt and pepper 


Cut up the cress very finely and 
cook it for five minutes in two table- 
spoons of butter, then add the stock 
and boil for five minutes. Melt the 
other tablespoonful of butter and 
stir into it the flour, add the salt 
and pepper, and pour on the stock 
and watercress mixture stirring hard 
to avoid lumps. Just before serving 
add the milk and the beaten yolk of 
the egg. 

ee 


TRAVELERS 


Mrs. George Almon, who has been 
the guest of Mrs. T. McG. Stoker in 
Montreal, has returned to Ottawa. 

Major Eric Snow, the Royal Cana- 
dian Regiment, and Mrs. Snow have 
arrived in Quebec from Ottawa. 
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WORLD OF WOMEN 





To Be Opened on Christmas Morn 


\ TE DON’T need to tell those 

readers au courant with this col- 
umn that during the past weeks we've 
almost literally been living in the 
shops of this town. We still are man- 
aging to bear up bravely, thank you, 
daily growing more grateful that this 
is a country where you can march 
up to a clerk and say “I'll take that, 
please” without a thought except of 
the bills the New Year will bring to 
the door. No queues, no ration cards, 
no ersatz, no lack of the good things 
of life. Under the circumstances, life 
is good and the annual shoppers’ 
melee a_ thing of pleasure. And 
now for 


Gifts for Women 


The other day we discovered one of 
the most winsome dressing table sets 
we have seen in months. It is of 
white plaster, an amenable medium, 
and consists of a mirror and two table 
lamps to flank it. The glass of the 
mirror is set in a wide plaster frame 
in the shape of a heavily starched 
white ruffle such as those used to bor- 
der little girls’ stiffly starched white 
panties and petticoats during the 
reign of the ‘Dear Queen.” The frill 
idea is carried out further by means 
of a painted narrow turquoise ribbon 
running through its plaster folds. 
The side lamps are set on tall bases 
made of narrower plaster ruffles and 
the shades are of white frilled net 
gathered with blue ribbon. My, oh 
my, what a pretty setting for a 
comely face ($55). In plaster also 
are girls’ heads—demure as the Elsie 
books, sophisticated as a Cole Porter 
melody. The features wear expres- 
sions of Sunday meekness and guile- 
less docility that are enchanting. Flat 
little pancake sailor hats are worn 
tilted straight across the brows over 
sleek shoulder-length hair that falls 
to the shoulders. Eyes and lips are 
painted on in ingenuous pinks and 
blues. ($6.50 each). 

Those harassed by the problem of 
what to give a very special someone 
who “has everything, my dear,” might 
give a thought to muffs. Muffs of 
ornamental importance to lend con- 
sequence to a plain cloth coat.... 
muffs to lend a fillip to evening 
wraps. For the benefit of those who 
are in a properly reckless “hang-the- 
expense” mood we point a manicured 
finger to the new muffs which are flat 
as a pillow and so large you can 
bury your arms in them right up to 
the elbow. One of these is of choice 
Persian lamb ($150); another of red 
fox is your own for $37.50. Silver fox 
worked in graceful swirls of the fur 
makes another muff of resplendent 
beauty ($150). We think we should 
add for the benefit of the gentlemen 
in our audience, that muffs as capa- 
cious as these may prove ratner over- 
powering in scale for the very small 
person—but if she’s tall, slender and 
wears her clothes with a nonchalant 
air, then your search is over here and 
now—you lucky, lucky man! The 
sub-deb immersed in the usual round 
of 'tween-term parties will succumb 
without a struggle to the charms of 
a small barrel-shaped muff of black 
velvet with a fanciful swirl of ostrich 
feather (turquoise, coral or fuchsia) 
curling across its front ($7.50). 

Unless one possesses the brashness 
of all Three Marx Brothers, one does 
not arrive without an appointment at 
the London, England, establishment 
of Madame Bembaron. Indeed one 
does not arrive there at all without 
almost as many credentials as an am- 
bassador newly appointed to the Court 
of St. James. Madame Bembaron, as 
you should know if your education 
is well-rounded (!), designs marvel- 





BY BERNICE COFFEY 


lous jewel cases, fitted dressing cases 
and utility boxes of fine leathers and 
suave simplicity. One of those in the 
shops hereabouts is a long narrow 
box thing, just deep enough for the 
various jars and lotion bottles in it 
to stand upright. A knotted leather 
carrying handle on top is a typical 
Bembaron-ish touch. Of the finest 
black calf ($25). Another fitted case 
of the same leather is square in shape 
and when unfastened becomes a 
square open box with all the jars and 
so on, out in the open and ready to 
hand. 

“There’s something about a soldier” 

perhaps it’s his uniform. Anyway 
there’s a ski jacket of Grenfell Cloth 
which has been patterned after the 
new British “Battle Dress” uniform 
and the women love it. The zipper 
runs straight up the front and the 
waist is conveniently adjustable. The 
fetching little hood is detachable, 
buttons on and is fur trimmed—or 
not—as you choose Especially de- 
signed for warmth is a smart parka 
jacket of the same invaluable ma- 
terial. The hood frames the face in 
fur and is attached to the jacket 
which zippers up diagonally. There’s 
a lastex shirred waist to make the 
Waist trim. Like its companions it 
has a Continental flair because these 
jackets were designed in Norway and 
Switzerland. 

If there is someone on the Christ- 
mas list whose hobby and joy is 
miniatures, a welcome source of ad- 
ditions to her collection is to be 
found in a group of exquisitely 
fashioned tiny tea services. These 
are in hall-marked English sterling 
silver after the period of George II 
and III, and Queen Anne (from 
$22.50 to $45). 

For the woman who yearns for 
Jensen silver as who doesn’t? 
“Bittersweet,” the new design 
brought out this summer by Jensen 
is to be had in a knife and fork 
fruit service for eight—all resting 
cozily in a box of their own ($90) 
....Game and meat carvers, includ- 
ing game scissors and a sharpening 
steel, in the “Acorn” motif ($112.50) 
....Silver grape scissors and fruit 
plate of that shiny brown koa wood, 
the latter impervious to liquids and 
shaped and prepared entirely by hand 
in Hawaii ($28.75 for the set).... 
Or a leaf shaped salad bowl of the 
same brown wood with Jensen silver 
and horn salad service ($23.25). 


—And for Men 


Most gadgety killer-diller of the 
current season is a liquor dispenser 
recently come on the market. The 
chrome fittings looked so impressive 
we are not even going to attempt to 
describe how it operates. Sufficient 
to say that it’s the final addition to 
any bar with pretensions of complete- 
ness. The main idea seems to be the 
production of uniform drinks and to 
spare the one tending bar the occu- 
pational disease known as “bar- 
keeper’s elbow.” In the single variety 
the bottle of firewater is up-ended 
and placed neck down in a slot pro- 
vided for it. When a drink is in order 
the thirsty one places his glass under 
it, pressing the glass up against a 
rubber rim. Down comes the drink 
measured out to a fraction. The dis- 
pensers also can be had to accom- 
modate from one to four bottles in 
a row--the latter for the laudable 
purpose of serving a_ well-blended 
martini. (From $24.50 for the singles 
up to $100 for the quartet). 

Other contributions to the cause 
of bigger and better cocktail parties 


RED SILK JERSEY lends itself with admirable suavity to the beautifully 


draped lines of this original model by Germaine Lecomte. 


Notice the finely 


pleated front panel of the skirt. 


are giant vacuum thermos bottles in 
the shape of apples or pears, for the 
preservation of ice cubes. These are 
in red, green or gold with the color 
fused on over aluminum in a soft 
satiny sheen Handles on top are 
gilded metal leaves. In smaller sizes 
the fruits are designed to hold pea- 
nuts, pretzels, or to serve as candy 
jars and cigarette boxes 

The man who lives for the opening 
of the hunting season will approve a 
lamp made of two small crossed shot- 
guns on a base of polished walnut 
Grouse in flight, handpainted beau- 
tifully in their natural colors, swoop 
across the parchment shade ($35). Or 
another lamp in the same style with 
a shade on which there’s an etching 
of a handsome setter with meltingly 
faithful eyes ($24.50)....For an ex- 
tra expenditure of $22.50 either of 
these can be matched up with an ash- 
tray on a similar two-gun base 

For the man whose hobbies are 
mainly nautical there’s a combined 
clock and barometer in a brass case 
made exactly like a small porthole 

and a right handsome thing it is 
($45) ....or a lamp built on a ship’s 
lamp base with port and starboard 
lights and a plain white shade ($9.50) 

And for anybody—pigskin leather 
cuff-links connected by a_ leather 
thong, for wear with country tweeds 
In a small case of the same leather 
($1) 

A Ronson lighter in hand is worth 
two in the pocket of yesterday’s suit. 
No man ever had too many lighters 
in this day of chain smokers and 
don’t let anyone argue the _ point 
with you. The minimum number is 
two. One for daytime and another, 
elegantly thin so it won’t bulge and 
spoil the fit of well-tailored evening 
clothes. If the poor dear owns fewer 
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MISS WINSOME HOOPER, debu- 
tante daughter of Mr. R. S. Hooper 
and the late Mrs. Hooper, of Rock- 

cliffe Park, Ottawa. 
—Photograph by Karsh. 


than this he probably has an_ in- 
feriority complex the size of a house 
Ronson also turns out extremely 
good-looking table lighters of which 
no household ever seems to have 
enough. 

Important et which we 
must call to your attention are: Pic- 
ture frames to hold the photograph 
of—-guess who?—-with massive frames 
of leather polished to look like wood 


and pressed into a sleek cable shape 


ceteras 


In blue, brown or maroon leather 
and from $12.50 to $18.50 Waste 
paper baskets of solid dignity, made 
of rawhide which has been burnt- 
etched and painted with hunting 
scenes, maps, fish and what not 

Guest books with rawhide covers and 
motifs suitable to the laird of a 
country house ($12.75) Wooden 
trays painted in strong primary colors 
with scenes copied from old prints of 
Toronto when it was known as 
Muddy York “Toll Gate Corner 
Bloor and Yonge,” ete. ($18.50 


OU. ve. 0.4 









for Sparkling 
Clean Teeth 
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TOOTH POWDER 


Do as your dentist does ~ 
USE POWDER 
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Complete 


TRAIN SERVICE 


For your winter vacation select your 
train from the largest fleet of winter 
trains. Choose departure and arrival 
time suited to your calendar’. Travel 
in swift, modern, air-conditioned 
Pullmans or Coaches. To assure Coast 
line luxuries, safety and low fares, 
Specify your train by name. 


FLORIDA SPECIAL (East Coast) 


“Aristocrat of Winter trains’. 


FLORIDA SPECIAL (West Coast) 


Companion train of Florida Special. 


THE MIAMIAN 


“It's Smart to Ride The Miamian”’. 


THE CHAMPION 
Only Streamliner serving all East Coast 
Resorts. 
VACATIONER 
Early departure companion train of The 
Champion. 
HAVANA SPECIAL 


Saves a business day . 


PALMETTO LIMITED 


Serving the nearby Southland 


All trains Jacksonville to Miami via 
Florida East Coast Railway 
Convenient connections at Washington 


R. S. VOIGT 
General Eastern Passenger Agent 
16 East 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 
Tel. Murray Hill 2-0800 


ATLANTIC 


COAST LINE 


RAILROAD 


COME WEST NOW! 


Enjoy the mild climate 
and sunshine of your own 
Pacific Coast. Flowers are 
blooming in Victoria. 
Golf on courses that are 
always playable. Fish for 

and steelhead. 
and enjoy 


salmon 
(come your 
winter holidays in the 
warm atmosphere of 
of Canada’s Evergreen 


Bretish 
% S 


4 “Qe 
victoria MENT TRANE.” cawana 















Canadian Guests offered attractive 
allowance to offset difference im 


Exchange. . . . Write for details 





Dy Snthe, 


A DISTINCTIVE WINTER RESORT. 


AMID SPACIOUS SEMI-TROPICAL 


ATMOSPHERE OF A LARGE 


APARTMENT ACCOMMODATIONS 


MRS. 


ROBERT 
interest. Mrs 
of Mr. and Mrs. O. K. Lawson of Sarnia, Ont. 
is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Hamilton Dunn of Ottawa. 
ding trip by motor to the Gaspé Coast, Mr. and Mrs. Dunn have taken up their 
residence in Montreal. 





DUNN, whose marriage in October was an event of wide 
Dunn is the former Miss Monica Kathleen Lawson, daughter 


Mr. Robert Wesley Ault Dunn 
After a wed- 


—Photograph by Neeman, London, Eng. 





WORLD of WOMEN 





Perfumes for Christmas Giving 
BY ISABEL MORGAN 


QCRUTINIZE the Christmas list and 

you will make the happy discovery 
that perfume is an appropriate gift 
for almost all the feminine names 
on it. Women, regardless of age, 
condition, class or creed, adore the 
precious stuff and the saving in wear 
and tear on the mental processes of 
the givee is not to be discounted by 
any means. 

Never in our experience have there 
been so many perfumes not only new 
but highly desirable, but it is well- 
nigh impossible to top the established 
successes of which women will never 
tire. 

Elizabeth Arden’s wonderful out- 
doors perfume, Blue Grass, is a con- 
stant favorite and remains one of the 


big successes year after year. It’s 
You, her newest perfume, gets its 
name from its way of blending, 


chameleon-like, with the personality 
of the wearer and it comes in a splen- 
did gold bottle held in a hand of 
white glass. Cyclamen, dry, heady, 
tangy, is unforgettable either for it- 
self or for the beauty of the fan- 
shaped bottle of milk-white glass. 
L’Amour d’Elizabeth is loved by near- 
ly everybody. 

Grenoville has Les Quatre Saisons 

flower perfumes so true to life it 
must make the flowers wild. They 
are Muguet D’Orly (Lily of the Val- 
ley), Violette Russe (Russian Violets), 
Oellet Fane (Crushed Carnation) and 
Avant L’Ete (Lilacs in the Rain). 
These can be purchased separated or 
ill together in a gold and ivory cof- 
fret. Byzance, in a baroque gold and 
bottle, captures the rich fra- 
grance of the gardenia. Piege is 
pretty devilish 


DlaACK 


GARDENS. 


COUNTRY ESTATE 





HOTEL, BUNGALOW AND 


MODERATE EUROPEAN PLAN RATES 


AMERICAN PLAN IF DESIRED 


Eadl J. Wolford. ee Manager 


MIRAMAR HOTEL 


Atop the Palisades overlooking the Pacific 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


THIRTY MINUTES TO LOS ANGELES SHOPPING DISTRICT 
ST ee 


The list of favorites by Lentheric is 
headed without question by their 
sweet and outdoorsy Tweed. Anticipa- 
tion is peppery, spicy and alive. Mir- 
acle is said to be equally popular with 
men and women. A Bientot and 
Shanghai need few introductions 
among perfume enthusiasts. They've 
dolled up many of these in sets of 
three so that a woman may change 
her perfume with the same ease she 
changes her mind. 

Ever since Yardley introduced Bond 
Street at Coronation time its users 
have remained devoted to its fresh yet 
sophisticated fragrance. It comes in 
a royally emblazoned red, white, blue 
and gold package—-handsome hint of 
the delectable contents. And need we 
add, in a country as English as our 
own, that Yardley’s have long had 
a very special way with lavender? 

Yardley has done a nice thing in 
putting several of their established 
perfume successes in miniatures con- 
taining one-third of an ounce. The 
packages are exact images of their 
elders, April Violets, Fragrance and 
Orchis. 

The newest pride of Harriet Hub- 
bard Ayer is Honeysuckle, the fra- 
grance of this old-fashioned flower 
when it’s announcing its presence to 
the world at twilight. Her Pink 
Clover is fresh, uninvolved, and ex- 
actly what its name proclaims itself 
to be. 

Orchid by Helene Rubinstein is 
vampy as anything. Slumber Song, 
a night perfume which is designed to 
send one off to bye-bye on a waft of 
perfume, comes in a Christmas Angel 
bottle and a Gothic shaped box. Town 
and Country are a lovely duet. 


And Other Things— 


Bath necessities, plus a comfortable 
addition of the out-and-out luxuries, 
are always an important preoccupa- 
tion with Yardley, and they have a 
habit of putting them altogether in 
the most inviting groups at the season 
of good-will. For instance, a big box 
of Lavendomeal—-the mealy stuff you 
toss into the bath water to render it 
soft and fragrant; an enormous box 
of bath powder, and three cakes of 


soap. Those who adore to scatter the 
fresh, sunny fragrance of lavender 


among clothes and linens, will esteem 
another box filled with five sachets 
and a bottle of lavender perfume 
Others will be quite overcome at the 
spectacular contents of still another 
box -bath soap, bath salt in tablets, 
talcum, toilet water, soap, two jars of 
cream, sachets and face powder. Nor 
have men been forgotten. There are 
talcum, small box of lavendomeal, 
soap and toilet water—all gathered 
together in a single box. All the neces- 
sities for tubbing plus those for shav- 
ing are put together in another. 

To be numbered among one’s treas- 
ures long after the Christmas tree has 
shed its needles an3 all the wrappings 
and ribbons have been swept into 
limbo, is a set of scrolled and em- 
blazoned baubles, enthroned in crim- 
son velvet—-a gay company that in- 
cludes Bond Street compact and lip- 
stick, or another which includes these 
and English complexion powder and 
perfume. By the way, Bond Street 
dusting powder and toilet water, new 
this season, merit investigation too 

Vita-Ray, as you probably don’t 
need to be told, concentrates its ef- 
forts on the skin and the woman who 
would be lost without these prepara- 
tions will give a warm welcome to a 
box holding those she uses every 
day. The Vita-Ray treatment set com- 








SIMPSON’S FURNITURE FLOOR — THE FIFTH 
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CHARMING 
+! Christmas Gifts 


f Lustrous glowing cuban mahogany 


practical 


/ from 


AVON HOUSE 


\{ Simpson's Fine Furniture 
Galleries 
+ 
Here are six of many 7 
charming gift pieces ih 
from the beautiful f 
5 Christmas selection ih 
. now on display in os, 
Simpson's celebrated PIN 


Avon House. 





19.50. Combined with matching 
ottoman, each 9.50, makes lovely 
chaise longue. 


Beautiful bow-front ladies’ 
writing desk-chest in 18th 


ready for upholstering. 


Century design Glowing imported... 
mahogany. Each 39.75. refinished 
q 
+ 
FIFTH FLOOR 


coffee table that’s decorative and 


other styles up to $65 





Georgian type lamp table in glow- 

SOLID COMFORT 4 ing mahogany or walnut. Pedestal 
Big, cushiony boudoir chair in i base and pie-crust edge . . . each 
cheery printed sateen each g ws 17.50. 












Lovely mahogany wall bracket for 
your favorite collector's pieces or 
books. Approximately 31 ins. x 20 
ins. Each $22. 





each $15. Many 


Others from $11 
to 36.50. 


One of twelve distinctive Victorian 
design chairs. 


Lovely old frames 
strengthened .. . 
in temporary cover, 
Each $19. 




















black bakelite top, make a handsome 
array in their attractive boxes. 

Jane Seymour has_ thoughtfully 
grouped many of her most cherished 
and best liked cosmetics together in 
convenient kits for dressing table use 
as well as in others suitable for carry 
ing about when travelling. 


posed of the irradiated creams in black 
porcelain jars with silver labels, skin 
tonic in a modern black and silver 
flacon, and powder in a glass jar with 


TRAVELERS 


Mrs. C. V. Jamieson flew down 
from Edmonton to visit her mother, 
Mrs. Cross of Toronto, for a few 
days. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Mackay, who 
have been spending some time at their 
residence in Rothesay, N.B., have re- 
turned to Montreal. 

Mrs. John Botterell has arrived in 
Montreal from Winnipeg to be the 
guest of her aunt, Mrs. A. K. Fiske, 
for the remainder of the winter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Southam have 
returned to Ottawa from their wed- 
ding trip to Sea Island, Georgia. Mrs 


Southam was formerly Miss Ann 
Creighton 
Mrs. Hunter Ogilvie has returned 





to her home in Victoria, B.C., after 
spending two months in Toronto. 
riage took place in Montreal io Mr. and Mrs. Eusebe Roberge have 
Meneadine, She is the former Nancy left Quebee for Florida, where they 
Allison Bell, daughter of Mr. and Mrs will remain in Miami for the winter 
Ralph Pickard Bell of Halifax. Lieu montis. 
tenant Moncel, the Royal Canadian Lady Foster, who has been the 
Regiment, is the son of Mr. and Mrs guest of Mrs. Henry Joseph, in Mont- 
René Moncel of Westmount. real, has returned to London, England 


MRS. ROBERT MONCEL, whose mar- 





















SAIL SOUTHWARD ON 


33,000-TON American Flag 
LUXURY LINERS 


S. S$. BRAZIL 
$. S. URUGUAY 
S.S. ARGENTINA 


38-DAY CRUISES 


Every other Friday from N.Y. to 
BARBADOS + RIO DE JANEIRO 
SANTOS » MONTEVIDEO 
BUENOS AIRES - TRINIDAD 


Rates: $360 tourist, $480 First 
Class ($250 certain seasons) 


Consult your TRAVEL AGENT or 


MOORE- 
McCORMACK 
Sits 


19 King St. East, 
Toronto 


Peel and St. Catherine Sts., Montreal 
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BY VIRGINIA LOWTHORP 


SITU ATED in the Sandhills of North 

Carolina, Southern Pines has a 
climate particularly pleasing to Can- 
adian visitors. To the uninitiated the 
term Sandhills might imply open 
sandy country, gently undulating and 
not very verdant. Instead they pre- 
sent a delightful panorama of ver- 
dant terrains, thickly wooded in the 
native long leaf pines. These pines 
with their needles a foot or more in 
length not only form a background of 
great beauty, but permeate the air 
with a heady spicy quality which is 
paradoxically both stimulating and 
relaxing. Here the protracted fall 
weather, crisp and cool at night, warm 
Try and sunny during the day, runs on 

+ REROPACK into February when almost over- 
night the lovely early Spring of the 
Carolinas has arrived. 

In the midst of such natural ad- 
vantages lies the sunny little town of 
Southern Pines, a resort with beau- 
tiful suburbs, hotels to fit every 
pocketbook, four golf courses within 
a two mile radius and a fine Country 
Club. Small wonder that golfers 
start arriving in October long before 
the Northern courses are bleak and 
brown. By Thanksgiving the many 
equestrians have assembled to begin 
their fox and drag hunts and daily 
rides over the miles of soft sandy 
trails. Besides the major activities, 
golf and riding, tennis, archery, bad- 
minton and bowling are to be enjoyed. 
There are all manner of equestrian 
events, including weekly gymkhanas, 
climaxed by the Spring Race Meeting 
of the Sandhills Steeplechase Assoc- 
iation, which each March opens the 
racing season in the South and draws 
thousands of spectators from all parts 
of the country. 




















THE IDEAL GIFT 


In McBrine Baggage are combined 
all the qualities of the ideal gift: 
The luxury of good baggage at its 
best...Baggage that wins admira- 
tion for its correct styling and well 
groomed air... Baggage offering 
practical utility too, in as 

lightness, strength and 
crushless packing. See 
this baggage at your 


McBrine dealers. | M°BRINE | 
BAGGAG 


























“THE BAGGAGE WITH CHARACTER™ 





WINTER IN FLORIDA 


FOR AS LITTLE AS 


$50.00 A MONTH {TMWOIN 


INCLUDING ALL MEALS 
75 ROOMS, MOST WITH BATH 
Beautiful lake and fruit region 
Comfort economy refinement 


Write for free booklet. 


HOTEL LAKE ALFRED 
LAKE ALFRED, FLORIDA 







Golfers’ Paradise 







A resort within a resort is the Pine 
Needles in the Knollwood section of 
Southern Pines. This vast estate 
includes in its boundaries a hotel, 18- 
hole golf course, tennis courts, a club 
house, a number of residences, miles 
of bridle trails and a 4,000 acre hunt- 
ing preserve. Situated on a high knoll 








ersills 





‘ the hotel, known as The Pine Needles, 
eee ee dominates the surrounding acres by 

SRELIEVES STOMACH its stately and impressive Tudor 

DISTRESS WHEN architecture. In every aspect it is 

: TRAVELING . more like a private club than a hotel. 

4 aT Life here is homelike and informal 

5 which endears it to travellers from 
; far and near and many Canadians in 
j love with the environment and the 


climate come for the entire season. 
Completely surrounding the hotel 
is the Pine Needles golf course. It is 


S 


UNSET HOTEL 


PASADENA - ON- THE - GULF 









Faces Boca Ciega Bay. For per- 
fect winter vacations. Completely 
redecorated. 70 outside rooms 
with bath, steam heat, phone. 
Dining room listed in Duncan 
Hines “Adventures In Good Eat- 
ing’. Sun bathing. Near Gulf 
Beaches, two golf courses. Social 
program. Garage, Moderate Rates. 
American Plan. Booklet. 





One of Florida's outstanding win- 
ter resort hotels, serving a select 
clientele. On Tampa Bay, overlook- 
ing « tropical park, near all sports 
and activities. Pleasant so.ial life. 
Famous cuisine. American -_ 
Early reservations suggested . . 
Sereno Lund, Manager. 


Summers: Thorp Hotel & Cottages, 
Fish Creek, Wisconsin. 


$1.PETERSBURG ~ FLORIDA 





The 0K CUT te to SUNshine 





Ly. Detroit . . 11:45 P.M. 


Sleeping Cars Open 10:00 P.M. 


FLORIDA is the best medicine for Win- 
ter’s ills. Head South! Drink deeply cf 
Health and Happiness from Florida’s 
Fountain of Youth—-the cheerful, heart- 
warming rays of Winter’s summer-time 
sun. Ride the ‘‘Florida Sunbeam” to 
Florida. Direct, scenic route. 


COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 
Berths, sections, bedrooms, compart- 
ments, drawing-rooms. Lounge cars. 


Through de luxe coach, Detroit 
to Miami. Reclining seats. 


Safety, comfort at low cost. Florida Sun 
beam ticket permits you to visit both 
coasts of Florida—and to stop over at 
Asheville, N. C. at no additional rail cost. 


Two Other Trains to FLORIDA Daily 


PONCE DE LEON ROYAL PALM 
Ly. Detroit 11:35A.M. Ly. Detroit 11:45 P.M. 


Trains leave Michigan Central Terminal 
TICKET YOUR AUTOMOBILE 
—at low cost. Ask Ticket Agent 
@ 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM 
Phone Elgin 8173 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


PORTS OF 
The South Calls the Golfer and Hunter 


ALL 





THE FOX AND DRAG HUNTS for which Southern Pines is famous are 
over sporty courses, requiring skilful horsemanship. 


difficult enough to appeal to the 
most skillful golfer but noi tceo nard 
for the average player to enjoy. The 
Pine Needles golf tournaments draw 
a large field. The schedule started 
this year with a four-day Thanksgiv- 
ing Tournament, to be followed by the 
Annual Mixed Foursome Champion- 
ship for the Pine Needles Trophy 
played on December 25th, and a Pine 
Needles Best Ball Championship Feb- 
ruary 26 to 29 inclusive. An innova- 
tion on the course this year is the 
building of the “Oasis,” a little golf 
house with a fire place, veranda, easy 
chairs and a snack bar where weary 
golfers may pause for sandwiches 
and a refreshing beverage. 

Weekly putting tournaments are 
held at The Pine Needles under the 
direction of George T. Dunlap, Jr., 
former U.S. Amateur Golf Champion, 
on the course which he planned and 
built, after he had made an extensive 
study of St. Andrews’ in Scotland. 
Located invitingly just beyond the 
hotel and the South terrace, this 
course with its 18 difficult grass greens 


Easy to get to by train, motor or 
airplane, Southern Pines has each 
ear a larger quota from the mass 
migration of the followers of the 
sun. It is a logical stopping place for 
those travellers headed for the far 
South, but a far greater proportion 
are those who have succumbed to the 
lure of the long leaf pines and have 
no wish to go further. 


TRAVELERS 

Mr. and Mrs. A. H. M. Hay of Que- 
bec have left for the Bahamas to 
spend the winter months in Nassau. 

Among those who will spend the 
Christmas holidays at the Empress 
Hotel, Victoria, B.C., are: Dr. H. Orr, 
Edmonton: Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Har- 
vood, Moosejaw; Mr. and Mrs. R. C 
Thomas, Calgary; Professor A. H 
Leake, Toronto; Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
F. Smith, Mrs. Alice Hicks, Mrs. A. E 
Bull, Mrs. Francis Bowser, Mr. R. V. 
Stuart, Miss Mary C. Byron, Mr 
C. D. J. Christie, Mr. H. B. Wagner, 
Mrs. E. D. Carder, Mrs. B. H. Gard, 





THE FAMOUS “FOURTH” on the Pine Needles golf course, regarded by 
golfers throughout the country as one of the finest. 


is like no other in this country, and 
the most seasoned golfers do not dis- 
dain to compete for the silver putting 
prizes each Sunday afternoon 


For the Hunter 


Within easy distance is the Pine 
Needles preserve where hunters may 
take a shot at the native wild turkey, 
quail and deer. A lodge on the pre- 
serve has an outdoor fireplace with 
chimney and ovens, which serves the 
double purpose of feeding hungry 
sportsmen and providing deluxe pic- 
nic luncheons for the hotel guests who 
ride or drive out. 

Similar but not so large as the 
Pine Needles and also with its own 
golf course, is the charming Mid Pines 
Club also in Knollwood, while in the 
town of Southern Pines is_ historic 
Highland Pines Inn and a half dozen 
smaller hotels which amply accom- 
modate the influx of winter visitors. 


Mrs. Don MeGillvary, Mr. J. A. Yel- 
lowlees, Mr. M. N. Little, ber; 3. F. 
Lake, Mrs. R. Barclay Ross and Mr. 
A. McKay, of Vancouver. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. Montagu Black 
who were the guests in Montreal of 
their son-in-law and daughter, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ronald T. Riley, have re- 
turned to Winnipeg 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert B. McIntyre 
are now living at 16 St. Joseph 
Street, Toronto. Mrs. McIntyre is 
the former Miss Peggy Osler of 
Bronte. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Schmon of 
St. Catharines, Ont., arrived in Mont- 
real to attend St. Andrew’s Ball 

Mrs. Edouard Panet, of Montreal, 
has joined her husband, General 
Panet, at the Roxborough, Ottawa 

Miss Dorelle Mackellar has returned 
to Toronto after spending a year in 
the Philippine Islands with her sis- 
ter, Mrs. K. B. Lemmon, formerly 
Miss Djenane Mackellar 





THE FIRST GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Canadian Air Force of Montreal took place recently at the Queen’s Hotel in 


that city. From left to right: Mes. 


Marshal; Mrs. Frank McGill, Mrs. J. 
McGregor and Mrs. F. Ross, 





of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Royal 


W. A. Bishop, wife of Canada’s Air- 
A. Selly, Mrs. Adelard Raymond, Mrs, 
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NASSAU, BAHAMAS 
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@ To dispel any possible doubts as 
to the accessibility, safety and desir- 
ability of travel to and from Nassau 
in the Bahamas this coming winter 
the Government of the Bahamas 


makes the following announcement: 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS 


No passports or visas are required by Canadian citizens 


TRANSPORTATION 
BY AIR 
Pan American “clipper ships’ three times weekly between Miami 
and Nassau. After December 15 there will be a daily service, 


two flights daily if necessary. 


BY STEAMSHIP FROM MIAMI 


(1) Regular passenger and freight service now operating. (2) 
Larger and more luxurious passenger liner three times weekly 
beginning December 15. 


BY STEAMSHIP FROM NEW YORK 


Regular sasiengs every other Thursday by American cruise liner 
“Munargo”, and a daily service later if traffic warrants it 


COST OF LIVING 


The cost of living in Nassau for Canadian visitors is very advan 
tageous due to the present favorable foreign exchange 


HOTELS 


Excellent hotel and guest house accommodation. The following 
hotels will open: British Colonial, Fort Montagu Beach, Royal 
Victoria, Prince George, Parliament, Shoreham, Rozelda, Lucerne 
and Charlotte. Guest house accommodation may be had at Loft 
house and Dean Cottages, Cumberland House, Victoria Guest 
House, Wave Crest, Harbor View and Ocean House 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Air mail and cable facilities are operating as usual 
SECURITIES 


There is no truth in the rumor that the Bahamas Government has 
placed restrictions on visitors in the matter of import or export of 
securities and currency. 


EVENTS 


Nassau’s winter sports events and « urnaments, now a regular 
feature of the winter season; golf, tennis, yachting, polo and 
racing are scheduled for the coming winter, as usual 





For further information one transportation and | 
sailing da tes and events in Nassau thi ming season 
your local travel agent or 


The Dev ome Board 





In the BAHAMAS 








337 Sunshiney Days\y 


FOREST HILLS HOTELPS 


FIREPROOF-:::-300 ROOMS 


Golf. Wines Steep Hills 
(At Hote/ Door) P 
18 Hole 
Golf and Ri iding Free to 
Weekly Guests 


E xcellent Te 


“AUGUSTA 
Quail 8h Shooting eeora'o Georgia 
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Fairways 
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SUNSHINE 







Golf, ride, shoot skeet, swim.Try 
“] +every sport with new zest. Revel 
/ or rest in tonic sea air. Appetite 

tempted, whims anticipated in 
The Cloister’s distinctive setting. 


Pg 
a saay SEASON RATES TO FEBRUARY 
THE CLOISTER 


SEA ISLAND, GEORGIA 


New York Office: 630 Fifth Ave., Phone Circle 35-8055 
Chicago Office: B of Trade Bldg., Phone Harrison 55 
Bell Telephone Montreal, Phone Marquette Is 


XM our earch for 


Health and Happiness 































Thousands. of people, seeking a more 
abundant life, have found health and 
happiness at St. Petersburg, the Sunshine 
City. In fifty years this city has attract 
ed 60,000 permanent residents and it 
entertains annually about 250,000 visit 
ors from ail parts of the world 

There's a good reason for this popularity 
Come this winter and see for yourself 
St. Petersburg’s attractions, its wonder- 
ful climate, its hospitality For illus- 
trated booklets write today to— 






H. O. Neal, Mgr., Chamber of Commerce 


yaa Pahl eliemeriaty. 
























































































































PAMPER HER 





WITH A GIFT SET BY 




















The name she knows is 


= 


The Finest in Manicure Preparations 














Skillfully blended in Peggy Sage Gift Manicure 
Sets are the experience of a quarter of a century 
and the chic that has won for Miss Sage her 
international reputation. Every set contains the 
essential requirements for the exclusive Peggy 
Sage Manicure Method . . . including the famous 
manicure polish that Peggy Sage clients sav 
“wears like iron’. ; 
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Left— POCHETTE 


Peggy Sage manicure pre- 






parations in.an evening bag 





of navy or peasant red crepe 
decorated with a removable 
modernistic lapel clip. $2.00 











Right — BRITTANY 


Peggv Sage manicure 
reparations in 
prep 


black 


alligator 


purse of 


/ 


genuine ptunseal or 


maroon Zrain 
leather Four bottles and 


SUX imple ments. $12.50 


See the new Peggy Sage Gift Sets at all 
departmental and better drug stores 








Christmas and the New Dear 


AS? CHARLES 


An entire block on the Boardwalk at New Jersey Avenue | 
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aes purchase. 
Out-of-town correspondence will receive our immediate and 
personal attention. 


Rings are shown larger than actual size 





orable gift this Christmas—a gem-set | 
ring from Birks-Ellis-Ryrie. 


We illustrate some distinguished ex- 
amples from a new, superb collection 
—featuring diamonds alone or in 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


THE BACK PAGE 





A Good Home for Goldfish 


(,OLDFISH, Miss A. had decided, 

were the ideal gift for old Mrs. 
Frazer. 

“She's a dear old soul,” she said, 


“just like a frail old piece of Dresden 
china.” 

Old Mrs. Frazer, it seemed, wasn’t 
strong enough for a really demon- 
strative pet. She was a very frail old 
piece of Dresden indeed, and would 
probably be shattered by a pet that 
leapt on her suddenly or even put 
a moist nose in her hand without 
warning. Goldfish, Miss A. said, would 
give her a genuine interest without 
making any emotional demands. 

“Besides they’re really very intelli- 
gent,”’ she pointed out. “I had a friend 
whose goldfish used to swim right to 
the front of the tank every time she 
played a certain note on the 
cordion.’ 


ac- 


“Has old Mrs. Frazer an accordion?” 
I asked. 


Mrs. Frazer had everything, Miss A. 


said. That was why she was so hard 
to buy for. We were in the goldfish 
department by this time and_ she 
bought a small aquarium and _ six 
goldfish, five of them plain and one 
fancy, White with red markings. She 
had the aquarium sent up, but the 
goldfish we had to take along with 


us in a cardboard container. “And now 
that’s settled, we can get on with our 
Christmas lists,” she said. 
S it turned out, of course, Miss A 
got on with her list while I went 
along as water-boy. She is an enthusi- 


4 


astic shopper and every time she saw 


a counter that interested her she 
would pass the goldfish over to me 
and disappear. I had just made up 


my mind that the next time she did it 
I would pass them on to the nearest 
person and disappear myself when she 
came back and said that that finished 
her list and now we could go and see 
“Ninotchka”. 

“All except your present,” she said, 
“and I can attend to that later.” 

“Ninotchka” was crowded but 
after a while we got two seats to- 
gether in the middle of the side sec- 


tion. We settled down, and about ten 
minutes later it was right in the 
middle of the big seduction scene 


Miss A. shifted her feet and upset the 
goldfish which she had placed on the 
floor between us. 


Ww For someone who deserves a mem- | 


thrilling combination with sapphires 
—or rubies —or emeralds. Other 
exclusive rings are here for you at 
prices both below and above those | 
illustrated. 


Wisdom dictates that you take ad- | 
vantage of the current low prices. | 
Your personal inspection is invited 

whether or not you contemplate a 












BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


YE got down on our knees and be- 
gan groping about in the gloom. 
Miss A. lit a match and we could see 
the goldfish leaping about excitedly 
like salmon in the spawning season. 
We captured one, but the rest flopped 
out of reach and then the match went 
out. The people about us began to 
mutter irritably. “You might try 
rounding them up with an accordion,” 
I said peevishly, for I was missing the 
whole of the seduction scene, and I 
had never liked goldfish anyway. An 
usher came up and then another, for 
by this time the goldfish were spread- 
ing widely. People three rows ahead 
had to stand up while the search went 
on. The people behind said “Sit 
down!” and the people ahead said 
“Keep quiet!” while on the screen 
Greta Garbo and Melvyn Douglas 
went on with their flirtation as 
though nothing were happening. 
We rounded them all up at last, 
first the five plain ones and finally the 


fancy one which I found hiding be- 
hind a torn chocolate wrapper. I 
dusted off my knees and sat down. 


By this time Miss Garbo was back in 


her hotel, whether seduced or un- 
seduced I had no way of knowing. 
“Come on,’ Miss A. said urgently, 


“we've got to take them to the Ladies’ 
t00m.” 

“I’m staying right here,’ I said sul- 
lenly. 

Miss A. hesitated but the goldfish 
were flopping about hysterically in 
the empty container and there wasn’t 
a minute to lose. “Hold my seat!”’ she 
said and went away. 


PRESENTLY a lady came and took 
Miss A.’s seat. A few minutes later 
she came back. I could see her wan- 
dering up and down the aisle holding 
the container carefully and peering 
through the gloom. I stared straight 
ahead keeping as still as possible and 
presently she went away. 
She telephoned me 
“Wherever did you go? I 
over for you.” 
“Wherever did you go?” I said. 
Miss A. said she had found a seat in 
the centre and must have missed me 
coming out. I asked how were the 
goldfish, and Miss A. said the goldfish 
were fine. “Only what do you think, 


next day. 
looked all 





SEVENTEEN 


AT SIXTEEN he 


A 


was very young 
And unaware of vanity 
And spent all his spare time among 


Youngsters blithe and gay as he. 


But now that he is twelve months 
older 

He likes an occasional evening at 
home 


To pat himself upon the shoulder 
And tell us all how wise he’s grown! 


May RICHSTONE. 
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I’ve just heard that old Mrs. Frazer is 
going South the day after Christmas. 
And of course she could hardly take 
them to California.” 

“Why not?” I said, “we took them 
to the movies. It’s her turn to do 
something for them.” 

Mrs. Frazer was much too old and 
frail for such an undertaking, Miss A. 
said. “You ought to see her. She’s 
just like an old piece of Dresden 
china.” 

I thought it over. “If you kept the 
slip you could return them,” I said, 
but Miss A. said she was afraid they 
wouldn't take them back. “You see 
they've been used, in a way.” 

“Of course they'd take them back,” 
I said. “This is Christmas. This is the 
season when even Big Business likes 
to prove it has a heart.” 

“Oh I'll be able to find a home for 
them,” Miss A. said. There was a 
pause, then she said cheerfully, “How 
are you all up there?” 

“We're fine,” I said. 

“And the children?” 

“They're fine too,” I said. 

“And I suppose the cat's fine too,” 
Miss A. said laughingly. 

I said the cat was splendid. “She's 
having her morning sleep on top of 
the tea-wagon.” 

“Goodness, I never saw a creature 
with less ambition,” Miss A. said in- 
dulgently. 

It was only later of course that I 
came to link up this part of the con- 
versation with the problem of Miss 
A.’s homeless goldfish. There isn’t a 


doubt in my mind now about their 
Christmas destination, but I’m _ not 
letting it worry me. If the worst 


comes to the worst, you can always 
put them in a frail old piece of Dres- 
den china and throw them out in the 
alley. 

ee 


FILM PARADE 


(Continued from Page 19) 


The rest of the cast, with one or 
two exceptions, seem to have hardly 
more vigor or significance than 
handsomely costumed figures passing 
by on floats in a big historical parade. 

Courageous as always, Bette Davis 
hasn't hesitated to show herself here 
as the bedizened elderly queen of 
legend. But if the physical portrait 
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4 SEVEN SEAS 


GIFTS TO 


Treasures to give! 
usual gifts 


December 16, 19 

















TREASURE ! 


And there are so many un- 


in EATON’S SEVEN SEAS GIFT 


SHOP! Here have been assembled hosts of lovely 
things from the distant places of the world—in a 


harmonious, charming setting. 


Here you may 


choose gifts of distinction—certain that they are 


in perfect taste. 


SECOND FLOOR, YONGE ST 


“T. EATON Cours 


TORONTO 








ANNA JAMESON’S LETTERS 
TO OTTILIE VON GOETHE 
Edited by Dr. G. H. Needler 


Professor Needler recently discovered a remarkable series of letters 
from Mrs. Anne Jameson to Goethe’s daughter-in-law. They cover 
the years from 1833-60 and have an importance beyond their per- 
sonal interest from the numerous contacts of these two remarkable 
women with the leading figures in the literary, social and political 


life of their times. 


Many of the letters were written in Toronto.. . 


they provide an amusing supplement to Mrs. Jameson's “Winter 
Studies and Summer Rambles in Canada”. 


Professor Needler contributes an interesting biographical study of 


the two correspondents. 





$4.50 
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is harsh, the characterization itself 
has been vastly softened. Elizabeth 


is tempestuous and proud, bitter and 
tender, yielding and magnanimous. 
Even the camera sides with her in 
the end. In comparison with her 
tragic intensity and livid, high-boned 
face, the mere good looks of Errol 
Flynn and Olivia de Havilland seem 


meaningless and empty. They go 
well enough with the pzegeantry, 


which is on the showy side, but Errol 
Flynn might have kept right on rid- 
ing in the parade and Olivia de Havil- 
land waving to him from her balcony 
for all they contribute to the spirit 
and action of the story. It is Bette 
Davis who blazes through the picture, 
putting out all the lesser lights and 
even dimming the pageantry itself. 
Her characterization, whether it is 
historical or not is always brilliant 
and right, with a central reality and 
consistency that are never betrayed. 
It may not be the Elizabeth of his- 
tory we are watching on the screen; 
but it is undoubtedly an actress of 
astonishing intensity and range. 


The technicolor here is effective 
occasionally in interior scenes, but 
tends to be violently lithographic 


when the camera goes. outdoors. 
With all the efforts of the technicians 
to bring them together, Nature and 
technicolor never seem to get on 
really easy terms. 


Big, Lively and Lurid 


Colbert and technicolor 
hand, are on the best 
terms possible. The star has never 
looked lovelier than she does in the 
becoming green tricorne and the pink 
poke bonnet that she wears in 
“Drums Along the Mohawk". How- 
ever, her life here isn’t all clothes by 
any means. It’s a tale of pioneering 


Claudette 
on the other 


life and the picture includes three 
Indian raids, two _ obstetrical se- 
quences, and one scene of really 


superb hysteria. “Drums Along the 
Mohawk” is big, lively and lurid, with 
dozens of extras who obviously 
haven’t had as much fun since Cecil 
de Mille’s “Union Pacific”. The audi- 
ence had a lot of fun too especially in 
the final sequence where Henry 
Fonda does a ten-mile sprint across 
country with three Indians in pur- 
suit; a flight that seemed to be 
chiefly a succession of horizons with 
first Mr. Fonda bobbing up over the 
rim, then three naked Indian heads 
popping up, one, two, three, behind 





(REMINDERS BY RAYMOND’ 


AS FLOWERS turn to the sun, 
children turn to music .. . but 
have you ever noticed how much 
children prefer home-made music? 
There are memories which will 
never grow old... memories of 
a ring of young faces around 
mother at the piano, of lusty sing- 
ing and simple tunes. A home its 
never quite a home unless some- 
where in its past or present it 
can boast of possessing a piano. 
Heintzman and Company have 
delivered many pianos to giscrim- 
inating buyers homes on Christ- 
mas Eve down through the years, 
and they still continue to deliver 
them to the children and grand- 
children of those who were first 
greeted with the thrill of a new 
“Heintzman” on Christmas Eve. 
To prove that Canada is develop- 
ing culturally from coast to coast, 
carloads of Heintzman pianos are 
being shipped to the west to take 
care of an ever-increasing de- 
mand for home-made music of 
Heintzman-made quality os 
beauty of tone and action which 
have been acclaimed by artists 
throughout the world. A lifetime 
gift for the entire family. Budget 
terms arranged if desired. 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 


about “Beauty Home Work."”’ The | 
Hiscott Institute has improved ! 
and developed Princess Toiletries 
from experience resulting from 
treating tens of thousands of 
cases. Today they are in constant 
use at the Institute for the fam- 
ous Hiscott Facials ... no greater 
recommendation should be neces- 
sary. These preparations are 
compounded to add to the natural 
beauty of the skin and to remedy 
faulty conditions. Write to the 
Institute stating your own par- 
ticular problem before ordering a 
specific preparation for unusual 
skin conditions. For general pur- 
poses the Princess ‘SKIN FOOD” 
is unexcelled as a bland and 
nourishing cream that feeds tis- 
sues and restores sagging mus- 
cles. This cream is particularly 
valuable for massage, or applying 
to scar tissue or marks left from 
skin troubles ... AND IF YOU 
ARE SUFFERING FROM SELF 
CONSCIOUSNESS as a resuit of 
superfiuous hair, remember these 
facts on electrolysis. The Hiscott 
is the oldest institute of derma- 
tology in America. Many of their 
clientele are sent by the medical 
profession. They use the finest 
and tatest types of equipment. 
All Hiscott operators have had 
vast experience in electrolysis. 
And lastly, Hiscott electrolysis is 
not in the “luxury brackets.” 


Write 61 College Street 
Toronto 





or telephone AD. 9652 
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him. And all against a tomato- 
surprise sunrise. “Drums Along th 
Mohawk” may not be history, buf 


it’s certainly entertainment. 





























































































